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Expect 10-1 Split 
In Sun Life Shares 


A veteran (25 years experience), young (46) Toronto advertising 

executive this week assumed leadership of the Canadian Association 

of Advertising Agencies (33 member firms). Howard F. Baker is 

vice-president of Baker Advertising Agency, Toronto — one of the 

group which handles an estimated 80% of all agency-channelled 
advertising in Canada. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Good Safety Device 
For Life Insurance. 


There will be general approval for the prompt and effective 
move taken by Douglas Abbott to safeguard life insurance policy- 
holders. 

Efforts by a New York financial group to buy up Sun Life 
stock looked unmistakably like an attempt to get control of the 
company. The way the situation was developing, the suspicion 
became general in the financial community that the scheme was, 
that once control had been achieved, the amount of money taken 
from policyholders for the benefit of shareholders- would be 
greatly increased. 

As explained elsewhere on this page, Abbott’s move will make 
such a manoeuvre, if it were to be attempted in any Canadian 
life company, illegal. In other words, at a blow, he takes all the 
attraction out of any fast deal for big profit. 

In Canadian life companies the amount of capital provided 
by shareholders is quite small compared to the large amount 
provided by policyholders. 

It is quite reasonable therefore that profit for shareholders 
should be limited. That the present Abbott move to restrict 
shareholder profits is reasonable is confirmed by the fact that 
his new policy legalizes the profit-limiting policies which for 
many years the companies have been following voluntarily. 
Furthermore, the Abbott move has been endorsed by Gordon C. 
Cumming, president of the Life Insurance Officers’ Association. 

‘Canadians are inter not only in having control of Sun 
Life remain in Canada. But they don’t want any financial fancy- 
work, real or apprehended, attempted with any of our companies. 

Life insurance has acquired a special place of confidence in the 
Canadian mind. It has an exceptionally fine record. Let’s keep it 
that way. 


* * * 


How Far State Ownership? 


. How far has government invaded the field of private business 
in Canada? ; 

How far does government plan to go? 

What is the real and full cost to the taxpayer of government 
firms or government projects that compete with private industry? 

Those are questions which a lot of people in this country 
would like to see answered. They will be if Ottawa heeds the 
request of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce for a full inves- 
tigation into these fundamental matters. 

At one time any schoolboy could trace the boundary between 
the field of government and that of private industry. He couldn’t 
do that in Canada today. It would take an expert or several 
experts to find even an approximate line. 

There has been steady encroachment on the part of govern- 
ment, directly or indirectly, into the fields of power, transpor- 
tations communications, beverages, grain handling, export and 
scores of other undertakings. And this drift has continued despite 
the fact that almost every government concerned has come out 
flatfooted against socialism and state control. 

Very obviously if something is not done to check this spread, 
to redefine the limits of government in industry, we are going 
to have socialism by default. 

Regardless of any fine-spun theory, it is just not possible for 
private and state ownership to work together in the same indus- 
try on equal terms. When government steps in, ordinary com- 
petition steps out. 

We have had all sorts of warning examples in the past. It is 
about time that we heeded them, about time that we came out 
and stated definitely whether industry is going to be owned by 


people or by government. 
* * 


Let’s Face Facets in Immigration 


Mass migration of millions of Britishers to Canada, whereby 
whole communities with their industries would be transferred 
here, is suggested by Sir Frank Whittle. In a special report just 
released by this U. K. industrialist, it is intimated that Canadians 
generally would welcome very much larger immigration from the 
British Isles but that their government is lukewarm. 

It is rather doubtful whether informed opinion in this country 
will be as enthusiastic. about this plan as its sponsor nor quite 
as dogmatic about the official Canadian view. 

A great many Canadians, it is true, and perhaps the majority, 
regard much larger immigration as essential. But to be realistic 

*we must also realize that among certain groups and in certain 
areas there is opposition or at least little encouragement for it, and 
areas there is opposition or at least little encouragement. 

The transfer of whole communities, as proposed by the 
Whittle report, however, is another matter. Even if such practical 
problems as transportation, markets, and housing could be solved, 
there would still remain the great national problem of making 
these replanted communities really Canadian. 

_ Aside altogether from such extreme cases as represented by 
the Doukhobor or Oriental, in the past we have had some un- 
fortunate experiences in absorbing or trying to absorb into our 

national life communities where immigrants:from one country 
settled in solid blocks. This ineyitably means that it takes the 
‘newcomers longer to adapt themselves to the Canadian way of 
life and creates a host of lingering problems. 

We might just as well face the fact that the handling of large- 
scale immigration today is not just as simple as it was when 
we had huge blocks of unoccupied, tree-free and first-class 
farming land waiting for the settler. (See special article on the 
future of agriculture on page 17.) Now a great many of our 
immigrants must be absorbed into industry or bush land and that 
_is a complicated and slow business. This country wants and needs 
more people. But the practical problem of getting and settling 
them here must be recognized. Tall talk and fancy schemes won't. 
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Ottawa Steps In To 
Move Takes Steam 
York Control 


By K. R. WILSON 

and PAUL DEACON 
OTTAWA (Staff) — Sun Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada is con- 
sidering a ten-for-one split in its 
shares and an announcement to 
this effect may be made shortly, 
The Financial Post understands 
from reliable sources. Such a split 
could be made under recent 
changes in the Canadian and Brit- 
ish Insurance Companies Act (The 
Financial Post, Sept. 23 and Oct. 

28). 


At the same time, the Federal 
Government hopes its new pro- 
posed life insurance amendments 
will scotch what at Ottawa was 
called the “greedy, ignorant, 
anticipation” of New York specu- 
lators who thought they could 
make a killing out of Canadian 
life insurance shares. 


If the new proposals (to limit 
distribution of profits in the par- 
ticipating account) are not. effec- 
tive, then other measures will be 
taken, The Post is informed. 


Furthermore it is emphasized 
that the chances of any speculator 
or group making a killing through 
mutualization “is a complete and 
fanciful myth.” 


The Ottawa plan (not yet 
announced in detail) would freeze 
distribution of profits from the 
participating fund surplus along 
the lines of the present prac- 
tice. Since 1910, insurance legisla- 
tion has limited to 10% proportion 
of the profits from participating 
business to be paid as dividends 
to shareholders. Larger companies 
have voluntarily reduced the 
share of such profits to pay divi- 
dends to shareholders, some to 
5%, some to 2%% or less, The 
proposed legislation would retain 
the 10% limit for companies with 
assets up to $250 millions, the 
limit being graded downward for 
larger companies and reaching 
212% or less for companies with 
assets over $1 billion. 


If the exact pattern of present 
practice were followed in the leg- 
islation, this would limit pay- 
ments into shareholders account 
by Sun Life from this fund to 
242%. It would limit similar pay- 
ments by Canada, Great-West, 
London and Manufacturers to 
5%. All other companies would 
continue under the present legal 
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Protect Policyholders— 
Out Of Drive For New 


limit which prescribes that no 
more than 10% of the profits 
from participating life insurance 
business may be transferred to 


‘shareholder account, for payment 


as shareholder dividends. 

The new sliding scale _ will 
probably not conform exactly to 
the above pattern, but would fol- 
low it closely. 


Total Surplus Funds 


Study of the latest government 
insurance report shows that total 
surplus funds in the participating 
account of all Canadian life com- 
panies at Dec. 31, 1949, was $146.5 
millions of which $77.8 millions 
was in Sun Life. 

As the law now reads, it would 
be theoretically possible to pay 
almost $15 millions out of this 
fund to shareholder account — 
provided the companies were 
willing to distribute the remain- 
ing 90% in the form of dividends 
to participating policyholders. 

Since such a move by any or 
all companies would completely 
strip the surplus “cushion” behind 
participating policies, the pos- 
sibility of this occurring is looked 
on here as quite unthinkable. 

In normal practice, life com- 
pany directors are required by 
law to determine each year what 
proportion of participating policy 
profits should be distributed. If 
distribution is made in any one 
year, not less than 90% must 
go to policyholders. Up to 10% 


may go to shareholders. 


Any profits not so distributed, 
revert to undistributed surplus, 
which, as stated, totaled $146.5 
millions at the end of 1949. If a 
company in any one year takes 
less than its 10% for shareholders, 
it cannot carry the difference 
forward as available for transfer 
at some future date. But undis- 
tributed surplus in the participat- 
ing fund has been, (in theory) 
eligible for distribution on the 
above basis up until the present. 
Once the new legislation is ap- 
proved, the 90/10 basis will be 
replaced by the new distribution 
scale, which as statéd, will con- 
form very closely to what has 
been done by the companies vol- 
untarily for many years. 

As disclosed in the table pre- 
pared by The Financial Post (see 

(Continued on page 7, col. 3) 


Tariff Intentions Good— 
When Will U.S. Pass Act? 


OTTAWA (Staff) While 
highly appreciative of the new 
U. S. customs regulations for 
advance decisions on classifica- 
tion of goods for tariff purposes, 
the government is continuing to 
exert every possible pressure to 
get the U. S. Customs Simplifi- 
cation Act passed by Congress at 
the earliest possible moment. 


Recently President Truman in- 
dicated that he gave this bill 
very high priority but whether 
it will go before the Nov. 24 
session of Congress is highly 
doubtful. The matter is being 
pressed very strenuously at 
Torquay where it is being em- 
phasized that there is little point 
in talking further concessions 
unless or until the United States 
has fulfilled a major obligation 
undertaken and contracted for at 
Geneva in 1947. 


It is felt here that the new 
procedure on classifications is a 
very important move, so far as 
administrative authority goes. In 
a word, foreign traders may now 
obtain, in advance of importa- 
tion into the United States, 


formal rulings of the tariff 
classification of merchandise and 
the rate of duty to be applied. 

What will be watched very 
closely here is the length of time 
it will take to get such rulings. 

The new regulations mean that 
Canadian exporters may now 
for the first time have their ap- 
plication sent direct to Wash- 
ington for an official “declara- 
tery” classification. If sufficient 
information is available (speci- 
fications, component materials, 
chief use, etc.) a decision as to 
the tariff classification of the 
article will be made, even in 
advance of importation. If the 
decision appears to be of suffi- 
cient importance to the import 
trade, it will be published in the 
weekly Treasury decisions and 
will become a “uniform and es- 
tablished practice” not subject 
to administrative change to: a 
higher rate without formal 
notice and the 30-day waiting 
period. The waiting period for 
effecting a change will not apply 
where higher duties come about 
through changes in law or judi- 
cial decisions. 
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PRICES 


Commodity future markets rose 
on a broad front this week re- 
flecting worsening war situation 
on the Korean front. Grains 
jumped 3 to 5c a bu. on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange on 
Monday in most active trading in 
weeks, tacked on another 2c on 
the average on Tuesday, Rubber, 
tin, cocoa, cottonseed, soybean oil 
were all actively forward on U. S. 
markets as speculative traders 
climbed on the commodity futures 
bandwagon. Dow-Jones futures 
index climbed 3.39 points Monday 
—best one-day performance since 
early July. 

Pop prices appear likely to ad- 
vance in near future as more and 
more Canadian and U. S. soft 
drink bottlers complain they 
can’t make money at todays 
prices. The extra cent which 
followed the recent baby budget 
tax imposition has reportedly cut 
sales sharply. More and more 
bottlers are talking a 10c bottle of 
pop. 

Lead price, following U. S. 
increase of one cent per pound, 
rose to 17%c lb. on Canadian 
market. 

Galvanized iron pipe has been 
increased in price by 3% by one 
Canadian manufacturer following 
increases in costs of galvanizing 
zinc, due to increasing stock-pil- 
ing in U. S. 

Bulk linseed oil has been in- 
creased 5c per nine pound gallon 
to $1.69 in face of short supply 
of flax and increased demand. 

Wool garments (scarves, sweat- 
ers, etc.) are likely to be in- 
creased in price between 25-30% 
in most winter and spring lines. 

Beer prices were cut by two 
large brewing firms this week 
by $1 a half barrel and 25c a case 
(24 pints or 1 doz. quarts) to 
licensed outlets in Ontario. 

Chocolate bars have been 
trimmed 2c a piece to 6c and 10c 
by one large manufacturer, Other 
firms will probably follow trend 
despite the so-called “loss” at 6c. 
Continuing high cocoa bean 
prices and other rising cost fac- 
tors will likely bring about con- 
centration on a 10c bar, manufac- 
turers tell The Post. 


How Canada—U. S. Defense’ 


Priority Plan 


OTTAWA (Staff)—Inclusion of 
Canada in the U. S. defense order 
priority system does not mean 
that th® so-called “DO” treatment 
will be accorded to Canadian 
defense orders generally. 

New arrangements announced 
this week intend that: 

1, Any U. S. orders placed in 
Canada (either directly or in- 
directly) and which carry a 
U. S. “DO” priority will be 
honored in Canada and given a 
definite priority. 

2. Any Canadian defense 
orders requiring U. S. materials, 
parts or components, will be 
given a “DO” rating in the 
United States comparable to that 
accorded U. S. defense orders 
themselves, 

Beyond covering these two 
situations, there is no intention 
now of putting a priority rating 
on any other Canadian defense 
contracts, 

It is feared here that as things 
are now going in the United 
States, it won’t be long before 
history repeats itself and the 
present “single band” DO priority 
system is replaced by a multiple 
band system. This would mean 
that instead of giving a defense 
order a simple, single “DO” tab, 
it would be necessary to give 
various ratings to defense orders 
depending on their priority. There 
would be the A, B or C classifica- 
tions first, and as things get 
tighter the AA, eventually AAA 
priority. 

Subsequently, if history is a 
guide, this system would itself 
breakdown and it would be neces- 
sary to introduce definite allo- 
cations of short supply items. 


How War Clouds Hit Futures 


Spot Prices Follow Futures to Near-Seasonal Highs 


By W. L. DACK 
War and threats of war are 
making for one of the most nerv- 
ous and active commodity mar- 
kets in over a year. The worsen- 
ing turn in the Korean situation 
as pointed up by General Douglas 
MacArthur’s ominous week end 
statement brought a wave of buy- 
ing into the commodity futures 
markets both here and in the 
U. S. that saw prices swept up 
to near-seasonal highs this week. 
As the futures markets turned 
strongly upward spot prices fol- 
lowed, Most prices were holding 

firm following election. 


In Canada all the grains that 
can be traded on the commodity 
future markets (Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange) — oats, barley, rye 
and flax — rose anywhere from 
3c to 5c a bushel on Monday, 
tacked another 2c on Tuesday in 
briskest trading in many weeks. 
In the U. S, a much broader list 
of commodities including rubber, 
tin, cotton, wool, sugar, cocoa, 
cottonseed and soybean oil, etc., 
moved up on a solid front. 

What's more, most of the com- 


modity experts look for still 
higher prices. U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture officials are calling for 
greater crop acreage in 1951 and 
see continued high farm prices 
for at least another two years. 
Spot grain prices that usually 


move down at harvest time have. 


not had their usual recession this 
fall because of poor and extended 
harvesting weather and failure of 
the usual heavy rush of deliveries 
of grains to market. 


This has helped to maintain 
prices at a time when they usually 
ease off and large-scale purchas- 
ers like flour firms have post- 
poned their buying awaiting 
lower prices. Heavy Ontario crops 
have enabled them to postpone 
buying longer than usual. But 
when October prices held strong 
to end of month and December 
futures started trading with only 
a small setback purchasing agents 
began getting a little jittery. Re- 
cent news developments have 
even heightened this market con- 
cern and this week fairly heavy 
buying, most of it for -physical 
delivery, has taken place. At the 


: 
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same time, trading picked up 
sharply on the part of speculative 
traders. 


Position in Canadian grains is 
reported very tight at the moment 
and if a trader went into the mar- 
ket for 100,000 bushels of any of 
the coarse grains he would likely 
force prices up anywhere from 
lc to 2c a bushel. 

Actually Canadian speculative 
activity in the commodity futures 
markets has been sharply cur- 
tailed and limited almost entirely 
to the Winnipeg grain markets. 
Under FECB regulations only 
Canadian manufacturing concerns 
can apply for U. S. funds to take 
positions in U. S, commodity mar- 
kets and in these cases regular 
monthly reports of trading posi- 
tions has to be made to the board. 
This has tended to curtail interest 
in futures trading in the U. S. 
market even more and swung 
more business to the Winnipeg 
market. 

There is hardly a Canadian 
business, however, that is not af- 
fected by the action of the U. S. 

(Continued on page 7, col. 2) 
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Ottawa Gives 
Nod to Beefs 
On U. K. Policy 


OTTAWA (Staff) — Canadian 
Government authorities strongly 
endorse the official criticism 
launched this week at Torquay 
against present British trade and 
fiscal policy. 

For some time it has been felt 
here that U. K. is holding too 
rigidly to its earlier goal of an 
“adequate” gold and U. S. dol- 
lar reserve, It is argued that 
times and circumstances have 
changed so completely in recent 
months that more flexibility is 
called for in the interests of U. K. 
herself, as well as world trade 
generally, 

It’s believed here that present 
British policy still tends to follow 
the basic pattern of a world in 
which dollar shortage is the prime 
consideration. This is no longer 
true, in the Canadian view, and 
it is argued here that dollar 
shortage is unlikely to be a 
problem for a considerable time 
to come, 

Thus to continue to pile up gold 
and dollar reserves along old 
lines, tends, it is argued, to rob 
Britain of goods (which she bad- 
ly needs) at the expense of higher 
reserves which are of question- 
able value. (As happened in the 
case of Canada, top-heavy gold 
and U. S. dollar reserves could 
become a potentially dangerous 
inflationary influence.) 

Issue Aired 

The issue was joined here this 
week at the closing session of the 
Canadian Exporters Association 
annual meeting. 

Speaking for U. K., Sir 
Alexander Clutterbuck warned 
that reserves must be rebuilt 
further, to provide an adequate 
cushion against periodical shocks 
and stresses. 

“It must be our primary aim 
to build reserves to a much high- 


er level. While we are following} 


this out, we cannot go in for re- 
(Continued on page 7, col. 5) 


Will Work 


Already, it’s belleved in the 
U. S. that there has been abuse 
of the present system in that 
manufacturers are using the DO 
system to get materials, under 
very small provocation. It is 
this sort of abuse of a simple 
system which Canada wants to 
avoid if possible and will avoid 
for the present except as noted 
above. 

What does this all mean for the 
average Canadian manufacturer? 

Should business now take steps 
to protect itself against possible 
extension of the system in future? 

The best answer here is that 
any attempt by business (other 
than those who are processing 
U. S. defense orders or who need 
U. S. materials for Canadian 
defense orders) to plead a+) 
“special case” would be a waste 
of time, 

The government is still trying 
to operate the mobilization effort 
on the basis of as few controls as 
possible. What’s being done now 
is primarily to match U. S, action 
and even then, the control will 
operate only where it impinges 
on U. S. orders and not on Cana- 
diai. defense orders generally. 
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For More Steel 


Ottawa Again Pressing For More Capacity— 
Some of Industry Replies: We’ve Done a Lot; 
Situation Not As Bad As It’s Painted 


By RONALD 


WILLIAMS 


For the second time since World War II ended, Ottawa is turning 
the heat on the steel industry for a major expansion in capacity. 

Now as before, the Government’s reason for stepping in is the 
same: a tightening steel situation and what to do about it. 

The first proposal was coolly received by industry — a plan 
to share expansion costs on a 50-50 basis — and Ottawa dropped it. 

This time the steel situation is considered infinitely more serious 
and long-term. Before, it didn’t involve national defense. Now it 


does. 


+ This, in effect, was what the 


Inside 
News 


Canada’s Farm Front 


What future faces the Canadian 
farmer? How is he affected by the 
drop in “family farms”’—greater 
mechanization—all-round improved 
methods? What is there in the 
Royal Agricultural Winter Fair at 
Toronto next week for him, as a 
farmer—for you, as a Canadian? 
For a comprehensive look at what 
modern age farming is doing for 
Canada—(p. 17-26). 


—And What's Ahead? 


Since next week is Royal Agricul- 
tural Winter Fair week for thous- 
ands of farmers in Canada, the 
United States, and Great Britain, 
The Financial Post Question this 
week went to a _ representative 
group of farm experts throughout 
the country. Farmer or not, you'll 
find “required reading” in the in- 
dicated trend of farming over the 
next 25 years. (p. 21). 


Gloomsters Eat Words 


Instead of the depression the 
gloomsters were predicting less 
than eight months ago, Canada is 
now faced with the prospect of a 
shortage of labor. The current 
labor picture and the outlook. 
Labor Roundup (p. 11), 


Controls Key Issue? 


Will the Labor Party’s plan to con- 
tinue controls provide the key issue 
of the next U.K..general election? 
Adelphi comments in London Call- 
| ing. (p. 13. 
| 


Firm Price Bid 
Gets Preference 


On Defense Work 


For discussion of the esca- | 
lator clause in the building | 
trades, see Construction 
Trends, p. 15. 


OTTAWA (Staff) — Canadian 
Commercial Corporation has been 
instructed by the government to 
give preference to firm price bids 
in the placing of national defense 
orders. 

It is claimed there has been a 
tendency on the part of manufac- 
turers and suppliers to include es- 
calator clauses in tenders. This is 
interpreted here as passing cost 
risks to the purchaser and easing 
the incentive on the part of manu- 
facturers and suppliers to get 
prices and costs as low as possible. 

The criticism is said to apply to 
a wide range of bids across the 
whole range of defense purchases, 
In future, escalator clause bids are 
liable to find themselves in an un- 
favorable position, the government 
warns. 


ymen Call For Special 
‘Synthetic Milk’ Conference 


OTTAWA (Staff)—Alarm and} 
apprehension in all branches of 
Canada’s dairy industry over the 
recent Privy Council judgment 
on margarine came under review 
here recently with formal rep- 
resentations to the Prime Minister 
by the National Dairy Council of 
Canada. 


As disclosed in The Financial 
Post (Oct. 28) the new judgment 
appears to cut directly into every 
field in which the industry oper- 
ates, Mentioned specifically in the 
industry representations are: 
standards of composition, aduli- 
eration, packaging, grading, imi- 
tation dairy products, substitutes, 
etc. 


The industry fears the way is | 
now wide open in Canada for the! 


cream, cheese, milk products, 
evaporated milk and other milk 
products. 

Such items are now being 
widely sold in various parts of 
the United States. Sometimes the 
sales are made legally; sometimes 
illegally depending on state laws. 

Through the directors of the 
National Dairy Council of Canada, 
representations have been made 
directly to Prime Minister St. 
Laurent drawing attention to the 
substantial degree of apprehen- 
sion as to the future welfare and 
stability of the dairy industry, 
and asking specifically: 

1. That the Federal Govern- 
mént “study the ertire constitu- 
tional status of the Dairy 
Industry Act and regulations 
and of the Food and Drugs Act 
and regulations, with the object 


i 


pnt a tae 


of clarifying the situation at the| 
earliest possible date.” 

2. That as soon as possible a! 
Dominion - provincial - industry 
conference be convened to re- 
view the constitutional position 
of all existing legislation relat- 
ing to the dairy industry and 
especially to: the Dairy Industry 
Act and regulations; the Food 
and Drugs Act and regulations; 
provincial legislation relating to! 
the dairy industry. 


steel industry was told at a spe- 
cial meeting of the Canadian In- 
dustrial Defense Board in Toronto 
last week. 


Study the Shortage 

Called by Chairman Harry Car- 
michael, it was a private, off- 
the-record session attended by 
major steel producers. 

The Post understands the main 
purpose was to sound out the in- 
dustry on the controversial ques- 
tion of expansion; also what to do 
about the immediate shortage. 

Calling of the meeting, the first 
of its kind since the board was 
created, is taken as an indication 


of the serious view Ottawa takes 


of the steel situation. 

The same sort of pressure for 
more steel, more capacity, is be- 
ing applied in the U. S. steel] in- 
dustry by government and also 
by some industries, notably auto- 
mobiles. 

There, as here, the steel indus- 
try’s reply is about the same: We 
are expanding at a rate we think 
compatible with the general eco- 


| nomic expansion and increase in 


| population. 

The Canadian industry can 
point to close to $100 millions of 
expansion and improvement since 
World War II. This program is 
continuing, but evidently not fast 
enough for Ottawa’s liking. 

No one is denying that today’s 
steel picture is without precedent. 
Said an executive of one steel 
mill: “Some people would sooner 
have steel than dollars.” On ‘the 
other hand, the situation, says 
the industry, is not as bad as 
some people are making out, 

Reports out of Ottawa suggest 
the shortage is reaching the crit- 
|ical stage; that defense projects 
are being slowed down. 

This isn’t so, say people in the 


far, there haven’t been any big 
defense orders. When there are, 
they will be looked after. 

But it is admitted that the shoe 
is beginning to pinch and may 
pinch a lot harder next year. 
That’s when defense programs 
and essential projects such as the 
huge railway car program, will 
start funnelling off large ton- 
nages. 

Watch “Nonessentials” 


Latest estimates suggest 
direct and indirect priority 
grams here and in the U. S. will 
take 20%-25% of 1951 output. 
This is considerably higher than 
previous estimates of around 10%. 
Priority orders for flat-rolled 
steel may absorb up to 50%. 

Unless there is a big increase 
in Canadian supply, these essen- 
tial commitments can only be 
met at the expense of what will 
have to be classed as fionessen- 
tials. 

Manufacturers of goods likely 
to fall in the nonessential category 
are already having a tough time 
getting enough steel to meet ex- 
panded production schedules. 
They are afraid things will be 
tougher still starting first quarter 
1950 and they may have to cut 
back production. 

This will likely mean fewer 
cars, refrigerators, stoves, wash- 
ing machines, etc, It will also 
mean fewer jobs in these indus- 
tries. But defense projects are ex- 
pected to more than take up any 
slack. 

There are three sources of sup- 
ply: domestic production and im- 
ports from the U. S. and Europe. 

Canadian mills are producing 

(Continued on page 7, col, 4) — 
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Pace of Business 


Cheques cashed September 14% over last year; marked gains in 


j}all economic areas except Prairies. 


9-month total exceeded any 


similar period Canada’s history—221% over 1938. 
Exports September to U. S. reached $193 millions, highest value 
sale of “synthetic” milk, ice| history Canada-U.S. trade, up nearly 70% from corresponding month 


last year. Largest gain wood, paper 
from last year, only two groups 
metallic minerals). 


group. Exports to U. K. down 80% 
up (nonferrous metals and non- 


Cost-of-living index up less than point to new high September 


170.7. In current rise beginning 


June index jumped 6.7 points, 


September increase smallest. Biggest increase food index, up 15.6 


points to 220.1 (204.5 May). 
Employment. Preliminary figur 
crease (.8%) from August. 


es September show moderate in- 


On 1926 base, index 206 highest on 


record, 1.9% over Sept., 1949. Payrolls off slightly due railway 
strike losses, average weekly earnings falling $1.00 to $44.26. 

Motor vehicle shipments during first nine months reached 294,203 
units, up 36% from last year. Month-by-month gains continued, 


September output reaching 38,035 


(Aug., 24,272). 


Unemployment insurance claims down to 49,229 from 51,935 last 
year. Decreases in Quebec; Ontario and British Columbia - offset 


increases in other provinces. 


Security sales in August reached unprecedented total $53.9 mil- 
lions. Dominion bond sales accounted for 80% net sales, almost al! 


to U. S. 


Refined petroleum products output up 20% in June from last 
year, 14% in first six months. Production motor gasoline reached 


4.3 m, bbls. (3.6 June, 1949). 
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Advertising |. How Life Insurance Co. Shareholders Affected 
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35 Distinctive, Different Styles! 
Ment Eatonia Oxfords 


The best dollar-for-dollar shoe value in the 
medium-priced shoe field. Solidly constructed from 
selected calf, kip, or grain leathers ... well-designed on 
easy-fitting lasts by top-notch shoe-men...in good- 
‘looking styles for business, dress or casual wear. Large 
style choice includes brogues, bluchers, balmorals, 
monks, moccasins and many others. Sizes 6 to 12, 
widths B to EEE. 


Remember: Your Best Buy is an EATON Brand. 


° 


EATON'S 


PERSONNEL MANAGER 


Large electrical concern requires experienced executive for the 
position of personnel manager. The man we require must have 
initiative and drive with the ability to set up and administer 
programs for the interviewing, screening, training and aptitude 
testing of employees in head and subsidiary offices. Reply in 
confidence giving details as to your experience, education, age, 
marital status and salary expected. 


BOX 45, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


OF INTEREST TO EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS 


Advertiser, presently engaged as executive with prominent 
firm of consulting management engineers, and highly 
qualified and experienced in the field of administration 
and organisation, seeks a connection in industry. 


In addition to consultant work he has an unusual industrial 
background at highest management level with major 
organisations. 


Walsh Advertising Co. (Tor- 
onto)—Parker Pen Co. (Toronto) 
Christmas gift drive: 4-color full- 
page English and French national 
magazines, week-end rotos, fea- 

turing new Aero-Matic “51.” 
a 


Tandy Advertising Agency 
(Toronto) —Atlas Steels Ltd. 
(Welland) industrial photo dis- 
play: “Men Who Make Atlas 
Steels” by Yousuf Karsh, showing 
at Tandy Advertising offices (66 
Portland St.) Nov. 13-15. Special 
preview Royal York Hotel Nov. 
8. , ; 


* * * 


James Lovick & Co. (Montreal) 
—Nassau, Bahamas Development 
Board: Full-color full-page Cana- 
dian magazines Fall and Winter, 
stressing freedom from currency 
restrictions for Canadians visiting 
Bahamas. 

#« a + 


Cockfield, Brown & Co. (Tor- 
onto)—Norwich Pharmacal Co. 
(Toronto): Pepto-Besmal, Un- 
guentine and other Norwich 
products. 

w ” * 


James Lovick & Co. (Montreal) 
—Suzorite Co. (Cornwall): News- 
paper and technical journals, 
featuring ‘“Micafil,” lightweight 
vermiculite for home insulation, 
and plaster and concrete aggre- 
gate. Distribution through Bishop 
Asphalt Papers Ltd. (London) 
|}and Portneuf Station, Que, 

* * 


J. Walter Thompson Co. (Tor- 
onto)—Canadian Elgin Watch Co. 
(Toronto): Standardized maga- 

| zine, newspaper and trade papers 
|\featuring new unconditional 
|mainspring guarantee, intensive 
four-week promotion. 
* a ” 


Tandy Advertising Agency 
(Toronto) — Brantford Washing 
Machines Co. (Brantford): News- 
paper, direct mail and point-of- 

'sale new Locomotive Washing 
Machines, dramatizing quality 
machine at low price. 

a * € 


F. H. Hayhurst Co. (Toronto)— 
Nuffield Exports Ltd, (England): 
Canadian magazines, week-end 


cars, vans and pickup trucks. 
* * * 

O’Brien Advertising Ltd. (Van- 
couver)—Standard Oil Co. of 
British Columbia: 1,750-line color- 
where-possible dailies, radio, 24- 
sheet posters, 2-sheet station 
posters, window. strips, station 
|canopy banners featuring New 
|'RPM Motor Oil “developed 
|through atomic energy.” Theme: 
“Doubles engine life.” 

x * * 





J. Walter Thompson Co. (Tor- 
onto)—Swift Canadian Ltd. (Tor- 
/onto): Full-color full-page and 
| %4-page English and French maga- 
| zines introducing seasonal prem- 
| jum offer in two-month pre- 
| Christmas Swift’ning campaign. 
Premium for 50c and box-top: 
“Three dimensional” Santa, stock- 
ing and star-shaped cookie cutters, 


————Capital Stock 

Subscribed 

$1,000,000 
1,484,800 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


Company Authorized 
CemnaGa® <esvncce cvs peed $1,000,000 
Commercial 
Confederation 
Continental 
CYOWRL: 5 Fie «os ve coe e% 1,000,000 
Dominion 
T. Eaton Life . 

Equitable 
Excelsior 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


Manufacturers 
Maritime 
Monarch 
Montreal 
National . 
Northern 
Sauvegarde . 
Sovereign 
Sun 

Western 


evbie cceanel . 2,000,000 
1,000,000 


By New Legislation 


1,635,000 


1,500,000 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,196,000 


2,000,000 


—Present Surplus Funds Legally Available to Shareholders— 


Surplusin Participating 
No-Par 
Fund 


$1,000,000 $ 403,772 $4,596,158 $ 954,200 
114,184 

4,363,250 
348,334 
2,313,899 
1,141,979 
697,004 
1,405,556 
840,857 
73,678 
8,746,128 
725,263 
2,748,201 
5,551,420 
121,932 
596,197 
552,008 
333,231 21 
232,919 
94,747 
302,124 
5,885,979 
27,877 


Shareholders’ 


Paid-up Surplus 


148,480 
400,000 
200,000 
387,755 
400,000 
250,000 
327,155 
250,000 
100,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
750,000 243,501 
1,500,000 . 1,079,776 
250,000 © 

376,450 

250,000 

250,000 

250,000 

232,400 

209,995 

2,000,000 

160,250 


13,504 
395,453 
38,327 
278,134 
14,659 
1,025 
31,064 
399,475 
63,807 
251,516 
313,906 


552,000 
400,000 
250,000 


250,000 


750,000 


996,600 
250,000 


110,464 
10,444 
1,376 
62,640 
42,000 
18,000 
2,905,423 


840,600 
641,000 


+Per 

Per Share 

10% Share Under 
i of Sub- New 
scribed Legis- 

Total Capital lation 


$5,954,000 $595 $548 
130,500 


5,559,800 

406,200 
2,869,000 
1,321,400 


Fund 
Surplus 


2,800 
801,100 
19,500 
277,000 
164,800 


956,480 
1,024,300 


3,948,200 
7,655,500 


373,400 34 
157,100 13 
341,800 40 
16,172,200 517 
30,000 5 


7,780,800 
2,200 


_ *These companies report a deficit in participating surplus account. This deficit has been deducted from 
the surplus in shareholders and nonparticipating fund. 


tGrading of companies by total 


“Miracle Mile” 
Loses in Vote 


From Our Own Correspondent 
EDMONTON — New Yorker 
(iL. E. Detwiler’s proposed $28 
millions civic centre failed to get 
the required two-thirds burgess 
vote in Edmonton’s civic election 
plebiscite. 


A majority vote of 60.78 in| 


favor was not enough. 


The proposed centre stirred up 
more interest in the election here 
than has been shown for years. 
Total of 59.2% of the burgesses 
turned out to vote on the Detwiler 
proposal for a commercial-cultur- 
al centre on four blocks of city- 
owned land in downtown 
Edmonton. Basic feature of 
proposed agreement between the 


assets may change final figures. 


important Appointments in 


ANNOUNCING Cansiso tndusizy, Finance, 


Barringham Rubber & Plastics 
Ltd. (Oakville, Ont.) — Peter Daw- 
son, sales manager. 


Canadian Assoc. of Advertising 
Agencies (Toronto) — Howard F. 
Baker, Toronto, president; Russell 
C, Ronalds, Toronto, vice-president; 
Harry M. Tedman, Toronto, secret- 
| ary-treasurer. 


Canadian General Electric Co. 
(Toronto)—S. V. Grisdale, manager, 
Saint John, N.B., branch; W. A. 
Williamson, manager, Vancouver 
branch. 


Canadian National Railways 
| (Montreal) — S. H. May, assistant 
comptroller; M. D. Whittaker, audi- 
tor of general accounts; F. W. Camp- 
bell, district engineer, Montreal 
district; E. T. Hurley, assistant con- 
troller of tests and materials; G. W. 
Hossack, supervising chemist; R. P. 
Rennie, chief chemist; A. T. G. 


and farm papers featuring Morris |- 


First New Amsterdam Corpora-| Westbrook, chief metallurgist; F. A. 
tion of New York and the city| Gaffney, chief of transport research; 
was that the city share in net) R.A. Rollo, assistant transport econ- 
profits, roughly 25%, in lieu of|omist, Toronto; G. R. Johnston, 
taxes. transport economist, Montreal; J. C. 

The two-thirds requisite of Gardiner, assistant transport econo- 


7 ; races | mist, Montreal; J. D. Reynett, assist- 
favoring votes in a plebiscite was | ant transport economist, Winnipeg; 


made necessary by an amendment | D. F. Mills, research assistant, Mont- 


to Edmonton city charter passed 
by the last session of the Alberta 
Legislature to permit the tax 
concessions requested. 


Besides the civic centre plebis- 
cite, burgesses voted on 10 money 
bylaws totaling $4,761,095 mil- 
lions, 


Modernize Plant 
At Montreal Coke 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Mont- 
real Coke & Manufacturing Co. 
has sold privately $4.4 millions 
2%%-3% first mortgage serial 
bonds due Dec. 1, 1951-63 and has 
called for. redemption Dec, 1 its 
outstanding $3,250,000 234% serial 
bonds, 1946 Series, and $346,000 
342% sinking fund bonds, 1948 


real, 

Canadian National Railways 
(Hotels Division) (Montreal)—C. A. 
Mann, manager, Prince Arthur 
Hotel, Port Arthur. 

Chatco Steel Products Ltd. (Til- 
bury, Ont.)—Norman H. Bell, gen- 

| eral manager, 

Cunard Steamship Co.—Brig. John 


Sintpson’s New 
Employee Benefits 
Cost $1 Million Yr. 


Starting Jan. 2, employees of the 
Robert Simpson Co., will go on a 
five-day week and get a company- 
paid $1,000 group life insurance 
policy. Cost of reducing the work- 
week (additional help) and the 
new insurance scheme will run $1 
million a year. 


Business and Government 


H. Hardy, chief representative in the 
U.S. and Canada. 

Dominion Bank (Toronto)—Frank 
F. Hull and I. D. Macarthur, assist- 
ant general managers. 

Dominion Rubber Co. (Montreal) 
—W. J. Paterson, director of pur- 
chases. 

Federal Wholesale Druggists 
Assoc.—Reg Cary, re-elected presi- 
dent. 

Government of Manitoba (Bureau 
of Industry & Commerce)—Rex E. 
Grose, assistant deputy minister, 
new Department of Industry & 
Commerce. 

Greenshields & Co. (Montreal)— 
Percy W. Parsons, a partner. 

Guaranty Trust Co. of Canada 
(Toronto)—John B. Carswell, chair- 
man, regional advisory board, Van- 
couver. 

Harrison & Co. Western Ltd. 
(Winnipeg) — George N. Thomas, 
resident director. 

Hotel Assoc. of Canada—Dalton J. 
Caswell, Sundridge, Ont., president; 
John §S. Taylor, Saint John, and 
Frank Fowlie, Winnipeg, vice- 
presidents; C. A. Tanner, Winnipeg, 
secretary. 

Industrial Acceptance Corp. (Mon- 
treal)—J. L. Warren, manager, new 
Toronto branch; C. H. Gagnon, man- 
ager, Chicoutimi branch; J. Biron, 
regional credit manager, Montreal; 
J. E. Ecclestone, manager, Port 
Arthur branch; P, W. Franck, assist- 
ant manager, Kingston. 

Macmillan Co. of Canada (Tor- 
onto)—Robert R. Graves, a director. 

W. C. Pitfield & Co. (Montreal)— 
John W. Aylward, assistant manager, 
Winnipeg branch. 

Provident Assurance Co, (Mont- 
real)—Gerard Parizeau and Ulysse 
Ste. Marie, directors. 


Rubberset Co. (Gravenhurst, 


Ont.) — C. M. Hodgon, vice-presi- | 
dent in charge of sales; J. M. Hug- | 
gett, sales manager for Canada, | 


Toronto; 
manager. 

Tea & Coffee Assoc. of Canada— 
Trevor Arkell, Vancouver, president; 
R. B. Brenan, Saint John, Rene Dué- 
los, Montreal, Frank Arnold, Tor- 
onto, H. M. O’Donnell, Winnipeg and 
E. J. King, Vancouver, directors. 


Oscar Sinnson, plant 


He seeks a staff appointment in an advisory and construc- 
tive capacity as assistant to the executive of a company or 
group of companies facing reorganisation or expansion. 


Alternately, he would fit well into an organisation where 
younger personnel would benefit by two or three years 


advisory support. 


He is available early in 1951 or by arrangement and would 
refer a location in Toronto, Montreal or the territory 


etween. 


BOX 44, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


€6~CLASSIFIED = avvertsements 


Ciassified ads cost 8c per word and gure 

fot each insertion, Minimum charge $2.00, 

Add six words when box number is re- 

quired. When replies are to be mailed 

to advertiser add 15¢. Classified ads 

payable in advance. Contract. rates on 
application. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
PERSONNEL MANAGER 


Available in near future 
Experienced in 

Negotiations and Labour Relations, 
Record preparation, Report analysis, 
Recruiting, Testing, Employment, 
Job evaluation, Incentive Effort, 
Safety and First Aid practises, Wel- 
fare benefits, Recreation. 
Under 40 years of age; excellent work 
record; production minded! University 
trained, moderate salary. Box 49, The 
Financial Post, Toronto. 


. 


POSITION AVAILAB 


FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for man 


experienced in hardwoods and Wood- 


working to take full charge of a 
progressive, well-rated, quality Furni- 
ture and Woodworking t in 
Western Ontario. . 


a pee tel familiar ith 
w w 

modern methods of uc- 
tion and has the initiative ability 
to develop our workers to 
quality merchandise at um 
costs. Top salary to the right man. 
erpetieoce salary died Sasa i 

ence, 

details in abediute confidence to 
“President,” Box 40, Financial 
Post, Toronto. 


REAL ESTATE 
STORE WANTED 


WISH TO RENT OR BUY good store 
location suitable for women’s apparel. 


BOX 48, 


-” THE FINANCIAL POST, 
“TORONTO. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNTISTIES 


Invest your money in the 
BAHAMAS. 

No Income Tax! Wonderful 

Weather — Carefree Life. 


AN OPPORTUNITY presents itself of 
purchasing a compact Freehold De- 
velopment of 10 beautifully furnished 
modern Villas, showing a high return 
on investment. Also, 26 acres of 
valuable Freehold Land 
immediate development. 


‘ Full particulars from Qwner—Mr. J. 
W. shillan, P.O, Box 1193, Nassau, 


ripe for 


WANT LARGE DRUG STORE in Toronto, 
Windsor, or Montreal. Require with turn- 
over $200,000 to $300,000 per year with 
long lease. Will also consider wholesale 
drugs, job agency in eastern Canada, 


Mr, ane our Provinces Investment 
Co., 300 St., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE—in large city, 
Western Canada. Turnover $170,000 year. 
Long lease. Reas, rent. ist class bldg. 
Price $45,000 plus stock $15,000. Terms 
half cash. Also another drug store, turn- 


* 


MOTOR COACH LINE FOR SALE—In 
estern Canada. Establish 


ity expansion, : 

our Provinces Investment Co., 
St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, 

1 


BUSINESS PERSONALS _ 


TELEPHONE ADDRESS 
SERVICE 


, 
° 


Look For it Here | 


Nov. 4, 1950 
REGULAR, FEATURES 

Adelphi...,.13 Market (ment. 2 

Advertising . . 2,3 Others Say .., 

Banking ..... 9 Oil Production , 

Editorials. .,,.. 6 Provincial Rdup. 3 
1 
1 


Series, at 101% and 102%, re- 
|| spectively. - 


Part of the proceeds of the new 
issue will go toward an $800,000 
modernization program now un- 
der way at its gas-manufacturing 
plant. This plant is being con- 
verted to use heavy oil instead of 
the light oil now used and this is 
expected to result in more effi- 
cient operation, The Post is told. 
The program includes revamping 
of some of the existing equipment 
and installation of new facilities, 
to be completed before March 31, 
1951, 


The gas plant adjoins the com- 
pany’s coke plant in Ville LaSalle 
MINES AND OILS in Montreal. Control of the com- 

Angelus Pete. . 27 Inco 31| pany is held jointly by Quebec 
Detta Minerals . 31 New Hugh Mitc. 2 Hydro and Koppers Co. of Pitts- 


Garrison Oils . . 31 Noranda... 
Headway . . 30,31 Nubar 30' burgh. 


Grain ...22 494 Quotations . . 
Insurance. ,.. 12 Tax Notes... 
Investments . . 4, 5 What’s New. . 
Labor Roundup 11 You Asked Us . 27 
Mining . . . 30, 31 
INDUSTRIALS 


Federal Grain ,. 
Hahn Brass. . 


Abitibi 
Aluminium... 
Can. Breweries . 
Can, Foils ....27 
Can. Food.... § 
Can. Ifo... 8 
COU, ob a adie 14 
Dist, Seagrams . 
Dom. Stores... 8 
Dom. Tar.:.... 5& 
Donnacona..,. 5 
Dryden Paper. 9 
Electrolux . © Wool Combing. | 
Erie Flooring . . 24 Estabrook.... 


Hayes Steel . 
Marathon.... 
Hassey-Harris . 
Moore Corp. . . 
N. B. Telephone 9 
Price Bros... . ; 
Robertson Mfg. . 
Saguenay Pwr, . 19 
St. Lawrence... 4 
Supertest Pete. . 5 
4 


1 Underwriting 
1 Investment Service 
1 Experience 


We offer an underwriting and invest- 
ment service based upon a quarter 
ceritury of experience in marketing 
Canadian government, municipal and 
corporation securities. 7 


This experience and knowledge is cor- 
dially extended both to corporations 
desiring new capital arrangements and 
to small and large investors who desire 
careful attention to their investment 
requirements, 


M:Leop, Younc, Weir & CoMPAny 


50 King Street West §-»- 276 St. James Street West 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 Telephone: HArbour 4261 
* = » Offices oh ¢ 
Toronto, Hemilton, Lenden, Ottawe, Winnipeg, Montreal and New Yerk. 
Correspondents in London, England. 
Members of The investment Dealers’ Asteciation ef Canede. 
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Western Bridge & Steel Fabrica- 
tors Ltd. (Vancouver)—Sidney Hogg, 
president. 


Simpson’s stores will continue 
to stay open six days a week, ex- 
cept during July and August when 
they will continue to close all day 
Saturday. However, store hours 
will be lengthened half hour daily. 
Days off for employees will be on 
a staggered basis and arranged to 
“suit the convenience of the shop- 
ping public,” announced President 
E. G. Burton. 


This makes Simpson's the second 
major Canadian department store 
organization to go on the five- 
day week: Henry Morgan adopted 
it about 18 months ago. In the 
United States, many stores are on 
the shorter work week. 


All Simpson’s employees who 
belong to the Employee’s Savings 
and Profit Sharing Fund, will 
benefit from the additional secur- 
ity of the new insurance policy. 
Participating in thé scheme are 
four life insurance firms: North 
American; Confederation; Mutual 
of Canada and London. 


Retirements 


Cunard Steamship Co. — Sir T. | 
Ashley Sparks, chief representative 
in the United States and Canada. 


FOR SALE 


Will sell outright or part interest in 
modern, medium-sized mass produc- 
tion pottery in Western Ontario. 
Plant area over 16,000 square feet. 
Latest machinery and streamlined 
layout. 114 foot double tunnel elec- 
tric kiln. Can manufacture semi- 
porcelain and vitreous ware, art 
wore, wall tile, electric porcelain, 
sanitary ware. Minimum production 
capacity $300,000 annvally. 
Working capital required $35,000 
minimum. 
Will consider any reasonable offer 

BOX 56, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


ABILITY YOU MAY BE ABLE TO USE AT A PROFIT 


Capable, under 40, Traffic and Customs Executive desires 
appointment. Fully conversant with transportation require- 
ments of industry at home and abroad. Knows international 
trade and commerce; how to control and develop. Good 
contact man and troubleshooter. Available year end or 
sooner. 

Enquiries invited:in confidence. 


BOX 57, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


CAPITAL 


Amounts from $1,000 to $40,000 for expansion pur- 
poses, established company with exclusive Franchises. 
Fully secured by preference and common shares, fixed 
guaranteed dividend and bonus. 


BOX 54, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO © 


CASUALTY AND AUTO INSURANCE 
UNDERWRITER WANTED — 


Canadian head office of insurance group prom- 
inent in property insurance field throughout 
Canada and contemplating entry to casualty 
and auto insurance requires man of executive 
calibre to organize and supervise new de- 
partment. Replies confidential to 

BOX 55, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


a 


ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS 


A manufacturers’ agent, who is a graduate engineer, with 
headquarters in Winnipeg and covering Western Canada, is 
seeking a few additional commission lines. ; 

Have excellent relations with all Western Canada avtomotive, 
hardware, sporting goods and electrical wholesalers, based 
on several years of successful selling the above trades. 
Manufacturers seeking first class sales representation in 
Western Canada please write to 


. BOX-53, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 
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TORONTO: AD. 5981 


LAMKASHA OVERCOATS 


VIRGIN WOOL AND PURE ANGORA HAIR 
Needled by ‘Savile Row’ 


Expertly loomed to provide lightweight warmth 
. . - expertly tailored in smart styles for both 
men and young men. $55 


the store for men 


SECOND FLOOR’ DEPT. 260 


WE DO ALL PHASES OF POWER PLANT CONTRACTING 
ONE PRICE — ONE RESPONSIBILITY — ONE GUARANTEE 


® Complete Steam plants. ®@ Complete refractery service. 

® Oil, gas, coal firing systems. ® Smoke detectors. 

® Ash conveying equipment. @ Draft systems. 

®@ Boiler removals, erections. * tanks, breeching. 
secere! 02 %o seh Pe! seats 


at reasonable cost 


MACLEAN-HUNTER 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING DIVISION 


MONTREAL: MA, 2331 HAMILTON: 2-0901 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS 
Do you want representation in Alberta 


Manufacturers Agent living in Edmonton not at present 
representing any lines of furniture would like agency for 
Household Chrome, and other lines Living Room, Dining 


Room, Bedroom Suites. Will be in Toronto early December 
for interview. ; 


BOX 51, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


FOR SALE 


Complete hardware store with Electrical, Building, Plumbing 
and Heating supplies. Heavy quotas in the complete lines. 
Stoves, Refrigerators, Kitchenware, Sporting goods. Estab- 
lished since many years. 


Situated in a prosperous bilingual town in the Eastern Town- 
ships of the Province of Quebec. Good industrial and agricul- 
tural district. Must be seen to be appreciated. Buildings in 
very good condition. Real good opportunity. 
Reason of sale: a 125,000.00 
Stock an u gs eeeeeeeeeeeeese ’ . 
Cash required ; 85,000.00 
Balance on terms. 


BOX 50, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO. 
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FURNACE 
MANUFACTURING BUSINESS 
FOR SALE! 


Nationally known company. Located in Central Ontario. 


Plant and buildings all well maintained. Volume of business 
this year will approximate $750,000.00. Company has 
enjoyed long record of growth and future prospects are excels 
lent. Owner wishes to retire. Confidential Replies should be 
in writing to Mr. E. M. Miller. 


CHARTERED TRUST 


COMPANY 


34 KING- STREET WEST, TORONTO WaAverley 7681 


DESIRABLE 


BUSINESS LOCATION 
LONDON, ONTARIO 


2822 square feet to let on the west half of the ground floor 
of the eight storey, fireproof Northern Life Building, one of 
the most modern.office buildings in Western Ontario, be- 
tween the Hotel London and Burroughes Furniture Store on 
Dundas Street, the main street of London. The location is 
on a wide section of Dundas Street, having good parking 
facilities. Has a frontage of approximately 45’ and « 
depth of approximately 62’. Would consider dividing to 
meet your requirements. The east half is now occupied by 
the Royal Bank of Canada. For further particulars write to: 


Property Mcneger, 
Northern Life Assurence Company 
Northern Life Building 

291 Dundes Street™ 

Londen, Onterle. 
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“WY BANE 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 


Bank or MonrTREAL 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


The London Straight is an 
outstanding suit achieve- 
ment. CASE has develop- 
ed the London Straight to 
be the most comfortable 
stylish suit shown in years. 


Exclusive to CASE Limited. 


Ready-to-Wear 


and 
Custom-T ailered 
te Order 
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fingertips... 
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° THE ADVERTISING BUSINESS 


Ad Campaigns Planned Now 
For Stay-at-Home Months 


First-of-year ad plans, tradition- 
ally slow, are showing some signs 
of new life for January-February 
51, 

At least that’s how :. looks 
from answers received to a Fi- 
nancial Post survey this week. 

Most ad-men admitted to a 
satisfying upswing in the number 
of Canadian companies anxious 
to keep their particular product 
in full public view the full 12 
months of each year. 


The reason? 

“Increasing awareness” was the 
Way one large advertising agency 
put it. “Trouble is, most mer- 
chandisers in the past have been 
far too calendar conscious, People 
don’t bother with a ‘buying 
calendar.’ 


“Tl'd say more manufacturers 
this year than ever before are 
realizing neither goodwill nor 
understanding of a product are 
built up in a month, It’s a year- 
round proposition.” 

The same ad-man described as 
“almost a bottleneck” the de- 
mands for January-February ad 
promotion being made on his 
particular agency. 


“This certainty shown for the 
future reflects a new and grow- 
ing faith in Canada. Many of 
our national advertisers are now 
working six months ahead on 
their ad plans for the New Year.” 


Many Share Optimism 


This optimistic outlook was 
shared by all but one of the 
agencies questioned by The Post 
this week, 


Some considered opinions: 

“Strictly Canadian firms have 
had it too easy too long,” said 
one, “Don’t know what red-hot 
competition really is. Now they’re 
beginning to find out. Got to 
advertise this month, next month 
—keep hitting the people with 
their products.” 

Said another: “Trouble is, man- 
agement doesn’t like to think 
about next year until next year 
comes along. That’s their trouble. 
Think they can lift the phone 
and plan a whole campaign over- 
night. Can’t be done — not 
properly.” 

With a real note of optimism: 
“Getting better every year. 
Canadian producers beginning to 
see ads as important part of sales 
distribution. Realize now they’re 
not just necessary evil—‘keeping 
up with Joneses’ kind of thing. 
Ads pay. Not just certain months 
of the year, but every month 
the whole year through.” 


The lone dissenter disagreed 
not with the recognized pulling 


.| power of first-of-year advertising, 


but with management’s “new, 
awareness.” 


Admitting to an unseasonal rush 
on ad production in his agency 
too, he warily pointed out this 
did not necessarily mean more 
action for this year’s January- 
February advertising doldrums. 

“Course it could be our ac- 
counts—more so than some of the 
others,” he qualified. “Many are 
worried by present and possible 
shortages of raw materials. What- 
ever the reason, they’re not 
plunging into an ambitious ad 
campaign before they see what 
the situation is. January and 
February are traditionally bad 
ad months, Our agency doesn’t 
see any radical change for 1951.” 


How the System Works 


Each year it has been the same 
old chestnut, 

Ten months in 12 you can 
thumb through anything from 
the Snorkle Corners Despatch to 
the slickest magazine and get the 
impression producers are anxious 
to keep their particular product 
Slap-bang in front of the general 
public. 

Then along come two months 
—January and February. 

The ads have dropped like the 
thermometer. 

The reason lies in a superstition 
of the sort that makes some people 
toss salt and skirt ladders on 
Friday 13. 

People, say the producers, don’t 
buy so soon after Christmas, 

It takes two months at least, 
they add unhappily, for Jack and 
Jill Canadian to unstick the walls 
of their respective pocketbooks. 

Be that as it may, statistics 
prove such an attitude is equiva- 
lent to not advertising at all until 
you can hear the reassuring clang 
of your cash registers. 

Admittedly those same statis- 
tics show people aren’t buying 


Packaging Assoc. 
Of Canada Formed 


Some 250 users and suppliers 
in Canada’s $500 millions pack- 
aging industry attended formation 
of the Packaging Association of 
Canada in Toronto Nov. 1. 

Endorsement of the new Steer- 
ing committee’s report recom- 


as much in January-February as 
they are*in other months. 

They also show a lopsided ad- 
vertising relation to retail sales. 

In a study of retail sales and 
advertising expenditures, DBS 
records that January, February, 
July and August accounted for 
24.5% ($18,210,000) of all jewelry 
sales in 1949, 

Yet less than 1% of all jewelry 
advertising for 1949 was placed 
in those same four months! 

The same applies to clothing 
(7% sales in January, 1% adver- 
tising), furniture, appliances, and 
radios (13% sales in January- 
February, 3% advertising) and 
almost all other retail goods. 

The Psychological Aspect 

There’s another aspect — a 
psychological one — to first-of- 
year advertising. 

Canada’s buying public in Jan- 
uary and February are thinking 
of buying—the same two months 
too many Canadian producers 
are not thinking of selling. 

Apparently a lot of old dogs 
are learning this comparatively 
new trick. 

The last ad-man we quizzed was 
practically too busy to talk to us. 

“Got to get the stuff out,” he 
said cryptically, “Account says if 
they’re not out buying, they’re 
at home reading the ads and wish- 
ing they were. Got to keep his 
product in front of the people. 
Got to get the stuff out in plenty 
of time...” 

That was it this week on the 
January-February ad question. 

It was still the same old chest- 
nut, but more and more farsight- 
ed firms each year were tossing 
theirs into the fire—early. 

It looked like “Sorry — Gone 
For Two Months Vacation” was 
fast losing ground as Canadian 
advertising’s annual January- 
February catch-phrase. 


MANAGER 
NEW 1.A.C. BRANCH 


Industrial Acceptance Corporation Limited, 
announces the appointment of J. lL. 
Warren as Manager of’ its new branch 
office, 1423 Danforth Avenue. This is 
the third I. A. C. branch in Toronto and 
is evidence of I. A. C.'s policy of provid- 
ing a personalized, community service to 
its customers, 


| Prior to his promotion, Mr. Warren was 
| Sales Manager of |. A. C.'s Automotive 


division in the Bay Street office, * 


QUONSETS" 


FOR INDUSTRY 


~ Sere 


QUONSET MULTIPLE 


aX 


QUONSET 24 


The Quonset 20,Quonset32and 
Quonset 36 are also available 


No other warehouse or factory 
building gives you so much for 
your money as a Quonset. You 
get maximum usable space at 
moderate cost. You get the endur- 
ing strength of a building framed 
with Stran-Steel and sheathed 
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... versatile master’of repetitive writing! 


There are business offices all over Canada Where 
nimble fingers are busily wasting company time... 
literally throwing money away... pounding out 
repetitious information on forms and records... 
names, figures, payrolls, lists, descriptions, in fact 
all kinds of routine data ... that could be repro- 
duced at considerably /ess cost and ina mere fraction 
of the time by the simplified Addressograph method! 


If you have high speed Addressograph equipment 
in your office ... you know from experience what it 
can do to slash costs, speed up work and release 


Yours for the asking! 


Hundreds of time-saving, money-saving 
Addressograph-Multigraph methods .. . 
all of which have been tested and proved in 
thousands of businesses all over Canada 
e+. are yours for the asking! 


L PRODUCTS 


clerical staff for more productive employment, 


If you have not yet seen Addressograph equipment 
in action, why not make a note, NOW, to investi- 
gate this ultra-modern “repetitive writing” method 
which has brought to routine Soneewent the same 


startling savings in time an 


money, the same 


increase in efficiency and output, that mass produe- 
tion methods brought to the factory. . 


You'll find your Addressograph-Multigraph repre- 
sentative in the yellow pages of your telephone 
book. In your company’s interests ... call him soon! 


| Addressagraph 


+ @haet-mane . 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA LIMITED: Head Office & Factory—TORONTO 


Sales and Service Agencies-HALIFAX, QUEBEC, MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO, HAMILTON, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA, ST, JOHN'S, NPLD. 


200,000 Ib. hydrew 
Ue Toasile aad Comm 
pressive Testing 
aheach ieee welt shee. 
trie stress-straie 
noo der, 


BUILT TO MEET YOUR MOST DETAILED SPECIFICATIONS 


PERATIONAL failures and expensive shut- 
downs are minimized when your stainless steel 
products are made by Canadian Vickers. For 
Canadian Vickers have the laboratory—the machines 
and technicians to test every step of fabrication. 


Mill certificate checked; tests for corrosion resist» 
ance of welds made; tests to assure use of correct 
Welding Rod and technique; tests for tensile strength; 
the standard Huey test for acid resistance; Bend 
tested for flexibility; thickness tests of stainless steel 


HUNTING is one of the most ar fall mending organization of the| _. ; 7 

and we in Cased have the fi |Canadian packaging body was| With corrosion-resistant steel. A 

me nest : : : h factory housed in a 

hunting grounds in the world. In unanimous (The Financial Post, pie ee = a por 
Nov. 4). re-safe, rot- an P 

the See eee ie tek The following were elected| Quonset means reduced mainte- 

next vear. aad afe directors for two year terms: nance. To learn more about this 

that. O Cotig many more er F C. Hayes, president, Container Statis- steel-clad building investment, 


oda ‘ tics Ltd., Toronto, managing director; 
and you'll capeenay ur y . C. W. Stephens, sales manager, Dominion! write or call us today for full 
sport tomorrow. 


CARLING’S ee 


on clad jobs...all tests made with laboratory 
thoroughness—scientific accuracy. Canadian Vickers 
Stainless Steel products are indeed quality controlled 
—giving utmost assurance of complete satisfaction. 


general sales manager, Hinde & Dauch| information. 
per Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto; C. R. 


Cornell, editor, Canadian Packaging, To- 
tonto; C. C. Callowhill, director of pur- 
chases, American Can Co., Hamilton; J. P, 
Gledhill, general sales manager, Dominion 


Fous (Canada) Ltd., Montreal; C. Gardon 
director TRANS-NORTHERN 
ENGINEERING & SALES 

Montreal 


B. V. "‘Schanie vice-president, National 455 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


A ce Wi 
ee cer, rete Lae Saree es Phone RA. 1151-2 
Canada Foils Ltd., Toronto, and F. C, 


Lennox, sales manager, Somerville Ltd., 
London, Ont. 


MONTREAL 
Toronto Office: 25 King Street, West 


- 
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BRITISH WEST INDIES’ 


EXPORT 
LIBERALIZATION PLAN 


vW. 


? 


A COMPLETE SALES SERVICE 
PROVIDING PAYMENT IN 
CANADA FOR YOUR EXPORTS 


Enquiries Solicited 


OUR OWN SALESMEN COVER 
THE TERRITORY 


DREW, BROWN LIMITED 


\ Established 1921 


530 MOUNTAIN ST. 60 CLARKSON AVE. 
MONTREAL 3 TORONTO 10 
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INVESTMENTS THIS WEEK 
Dosco’s Prospects Bright _ 
All Operations Booming — 


Operations of the Maritimes’ 
industria] giant, Dominion Steel 
& Coal Corp., are currently 
booming along at high levels and 
prospects for the balance of this 
year, and well into 1951, appear 
bright. This has been reflected 
in its stock’s action. 


Its many coal mines and steel 
plants in Cape Breton are run- 
ning at record capacity produc- 
tion, with big backlogs of orders 
on hand, President L. A. Forsyth 
advises. 


In the New Glasgow area, 
where Dosco’s plants grind out 
a wide variety of manufactured 
stee] products, production, while 
possibly not at capacity in all 
departments, “is definitely at its 
highest level in history, except 
for the war years,” The Post is 
told. Eastern Car Co. of Trenton 
received substantial orders for 
boxcars from the railways earl- 
ier this fall, giving quite a boost 
to its operations. For the New 
Glasgow area plants as a whole, 
large backlogs are evident and 
prospects are for full employ- 
ment right through 1951. 


Then, too, negotiations are 
currently under way with the 
United Kingdom for selling iron 
ore in 1951 from Dosco’s Wabano 
mines on Bell Island, Nfld. Here, 


REAL ESTATE 


e RESIDENCES e LAND e COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


FOR SALE 


A MODERN 8-ROOM HOME 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Desi, on and Irwin 
On a Choice Wooded Ravine Lot 
Overlooking The Fairways Of 
The St. George’s Golf and Country Club 

j Well planned glass take full advantage of the 

$36,000 suupnilicens sellaue. This beautiful —_ tei-dowel home 
features — spacious living and dining reoms — knotty pine paneled den 
on the second level with French doors te tiled patie on the front elevation, 
with an adjacent ultra-modern three piece washroom. A superbly planned 
corridor-type kitchen with adjoining glass-walled breakfast room overlook- 
ing the treed ravine. 
The master bedroom has & four piece bathroom and lounge en suite — 
another four piece om on t level is common off-hall to the other 
third level bedrooms. All bathrooms and washrooms feature coloured 
ceramic tile and res. 


The redreation room on the first level is of.square plan and contains 
plumbing three plece washroom — a large open fireplace and a huge 
glass area and Goorway to a large flagstone deck on the ravine side. 

This solid brick an@ masonry home has built-in two-car garage facilities 
and an ultramodern Ge 1 Electric oil fired hot water heating plant. 

For more complete de and an appointment te see this property, 
Phone or write the exclusive agent — 


W. B. ECCLESTONE MU 8151 
e/o A. W. Farlinger, Realtor, 


2475 Bloor St. West (at Jane), Toronto 


CORPORATION HEADQUARTERS 


Sherbrooke Street, West of Bleury 
Large detached stone building, sultable for office and show room. Approx!- 


mately 6,000 feet of usable space for rent at $2.00 per foot heated. 
Occupancy early in January of 1951. 


MORGAN REALTIES LIMITED — 
1455 Union Avenue, Montreal HArbour 0251 


FOR SALE ‘“‘EN BLOC”’ 


VILLE LA SALLE 
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>. Patrick Stre< 
ing hail a lias i 


GOOD INDUSTRIAL LAND 
WITH RAILWAY AND CANAL FACILITIES 


6 
ANY REASONABLE OFFER CONSIDERED * 


THE “§ a L LAND C0, un. 
"XO BOX BESTATION B 
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HOMES—CITY & SUBURBAN 
FARMS—COUNTRY ESTATES 
SUMMER PROPERTIES 


AD. 5661 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


KINGSWAY OFFICE....LY. 7593 
NORTH END OFFICE .. MA, 4451 
HEAD OFFICE ..... 320 BAY ST. 
(Canada Permanent Bidg.) 
TORONTO 
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“the situation looks quite: 


promising.” 


The shipbuilding subsidiary, 


Halifax Shipyards Ltd., received 
orders for two escort vessels 
from .the Canadian Government 


in September. While shipbuild-: 


ing in Canada, apart from gov- 
ernment orders, is:at a low ebb, 
this should give quite a fillip to 
shipyards’ operations. 

All these factors stand in 
marked contrast to the uncer- 
tainty of the future expressed 
by Mr. Forsyth at last spring’s 
annual meeting. Then, a buyers’ 
market for some types of steel 
was becoming evident, competi- 
tion in the domestic field had 
stiffened, exports were almost 
non-existent due to dollar short- 
ages and foréign competition 
at “fantastic prices,” railway 
equipment orders were sparse 
and no orders for export ore had 
been acquired, (eventually, 
orders for 200,000 tons from U. K. 
and 50,000 tons from Germany 
were obtained). 

Since then, Canada’s steel 
supply situation has become ex- 
tremely tight, and producers are 
operating all-out. While this has 
been most evident in demand for 
sheet steel, which Dosco does 
not produce, the heavy demand 
has extended to all manner of 
steel products and Dosco has 
benefited. 


—Photo by Lyonde. 
WILLIAM E. WILLIAMS 


has been elected president of 
Procter & Gamble Co. of Can- 
ada, and continues as general 
manager, 


Price Bros. 


Stock Split 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Share- 
holders of Price Bros. & Co 
voted this week in favor of 2 
four-for-one split of the com- 
pany’s common stock. The split 
increases the number of common 
shares authorized from 679,084 to 
2,716,336 and those outstanding 


To help ease the steel supply | from 547,518 to 2,190,072. 


pinch by adding “a few thousand 
tons production,” facilities are 
being improved at Sydney by 
installation of oil-firing equip- 
ment in one of the old open 
hearths. Expenditures at Sydney 
were substantial in 1949, includ- 
ing a $2.5 millions addition and 
completion of a battery of 53 
new coke ovens at a cost of about 
$4 millions. It added 70,000 tons 
a year to its steel productive 
capacity. A further $10 million 
development is being undertaken 
there to expand finishing and 
fabricating plants. 

This latter is part of a $23 


MOVING TO TORONTO 


We have specialized for the past 28 
years in homes for executives, 


REG. A. LOCKHART 


TORONTO 


87 Bloor St. W. RA. 5166 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


FOR SALE 
4,000 sq. ft. 


Extra heavy construction. 
2 floors and basement, 
Truck level shipping. 
Priced for quick sale. 


Gibson Bros. 
357 BAY ST. - AD. 0685 


Members Toronto Real Estate Board 


STEEL FABRICATING BUSINESS 


WITH © 


‘VALUABLE CALGARY INDUSTRIAL SITE 


SALE 


Offers will he received by the undersigned up to 5 


p.m. Thursday, November 39, 1950, for 


the purchase for cash of the assets of Steelcrafts Ltd., and J. A. Joncas, Contractor 


PLANT LOCATED ON 2.88 ACRES OF LAND 2 MILES FROM 
CENTRE OF CALGARY ON MAIN SOUTH HIGHWAY 


Trackage available, converted hangar 77’ x 80’ with attached concrete office 


building 40’ x 74 


Plant well established, actively engaged in fabricating steel truck and 
storage tanks for gasoline, oil and septic tanks. 


Inventory of tanks, fabricating machinery, contractor’s equipment, 
trucks, tools, etc., quantity of steel plate, office furniture and 
fixtures. 

BUSINESS EXPANDING WITH ALBERTA’S OIL INDUSTRY 
Enquiries invited—Highest or any offer not necessarily accepted 


Apply 


CROWN TRUST COMPANY 


As executor of the Will of Joseph A. Joncas 


227-8TH AVENUE WEST 


FOR 


— CALGARY, ALBERTA 


SALE 


DOWNTOWN MONTREAL BUILDING 
$150,000 


About 27,000 feet, on McGill Street, with excellent 
shipping and distribution facilities. 


Ideally suited for large wholesaler or 
manufacturing wholesaler 


Mill construction with clear space each floor; floors with- 


stand heaviest load strain.. 


Elevator of 1-ton: capacity. 


Sprinklered throughout, moderate insurance rate. Domin- 
ion Electric supervisory and berglar control system. Ade- 
quate toilet facilities each floor;'plus many amenities not 
here listed. Full information on request. Apply to 


BOX 370, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


FOR RENT | 
Designed and Engineered for Lease or Contract. 
Specialising in 
Distributing and process manufacturing plants. 


| We will 


design, construct, and lease, buildings 


| _ ANYWHERE IN CANADA 


‘COMMERCIAL LEASEHOLDS LIMITED 


130 Ferguson Ave. N., Hamilton, Ont. 


Phone 3-2361 
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Newsprint and paperboard have 
been at capacity for some months 
now, and earnings are expected 
to reflect the good business being 
done. Despite a disastrous fire 
at its Rimouski sawmill in May, 
a temporary mill was put into 
operation shortly afterward and 
lumber output was quickly re- 
stored. 

Net profit in 1949, taking into 
account the stock split, amounted 
to $3.16 on the new shares com- 
pared with $3.55 the year before. 


million program for the whole 
organization, the other $13 mil- 
lions to be spent by Dominon 
Coal Co. on a large-scale mechani- 
zation program. Finances for the 
Dominion Coal development will 
be provided through a $7.5 mil- 
lion federal loan, authorized 
last December, and issue of $4.5 
million first ‘mortgage bonds. 
Currently, the mechanization 
program is “being carried for- 
ward just as we planned.” 

‘ In 1949, Dosco consolidated 
operating profit (not including 
Dominion Coal and its subsid- 
iaries) totaled 


Supertest Pete. 
Holders To Get 
$60 Tax-Free 


Shareholders ‘of Supertest Pet- 
roleum Corp., London, Ont. will 
receive in effect, a $60 a share 
tax-free dividend. This is seen 
from two notices to shareholders 
this week. 

The company declared a stock 
dividend of three fully paid 5% 
preference shares, par $100, for 
each five common or ordinary 
shares held, payable Nov. 9 to 
shareholders of record Nov. 7. 
This distribution entails a total 
of 66,000 of the company’s new 
5% $100 par preference shares, 
which are callable in whole or in 
part on 15 days notice at $100 per 
share on or before July 1, 1951 
or at $103 thereafter. 

Directors have decided to re- 
deem the preference shares and 
called meetings of holders of the 
common and ordinary shares on 
Nov. 10 in London, 

(1) To approve a bylaw can- 
celling the unused preference 
shares and creating 40,000 prefer- 
ence shares, par $100, to be issued 
in series, of which 28,000 will be 
designated 5% cumulative re- 
deemable sinking fund preference 
shares. 

(2) To approve a bylaw giving 
directors general powers to 
borrow money. 

(3) To approve the payment of 
the 15% tax on its undistributed 
income at Dec, 31, 1949 and the 
capitalization of $6,600,000 tax 
paid undistributed income by the 
issue as a stock dividend 66,000 
5% preference shares above men- 
tioned. 

The company proposes to sell 
the new issue of 28,000 preference 
shares, President W. L. Barager 
advises shareholders. Proceeds 
will be used toward the retire- 
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Financing 
Canadian Industry | 


The increasingly competitive nature of 
to-day’s markets often requires new and 
improved methods of industrial production, 


A modernization program may demand 
more funds than are readily available from 
company resources. This problem may 
be aggravated by the need for increased 
working capital necessitated by higher 
costs of production and raw materials. 


Executives of corporations with a problent 
of this nature are invited to consult with 
us concerning the availability of additional 
capital. 


Inquiries will receive careful attention, 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener 
Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 
New York Halifax Quebec London, Eng. 


LASALLE, QUE. has sold $396,000; ST. LAWRENCE CORP. reports 

3% bonds due Nov. 1, 1951-60, and | that, at Oct. 23, there was 264,276 first 
$454,000 344% due Nov. 1961-70, to a | preferred, 127,007 second preferred 
group headed by Dominion Securi- and 582,843 common shares outstand- 
ties Corp. at 98.31. Net cost 3.376%. | ing. 
Proceeds for waterworks, sewers, -_O 
pavings, street lighting, sidewalks,| T. H. ESTABROOKS CO. reports 
etc. Net consolidated debt at Dec. ja total of 49,483 preferred shares out- 
31, 1949 $1,602,499. Population 9,365. standing at Oct. 20, 1950. 


ey 


ment of a bank loan which will | 


be needed to provide funds for) 
the redemption of the preference | 
shares issued as a dividend. An) 
issue of $4 millions of bonds or | 
debentures before the year end} 
is also expected to be made. | 

Thus the holder of the common | 
and of the ordinary shares of the 
company will receive $60 in cash | 
upon retirement of the stock) 
dividend which will be tax free) 
plus, of course, a small amount | 
of accrued dividends on the 5% | 
preferred shares. 


To Split Stock 
Of Moore Corp. 


Shareholders of Moore Corp. 


$13,056,271 , Will be asked to approve splitting | 


against $11,136,843 in 1948. Net|the present common stock into 
profit was $5,252,063 ($4,660,741),| four new shares at a meeting | 


equal to $5.05 ($4.49) per Class | Nov. 20, 1950, 


B share. 


} 
Directors propose to declare a) 


Reflecting the improved oper- quarterly dividend on the new 


ating position, price of the Class 
B stock has moved up fairly 
substantially in recent months. 
Last spring, it sold at around $20 
a share where, on the basis of 


| 


| 
} 
| 


common shares of ‘22%ac a share, | 
payable Jan. 2, 1951 (compared 

with quarterly dividend of 75c on | 
present shares). It is also intended | 
to pay at that time a special year- | 


the total 1949 dividend of $2) end dividend of 20c on each new | 
per share, it yielded 10%. In|¢ommon share (compared with) 
July, it dropped as low as $1634 | 99¢ on present shares on Jan, 2, 
a share. Now, however, it has | 1950). 


bounced back to around $25! 


Both the above dividends will | 


where it yields, again on the be paid on Jan. 2 in U. Ss. funds. 


basis of the $2 1949 dividend, 8%. 


Two Rumors Denied 
Re Algoma Steel 

Two widespread street rumors 
concerning Algoma Steel Corp. 
have been categorically denied. 
One was that Algoma Steel Corp. 
now held working control of 
Canada Steamship Lines. 
Another was that there was the 
possibility of a stock deal with 
United States Steel Corp. for the 
Canadian company. 

In Montreal Col. K._ R. 
Marshall, president of Canada 
Steamship Lines, stated: “Al- 
goma Steel Corp. is a substantial 
owner of shares in this company 
but is far from being in control.” 

In Pittsburg, Pa., United States 
Steel Corp. officials said: “There 
is absolutely no truth in the 
rumor we are seeking any sort 
of a tie-up with Algoma Steel. 
We are not buying Algoma’s 
stock and we are not interested 
in buying it.” 

* z 
Annual Reports 

Distillers Corp.-Seagrams Ltd’s 
attractive, recently issued annual 
report contains two highly inter- 
esting stories. One is a report on 
the importance of the flow of 
trade between Canada and the 
U. S., Canada’s present economic 
development and her importance 
as a world trading nation. 

The other is a history of Frank- 
fort Distilleries Inc., an Amer- 
ican subsidiary acquired in 1943. 
Original company was founded 


| by Colonel Paul Jones and his 


| 


| son, 


in Atlanta, Georgia. The 

Jones family reportedly pio- 

neered the princple of branding 

products, marketing them in 

distinctive packages and promot- 

ing them with sound advertising. 
* ~ « : 


Atlas Steels Ltd. was awarded 
the Silver Oscar for the best 
annual report produced _ in 
Canada during 1949 — in the 
final ratings of the independent | 
board of judges for the Financial 
World’s survey of annual reports. 


ST. LAWRENCE CORP. reports | 
that, as at Oct. 30, 1950, another | 
of first preferred 


preferred, and 584,843 common, 
shares. — 


J. H. ASHDOWN HARDWARE 
CO. reports 42,202 class “A” shares 
have been converted into Class *B” 
shares, making 59,560 Class “A” and 
313,957 Class “B” shares now out- 
standing. 


As the greater part of the com-| 
pany’s earnings originate in the) 
United States, directors have de- | 
cided under a ruling just received | 
from the Canadian Foreign Ex- | 
change Control Board to resume | 
the practice of paying dividends | 
on the common shares in U. S.| 
funds, Board Chairman E. G.| 
Baker and President W. N. Mc-| 
Leod advised shareholders, Split- | 
ting the common shares should | 
result in a wider distribution of | 
the company’s shares, they say | 
in recommending approval of the 
bylaw. 
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Hallnor Mines, Limited 
(No Personal Liability) 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


. NOTICE is hereby given that an 
interim dividend of Seven Cents 
(7c) per share, has been declared by 
the Directors of Hallnor Mines, Lim- 
ited (No Personal Liability), pay- 
able December Ist, 1950, to share- 
holders of recdérd at the close of 
business November 15th, 1950. 
By Order of the Board. 


J. R. BRADFIELD, 
F Secretary. 
Toronto, Ontario, 
November 7th, 1950. 


TECHNICAL 
SERVICEMAN 


Nationally known chemical organ- 
ization has opening for good man 
in their paper chemical division; 
should be chemist or chemical 
engineer with training and ex- 
perience in the manufacture of 
paper. Will handle sales and 
technical service of products in 
Ontario and East. Age 30 to 40 
vears. Knowledge of French help- 
ful but not essential. Excellent 
opportunity. Our employees know 
of this ad. Send complete resume 
including salary desired. 


Box 30, The Financial Post, Toronto 


ACME WELDING 
_ WORKS 


Let us estimate on your 
Fabricating Needs in 
Hard to Weld Metals 
Aluminum — Copper — 
Monel — Stainless — 
Fabricators 
Argon gas equipt. — 
certified Welders 


Sub contracts 
W elcome 


WELLAND, ONTARIO 


Will Your family be 
able to make both 
ends meet? 


ODAY ... living costs are higher and 

interest rates lower than ever before. 
Who knows what conditions will be 
tomorrow... or next month... or next 
year? 


_ What steps have you taken to protect 

your family from the hardships which ; 
could result from a further .spread 

between the rising cost of living and- 
diminishing investment return? 


Let one of our Trust Officers explain 
how a carefully thought out estate plan 
can make it easier for your beneficiaries 
to cope with fluctuating living costs. 
Have your lawyer prepare a Will far you 
based on such a plan. 


CANADA 


London (Ont.) — Toronto — Guelph — Hamilton 
St. Thomas — Chatham — Windsor — Winnipeg 
Regina — Edmonton — Vancouver — Victoria 


RUST 


Company 


Flow sheets to greater progress | 


Many of our greatest industries took form on an engineer's 
flow sheet... it is there, in the complex patterns of engineering 
symbolism, that imagination is teamed with fact and formulae to © 
turn dreams into profitable reality. 

Such has been the background of the numerous metallurgical 
and chemical processes utilizing oxygen, nitrogen and other gases 
on a scale and for purposes undreamed of previously. 

With many achievements to their credit in this specialized 
field of gas engineering, Liquid Air engineers constantly seek 
new and different ways for industry to benefit by the greater 
use of industrial gases. 

An engineers’ conference around a flow sheet may find an 
answer to your particular problem, or, perhaps, lay the grounds 
work for a complete new process in your plant. 

A note to our neorest Branch will put you in. touch with our 
Technical Staff. 


Canadian LIQUID AIR Company 


LIMITED 


St. John's » Sydney » Halifax © Moncton * Quebed + Montreal + Terente 
Hamilton * London * Windsor * Winnipeg * Regina * Saskatoon . 
Calgary * Edmonton * Vancouver * Victoria 
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Osler ¢ Hammond 


MEMBERS: 


Toronto Stock Exchange—Montreal Stock Exchange 
The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


21 JORDAN ST., TORONTO 1 
Elgin 1335 


CHATHAM « KITCHENER * GALT « WINDSOR 


EDMONTON 
COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES 


FOR SALE 


(1) Two storey and basement. Brick construction. 53,000 
Sq. Ft. floor space. Located in heart of wholesale 
crea trackage. Three extra lots provide room for 
future expansion. Price $225,000.00. 

Five stories and basement. Brick construction. Track- 
age. Central location. Building completely rented to 
reliable tenants on long term leases. Provides an 
excellent INVESTMENT with good return. Price 
$175,000.00. 

One storey brick building, 50 by 130 ft. Well located 
in downtown Edmonton. Early possession. Designed 


fer use as combined office and warehouse. Price 
$58,000.00. 


We will be pleased to supply you with complete details on any 
of these desirable properties. 


WEBER BROS. AGENCIES LTD. 
10013-101 A Ave., EDMONTON Ph. 23461 


*‘Member Canadian Association of Real Estate Boards.” 


HBO Stan RSE 


2 ways to fly the Pacific 
Ve Eee 


To JAPAN 
and CHINA 
Direct Route 


To NEW ZEALAND 
and AUSTRALIA 
Via Hawaii 


BUSRDRERMERERER RS EEE 


Canadian Pacific offers a combination of Trans 
Pacific services in four engined, pressurized Empress 
aircraft. Flights to Australia via Hawaii and Fiji 
(connections for New Zealand) provide flying by 
day...sleeping on land at night with room and 
meals at Canadian Pacific expense. Weekly flights 
from Vancouver to Tokyo and Hong Kong via the 
: short Northern Route. 


Infermetion and reservations frem any Canadian 
Pacific office or your own Travel Agent. 


) a BR. eae’ 
AIRLINES | 
RUE RNERRMRBR AEM Meee 


ECONOMICAL 
ORE HANDLING 


This all steel ore conveyor gallery 
itlustrates Toronto Iron Works’ 
specialized ability in serving the 
conveyor, 80” in diameter, 100’0” 
long, is the modern and economical 
way to handle fine ores. Engineers 
are invited to submit their prob- 
lems. 7 


0 IRON WORKS LTD. 


DESIGNERS, FABRICATORS, ERECTORS @ TORONTO. © MONTREAL 


Photos show exterior and interior views 
of the conveyor. ’ 
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Fed. Grain Calls Meetings 
On Preferred Stock Plan 


Special general meetings of the | have one fifth of one vote. 


holders of the three different 
classes of shares of Federal Grain 
Ltd. have been called for Nov. 
28 to consider a plan of com- 
promise or arrangement designed 
to eliminate arrears of dividends 
attached to the existing preferred 
stock. 

Under the proposed plan, each 
share of the present 642% cumula- 
tive preference stock, $100 par, 
would be divided into five shares 
of $1.40 cumulative redeemable 
preference stock, $20 par. 

Arrears on the old preference 
stock, amounting as at Aug. 2, 
1950, to $47.50 per share, would 
be reduced, by payment of an 
immediate dividend, to $42 per 
share. Payment of the balance 
would be deferred, but be made 
payable on redemption of the 
new preference stock or on wind- 
ing up of the company. 

Each share of the new prefer- 
ence stock would be entitled on 
redemption or on winding up of 
the company to the sum of $30, 
being par value ($20) plus $1.60 
(being the proportionate part of 
the $8 premium payable on 
redemption of the old 612% 
preference shares) and $8.40 
representing the proportionate 
part of the postponed dividends. 

Provision is made for a sinking 
fund for redemption of the new 
preference shares, amounting to 
20% of consolidated net earnings 
(as defined) to be set aside an- 
nuaily commencing in 1951. The 
company is also permitted to pur- 
chase the new preference shares 
for cancellation at not exceeding 
the redemption price, 

The plan also has the effect 
of vesting complete voting power 
of the company in holders of the 
Class “B” shares, Holders of the 
new preference shares will not 
have voting privileges until six 
quarterly dividends, (other than 
the postponed $42 dividends) are 
in arrears. When entitled to vote, 
each new preference share will 


Canada Iron 
To Capitalize 
Undist. Surplus 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Share- 
holders of Canada Iron Foundries 
will be asked at a special meeting 
Nov. 23 to approve a revamping 
of its capital structure to permit 
capitalization of the earned sur- 
plus of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries through the issue of 
stock dividends. 


A further special general meet- 
ing will be held Nov. 27 to ap- 
prove a compromise or arrange- 
ment proposed between the com- 
pany and its shareholders. 

In a letter to shareholders, 
W. J. Langston, president and 
general manager, states that 
under the plan, common holders 
will eventually get, probably be- | 
fore the year end, a_ tax-free | 
cash distribution, expected to 
total at least $15 a share. While 
the greater part of the cash re- 
quired will be raised by a bond 
or debenture issue, this is not 
expected to interfere with the 
current cash dividend policy of 
the company, if earnings continue 
at,the same rate, he states. 


Canada Iron Foundries sub- 
sidiaries included in the proposed 
plan are: Dominion Wheel & 
Foundries, National Iron Corp., 
Railway & Power Engineering 
Corp., Pressure Pipe Co. of Can- 
ada, Paper Machinery Ltd., Gart- 
shore-Thomson Pipe & Foundry, 
C. M. Lovested & Co. (Canada) 
Ltd. and Reading Car Wheel Co. 
Inc. 


New Div’d Policy 


For Can. Breweries 


Canadian Breweries Ltd. has 
adopted a new dividend policy 
with the declaration of an in- 
terim dividend of 25c a share 
payable Jan. 2, 1951 to sharehold- 
ers of record Nov. 30, Previously, 
regular dividends of 50c a share 
had been paid quarterly since 
July 1, 1947. 


Future policy will be to declare 
interim dividends in each of the 
first three quarters of the com- 
pany’s fiscal year, with a final 
dividend in the fourth quarter, 
amount to be decided on operat- 
ing results of first three quarters. 
Company officials said this 
change in policy was to align the 
regular dividends with those paid 
by principal Canadian brewing 
companies, 


The company’s policy will con- 
tinue to be to pay out in divi- 
dends each year approximately 
60% of net profit. 


Sales for the fiscal year ended 
Oct. 31, 1950 were at a record 
of approximately $99 millions. 
Net profits after al] charges were 
about $5 millions ($6,688,835 in 
previous fiscal year). Prospects 
for the new fiscal year are for 
better profits, it is stated. 

As last year’s net would be 
equivalent to earnings of about 
$2.25 a common share the new 
dividend policy, if it had been in 
effect last year, would have 
meant dividends totaling $1.35 a 
share in place of the $2 a share 
paid, The Post calculates. 


ELECTROLUX CORP. net profit 
for the nine months ended Sept. 30, 
1950 amounted to $3,134,345 or 
per share compared with $2,481,097 
or $2.02 per share in the same per- 
iod last year. Net profit for the 
quarter ended Sept. 30 was $1,023,- 
665 ($0.83) compared with $708,553 
wa in the corresponding period 


t 


f Oy 


Provisions of the charter that 
no dividends may be paid on 
other shares which would have 
effect. of reducing net current 
assets below $1.5 million, or 
unless a reserve fund equal to 
at least two years’ dividends on 
612% preferred shares has been 
set aside out of profits and main- 
ae unimpaired, will be drop- 
ped. 

The company will not be re- 
quired to set aside as sinking 
fund for the preference shares 
any sum which would reduce) 
consolidated net working capital 
of the company and its subsidi- 
aries below $4 millions. 

However, no dividends may be 
paid on other shares in any year 
in which a sum is not set aside 
as a sinking fund for the prefer- 
ence shares, or while the sinking 
fund is in default. Payment of 
dividends on other shares is also 
limited to earnings after July 
31, 1950. 

In recommending the plan, 
President H. E. Sellers points out 
that the investment to preference 
shareholders in the company is 
maintained intact, and dividends 
are increased from 642% to $1.40 
per share (or $7 per old share) 
per annum. Payment of divi- 
dends on the Class “A” and Class 
“B” shares will now be possible 
whenever the financial condition 
of the company warrants it. He 
also points out that the annual 
requirement for preference divi- 
dends is increased only to $210,- 
000 from $195,000, and that this 
amount will be subject to reduc- 
tion as the new preference shares 
are redeemed. 

Department of National 
Revenue has ruled that no income 
tax liability will, be incurred by 
preference shareholders under 
the proposed plan, except in res- 
pect of dividends received and in 
respect of the premium realized 
on redemption of the preference 
shares. 


Can.Food Products| 
Passes “A” Div’d 


No action was taken by direc- 
tors of Canadian Food Products| 
Ltd. on the dividend on its Class 
“A” no par value shares. The) 
regular quarterly dividend of! 
$1.12%2 a share on the 412%} 
preference shares was declared 
payable Jan. 2, 1951, 


In announcing this _ action, 
President E. P. Taylor. states that | 
in the year ended Oct. 28, 1950) 
the company went through a dif- | 
ficult period of reorganization 
and readjustment and that 
operating results do not justify 
continuance of the dividend on 
the Class “A” shares at the pre- 
sent time, notwithstanding an im- 
provement in earnings in recent 
months. Dividends on the 100,000 
outstanding Class “A” shares, are 
curaulative at the rate of $1 a 
year. The common dividend for 
the quarter ended Jan. 1, 1950 
was passed last year and no com- 
mon dividend has been paid) 
since. 


The annual report for the fis- 
cal year ended Oct. 28, 1950 is 
expected to be released in De- 
cember. Notwithstanding the un- 
satisfactory operating results, the 
company ended the year in good 
financial position and with its| 
funded debt reduced, it is stated. 


Dominion Tar 


Will Expand ~ 

MONTREAL (Staff) — A big 
expansion program, involving ex- 
penditures of over $5 millions, 
has been announced by Dominion 
Tar & Chemical Co. president 
Arthur H. Martin. While a 
breakdown of costs is not avail- 
able, biggest percentage will go 
into construction of a new plant 
in Montreal East for production 
of ethylene glycol and ethylene 
oxide. To get under way im- 
mediately, it will be about a two- 
year project. In addition, a sub- 
stantial increase in facilities for 
manufacturing phthalic anhydride 
is expected to be in operation by 
the end of 1951. 


Decision ‘to start manufacturing 
ethylene glycol was made only 
after several years study. While 
many important products depend 
on a steady supply of it, chief use 
is in the manufacture of anti- 
freeze of the permanent type. Be- 
cause of the heavy demand, 
Dominion feels that a good open- 
ing is available for another Cana- 
dian manufacturer. Two. prin- 
cipal raw materials are used: 
chlorine, made at the company’s 
Beauharnois plant, and ethylene, 
to be secured from byproduct 
gases of a major oil refinery in 
Montreal East. Process “know- 
how” has been obtained from a 
large American producer, 


Ethylene oxide is an essential 
raw material in manufacturing 
synthetic detergents, now being 
produced by one of Dominion’s 
associated companies. 

Increased facilities for phthalic 
anhydride production stem, it 
is stated, from a higher de- 
mand for’ the product, espe- 
cially since the outbreak in Korea. 
A major use is in production of 
resins, one of the main ingredi- 
ents of high-quality paints and it 


$2.55|is also one of the intermediate 


products in manufacturing plas- 
tics and military explosives. 

So far this year, operations of 
Dominion Tar & Chemical Co. 
have “been good in all depart- 
ments,” the company reports. 


‘ 


REG CARY 


managing director of Drug 
Trading Co., Toronto, is the 
first Canadian to be elected 
president of the Federal 
Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, co-operative wholesale 
drug houses in the U, S. and 
Canada, 


Marathon Pap. 
To Build Plant 
For Chlorine 


About $3 millions will be spent 
by Marathon Paper Mills of Can- 
ada Ltd. to expand its operations 
at Marathon, Ont., President 
John Stevens Jr. of Rothschild, 
Wis. announces. 

Included in the program is con- 
struction of a new chemical plant 
at Marathon for supplying chlor- 
ine and other chemicals used in| 
bleaching pulp, and an addition | 
to the steam generating plant to 
increase the electric power capa- 
city by about one third. 

Chlorine has been in tight 
supply for several months now 
in North American markets gen- 
erally and the economics of! 


Marathon’s own situation for) 
are good, Mr.| red share held up to Dec, 14. 
Stevens said. The new plant will | 
produce 25 tons daily of chlorine, 


producing it 


and at the same time +27 tons 
of caustic soda, together with 


No Financing 
For Donnacona, 


Redeems Pref. 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Donna- 
cona Paper Co. will redeem all its 
outstanding 44%2% cumulative con- 
vertible redeemable preferred 
shares, $100 par, on or before Dec. 
15, it is announced. Redemption 
price is 105 and accrued divi- 
dends. ; 

No new financing is planned to 
provide funds for the redemption, 
The Post is told. On the basis of 
the number of shares outstanding 
at Dec. 31, 1949 (25,000), the re- 
tirement will involve an outlay of 
more than $2.6 millions, although 
it’s understood the company has 
already purchased some shares on 
the open market, reducing the 
over-all cost to some extent. 

The company’s newsprint op- 
erations have been at a high level 
throughout the year, and prices 
for its market sulphite pulp have 
strengthened greatly. Market for 
its insulating board, off somewhat 
last year, has also improved, 

Working capital at the end of 
last year amounted to $5,350,000 
(including $370,000 cash) compar- 
ed with $4,670,000 at the end of 
1948 and $3,650,000 a year earlier. 
It’s understood there has been 
still further improvement in the 
company’s working capital posi- 
tion during the current year, and 
this will enable the redemption to 
be carried out without new pub- 
lic financing. The preferred was 
issued in 1946 to provide $1,225,- 
000 for purchase and initial devel- 
opment of timber limits, and $1.2 
millions for capital expenditures 
already made. 

Elimination of the preferred 
will leave a capitalization con- 
sisting of $5,005,000 Series B and 
$910,000 Series C 312% first mort- 
gage sinking fund bonds due 
1962 and 376,572 no par value 
common shares, Although no con- 
version of preferred shares into 
common has been reported as 
yet, preferred shares may be ex- 
changed for common on the basis 
|of four common for.each prefer- 


shares have been 
trading recently around $103 a 
share and moved up last week to 
‘a high of $106 before settling 


| Preferred 


certain other chemicals, This will|down again at $1045s following 


be sufficient to supply all the 
company’s needs of chlorine. 

In . addition to its bleached 
sulphate pulp, Marathon expects 
to turn out about 20 million 
board feet of lumber, mine tim- 
bers and railway ties this year. 
Its lumber operation has nothing 


| to do with its pulpwood operation 


at Marathon, Mr. Stevens said. 
The limits around Marathon are 
not sufficient to supply the needs 
of the company’s mill, with the 
result that it buys about 20% of 
its pulpwood he said. The lumber 
operation is being conducted with 
four small semi-portable mills in 
ee district near Hearst, 
nt. 


DOMINION WIDE 


news of the proposed redemption. 
Low this year was $9314, set in 
January. Common shares moved 
up on the news about $1% a 
share, were trading around $25 
at early midweek, 


Mtl. Shows 42 Issues 
14,814 Short Oct. 31 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Montreal 
Stock Exchange report shows short 
position of 14,814 shares of 42 issues 
at Oct. 31, 1950, against 13,985 shares 
of 38 issues «.t Oct. 14, 1950. 


Short position on the Montreal | 


Curb Market at Oct. 31, totaled 61,- 
019 shares of 28 issues, compared 
with 51,761 shares of 24 issues at 
Oct. 14. 


REPRESENTATION 


An old established Canadian Company with a sales organ- 
ization covering the whole of the Dominion, calling on 
meat packers and meat processors, would consider taking 
on an additional line, preferably one adaptable to its 
present trade. Would consider handling on a commission 
basis or would be prepared to make investment if proposi- 


tion sufficiently interesting. 


BOX 52, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION ASSISTANT 
WANTED 


A young man with proven ability in writing 
copy, creative printing, merchandising 
and general advertising knowledge. 


Write in confidence giving particulars of age, 
education, experience, marital status and 


salary required to: 


General Advertising Manager: 


™~, 


Canadian Breweries Limited 
285 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario 


FOR FAST, SAFE MATERIAL HANDLING 
YOU CAN’T BEAT MATHEWS CONVEYERS 
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@ Whatever your handling problem might be —whether it 


involves Roller or Wheel Conveyers, Trolley 
a specially engineered 
Engineers. 


or Inter-floor Belt Conveyers, or 
system—take it to Mathews 
ex 


can buy. Don’t settle for less. 


perience that builds reputations: in conveyer 
You'll find that Mathews quality and service are the best you 


Conveyers, Portable 
i conveying 
They’ve got the type of 
the business. 


Write Today. For Catalogs MD5O and 848 
MATHEWS CONVEYER CO. LTD. 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


ENGINEERING OFFICES: ‘TORONTO 


- HAMILTON - MONTREAL 


SALES AGENTS: HALIFAX ~- SAINT JOHN ~- FORT WILLIAM ~- REGINA 
CALGARY + VANCOUVER - WINNIPEG ~- SASKATOON - EDMONTON 


So Speen Ba GE RA ES A RE PAE PRISE SB weil A RS it LORE a Rt we it 
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GOVERNMENT 
AND 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


BELL, GOUINLOCK & CO. 


LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1920 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


IN PERFECT TASTE. .. A set. of these 
monogrammed glasses will be received with 
pleasure by your clients or friends. The monogram 
makes them a thoughtfully personal gift. 


Etched on fine glassware, they may be purchased 
in sets of 6 or 8, in capacities of 7, 9, 11, 12, 14 
and 16 ounces priced from .55c to .75c each glass 
according to size. 


Discounts are allowed on quantity purchases. 


No bother ... no worries! We will be happy to 
package your selections individually, and to ship 
them direct, with your card enclosed, to reach 
their destination in time for Christmas. 


NOTE—To ensure Christmas deliveries enquiries 
must reach us not later than November 15th. 


LINDSAY STUDIOS 


LIMITED 


80 BLOOR ST. WEST TORONTO 


ACOUSTI 


CELOTER 


and 
Acoustical Products. 


Modern Sound Conditioning is important wher- 
ever people congregate for work, play or rest. 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning products 
already provide lasting, built-in quiet for build- 
ings from coast to coast. 


Easily and quickly installed, Acousti-Celotex 
requires no special maintenance. Can be 
painted and washed repeatedly without reduc 
ing its sound absorbing efficiency. 


Get in touch with our nearest branch 
q for Consultation and Estimate. 


Dominion Sound Equipments 
Tha 
Head Office: 4040 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal 


Branches ot: Halifax, Saint John, Teronte, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver. f 
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The Editorial Page 


This is an Ominous Warning 


Canadians are still among the most fortunate 
of peoples but one important group of them, 


the white collared or middle class, is not quite’ 


so fortunate as it was 10 years ago. Some new 
official information on personal income and ex- 
penditures which appeared in The Financial 
Post last week is worth the most careful study. 
It indicates some significant deterioration in the 
economic standing of a group this country or 
any other cah ill afford to see weakened. 

It may not be news to the hard-pressed house- 
wife, but it is of national significance never- 
theless, that Canadians are spending a consid- 
erably higher proportion of their incomes on 
the bare necessities like food and lesson such 
things as books, recreation, travel and educa- 
tion than they were in 1939. 

They are also spending less, in some case 
much less, on houshold help, clothing, medical 
care and funerals. On automobiles they are 
spending a little higher percentage 6f their 
earnings but on gasoline and oil a little less— 
which means that motor cars cost a good deal 
more than they did in 1939, but we are not 


Why Restriction Now? 


In their defense thinking far too many peo- 
ple forget that Korea is only one of a dozen 
danger spots. Whether we win there as quickly 
as seemed possible 10 days ago, or whether 
Chinese intervention prolongs this particular 
struggle, it does not alter the basic situation. 

What we have experienced in Korea may 
he repeated on a larger and gfar more dan- 
gerous scale elsewhere next week, next month 
or next year. Until we have convincing proof 
that Russia has abandoned all ambition for 
further aggression, until in fact Russia really 
starts to disarm, Canada and her allies have 
no choice. They must build up their: defenses. 

And we are only starting to do that job. 

The plans and commitments made months 
ago are only being translated into actual de- 
fense orders now. As we start to fill these orders 
there will be less labor, less steel, less power 
and other resources for meeting civilian re- 
quirements. Without some check such as the 
curb on installment buying and certain types 
of construction as announced recently we might 
have difficulty in filling defense orders and 
dangerous inflationary pressure on prices would 
certainly develop. 

And there is another hard fact we must also 
face. 

In this defense business we are expected to 
co-operate fully and freely with our other part- 
ners and particularly with the nearest and 
strongest of those partners, the United States. 
If Americans find it necessary to make sac- 
rifices, to do without some butter in order to 
have more guns, then decency and fairness com- 
pel us to. do likewise. It may not be necesasry 
nor desirable, because of differences in re- 
sources, to follow every Washington move pre- 
cisely and immediately, but in the main we 
must expect to share alike. 


But Can They Stop? 

The Attlee Government may placate a few 
of its die-hard Socialist supporters by going 
ahead with further nationalization of industry 
but it will not please the man in the street. 

A British Gallup Poll indicates strong major- 
ity opposition not only to the proposed taking 
over of the steel industry, but also to the pos- 
sible taking over of five other major industries. 
In this survey the Gallup Poll confirms what al- 
most every recent visitor to Britain has long 
suspected, 

Asked whether they approved or disapproved 
of the government’s plan to nationalize iron or 
steel only 32% of those queried by Gallup 
answered yes, while 50% said no, and the 
balance were undecided. 

In a second question concerning a. similar 
step for insurance, chemicals, cement, sugar and 
meat, the percentage of disapprovals ranged 
from 49% to 59%, and approval from a high 
of 31% with insurance, to a low of 22% for 
meats. In not a single case was there anything 
close to a majority in favor of the Government 
extending nationalization. 

Whether Mr. Attlee and his government will 
heed this warning is another matter. 

One of the great weaknesses and dangers 
of the Socialist machine is that it is neither 
equipped with brakes nor a reverse gear. Once 
started it can go in only one direction even if 
this means wrecking itself.and the country in 
the process. Something like that happened in 
Germany, Italy and Russia during and after the 
First Great War. Something like that could hap- 
pen in Britain so long as a Socialist Government 
remains even in nominal control. 


Those Nickel Charges 


There has been: ‘an acute nickel shortage 
since July. Demands for stainless steel, one of 
the largest uses.of nickel, have sharply increased 
this year. On top of this has come the urgent 
need for nickel in war materials — trucks, tanks, 
airplanes, gun recoil systems. 

Fortune magazine takes note of the nickel 
shortage in its November issue and imputes re- 
sponsibility to the International: Nickel Company 
of Canada. It rakes up the story of the ill-fated 
Nicaro Nickel‘Company, a United States Gov- 
ernment-aided wartime project in Cuba, 1 which 
closed operations in 1947. 

Says Fortune: “Inco has no monopoly on pro< 
ducing the present trouble in nickel. But it is 
difficult, no matter how you refine it, altogether 
to separate trouble in nickel from Inco policy ... 
Many iri the trade think that, had Inco not be- 
haved as it did when Nicaro’s fate was in the 
balance, the operation might, have survived. 
It estimates operation of Nicaro would boost the 
nickel supply by 25 to 32 million pounds. 

While Nicaro was selling nickel oxide at 33 
cents a pound, Inco sold it at 30 cents. Sixteen 
months after Nicaro closed, Inco raised the price 
to 36% cents. At the same time nickel went up 
from 35 to 40 cents. During the same period, 
however, though not mentioned by Fortune 
other metal prices rose much more sharply. 

What Fortune seems to overlook, as well, ' 
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taking so ‘many long drives because gas costs 
far more too, 

Boiled down and digested, these statistics 
confirm what has long been suspected, namely 
that the standard of living of our middle or 
white collared class, which suffered a body 
blow during the war, has not yet recovered. 
And so long as bare necessities like food and 
shelter continue to be high, and taxes continue 
to be heavy, it will not recover. 

Since 1939 the pressure has been severe and 
continues so on this group. In this category in- 
come has risen some but not nearly to the extent 
as the increase in wages. And of course the tax 
take of governments has multiplied. 

Over wide areas of Europe, two world wars, 
heavy taxes, and inflation, have almost wiped 
out the middle class. The position of that very 
important group in Great Britain deteriorates 
further every year. 

What makes a country strong and gives it 
stability is the size and vigor of its middle 
class. What we needed is more “leveling up” and 
less “leveling down.” 


shortage of other materials), people will have 
to make do with fewer stainless steel kitchen 
sinks, fancy building fronts, and less shiny stuff 
in their automobiles. We can’t have everything 
in an economy geared for war. Yapping at Inco 
won’t fix that problem. 


What's Ahead of Agriculture? 


This is a good time to take stock of agri- 
culture. On the crops now: largely harvested 
will depend farm income for at least the next 
six months. 

Because agriculture is still the country’s 
greatest basic industry, in which one third of 
the nation’s population is directly engaged, no 


businessman can afford to leave it out of his . 


calculations. The housewife who buys food, the 
railwayman who hauls wheat, apples, potatoes 
or livestock, the packer who processes meat, 
the miller who makes flour—all of these and 
many more have a vital interest in the fortunes 
of the farmer. 


The past 10 years have been exceptionally 
prosperous ones for farming. Generally both 
prices and production have been high. Costs, of 
course, have been high also, though improved 
methods and especially greater mechanization 
have so far prevented any very serious squeeze. 


Production patterns in the past decade have 
been simple. During most of the period there 
was an unprecedented demand for certain farm 
products and Canadian farmers concentrated on 
turning out those products with little worry or 
need to worry about markets. 


Looking ahead, however, the picture becomes 
far less clear, Competition is getting keener. 
Farm population is getting older. Farms in many 
areas are getting larger. 


To help readers of The Financial Post un- 
derstand the new and basic problems confronting 
our agricultural industry in this issue is pub- 
lished a report on Canadian farming. Views of 
some of Canada’s outstanding agriculturists are 
presented. To businessmen in every industry 
they are worth most careful study and con- 
sideration. 


Production Study 


An enlightening example of British effort 
to increase industrial efficiency is to be seen 
in the current project of Lever Brothers. 

It has initiated production studies in 82 fac- 
tories throughout the United Kingdom and 
Europe since 1945. It has 14 production study 
engineers working from London and Rotterdam, 
and 39 plant experts have been trained: This 
is no mean achievement since it takes from two 
to three years to train a study engineer, who 
devises productivity studies, and about a year 
to train a man to put the plan into operation. 

The Lever Brothers studies have been aimed 
at (1) establishing new “normals” by: modern 
equipment, logical layout and motion studies of 
workers; (2) incentive schemes that carry pro- 
ductivity beyond the new normal. 

The importance of replacing obsolete ma- 
chinery showed up clearly. In a factory where 
packing was done by hand, the manufacture 
and packing of soap bars required 23.5 man- 
hours per ton. In another factory where modern 
packing machinery was used, the labor cost 
has been reduced to 8.1 man-hours per ton. 

Significant gains were made in many fac- 
tories after improved methods and incentives 
were applied. Increases in * productivity per 
worker ranged from 29% to 150%. 


But Sir Geoffrey Heyworth) Lever Bros. 
chairman, has a word of caution about making . 


comparisons between one country and another. 

Theoretically, he says productivity could be, 
increased in England and Holland if those coun-' 
tries adopted the larger units of sale that are 
common in the United States and Canada. The 
average sale of the leading brand of packaged 
soap in the U. S. is 23 ounces per package. It 
is seven ounces in England and nine ounces in 
Holland. It is therefore not practicable to ob- 
tain the same efficiency in England and Holland 
as in the U. S. until the consumers in those 
countries buy in larger units. 


What Are They Taught? 


The other day a group of citizens was asked 
by the Gallup Poll whether members of the 
House of Commons at Ottawa were appointed 
or elected. Ten per cent replied that they were 
appointed, 17 per cent were not sure.’ 

Had that display of ignorance occurred in 
some other country, most of us would have 
smugly assured ourselves that it couldn’t hap- 
pen here. But it did. And the people queried 
were not infants or morons but Canadians of 
voting age and a scientifically selected sample 
of our citizenry. 


Had even five per cent of those queried been 
unable to answer that elementary question cor- 
rectly, we would have had good reasons for 
feeling concerned. But when over 25 per cent 
fail then surely we have evidence “that. some- 
thing is Set wrong .with our system of 

We do children, today 

not anata our school 
to be able to name the fathers ‘of confederation 


or all the prime ministers since 1867. We don’t . 
unfortunately, expect them to know hardly 


anything about public affairs. But surely they 
should be taught the rudiments of democratic 
government and taught it in such a way that 


_ it sticks, 
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Napier Moore’ 
Serateh Pad 


A FEW DAYS AGO we ran into 
Major James Baxter, president of 
McKim Advertising. We have known 
him a good many years. Or perhaps 
we should say we knew the old Jim 


ecstasy. 

He spoke to us. He said, in a kind- 
ly way, “Have you ever been at 
James Bay?” 

We sad no. 

He said, “Does the Canada Goose 
mean anything to you?” 

We gave forth an_ incoherent 
mumble. 

“You haven’t lived,” he said. A far- 
away look came’ into the Major’s 
eyes. He spoke again, as a man in a 
trance. “I was up there ten days ago 
and the exhilaration of it is still with 
me. I cannot describe it to you except 
to say that if you go some time you 
will never forget it. To sit in a blind 
in the shadow of the great pre- 
Cambrian shield — the oldest rocks 
in all the world — to look away out 
through the early morning mist 
across the waters of that fantastic bay 
where Henry Hudson was cast adrift 
by a mutinous crew to die; to see the 
geese come in in mile long flights like 
wisps of cloud at first, and then 
settle with rush of wings and 
clamorous honking in the golden 
sweep of grassland along the shore. 
That’s living!” 

The Major took a deep breath and 
continued. “There were two of us 
kneeling in the blind of grass and 
willow branches. It was almost dawn 
and far up the bay we could see them 
coming. Hundreds of them, honking 
high. Too high at first for shooting, 
but soon, we knew, they’d drop, a 
flight or two perhaps, to answer the 
high-pitched, piercing call of Tom, 
our Indian guide. Suddenly, a voice 
beside me cried out: ‘Canada geese, 
Jim, Canada geese. Look!’ Sure 
enough. We'd seen blues and snow, 
but here for the first time were the 
Canadas. A flight of them led by a 
honking 15-pound gander and head- 
ing in for the flats...” 

Some minutes later, in a state of 
enthrallment, we were rushing down- 
town to buy a ticket to James Bay 
when we suddenly stopped short. We 
turned about, raced back. But 
Baxter was nowhere in sight. We 
still don’t know how many geese he 
got. 


= * * 


OUR NEXT SLIDE shows the Usk 
River. The Usk is in South Wales. 
And it was there that a Mr..W. E. de 
la T. Mallett, while spinning for sea 
trout, hooked a salmon. The account 
of what followed is vouched for by 
no less an authority than the United 
Kingdom Information Office. 

After playing the fish for an hour, 
Mr. Mallett’s 4-lb. test nylon line 
eaught under a rock on the far side 
of the river. Having no gaff or boat, 
he dropped the line, drove six miles 
for assistance and returned to re- 
cover the line and land the salmon, 
a 44-lb. beauty measuring 44 inches, 
. We shall send a clipping of this 
item to Edward Weeks, the editor of 
Atlantic Monthly, Ted was in Toronto 
recently and Floyd Chalmers gave a 
luncheon in his honor, attended by a 
number of local editors athirsting 
for literary conversation. Also pres- 
ent was J. S. McLean, president of 
Canada Packers, who is an ardent 
angler. He is probably the ardentest 
angler we ever met. Moreover, it was 
quickly apparent that practically 
everyone there was a fly worshipper. 
It was, in short, an all-star cast. In 
all our life we never attended a more 
piscatorial luncheon. 

* * * 


IN LAST WEEK’S SCRATCH PAD 
we said, quite mildly, that we couldn’t 
figure out why a Canadian university 
(New Brunswick) should publish as 
its first book a biography of a Welsh 
Prime Minister of Great Britain 
(Lloyd George) written by a U. S. 
biographer (Robert Sherwood). 

From Frank E. Thomas, Toronto, 
ccmeth a rebuke. He writes: “I can’t 
figure out why that should agitate 
you enough to mention it in your 
column. Isn’t it true that many 
people, including you and me, would 
like to see the complete disappearance 
of racial and nationalistic prejudices? 
Ii that’s so, what difference does it 


_make whether or not it’s a Canadian 


university, a Welshman, and a U. S. 
writer? I feel the important thing is 
that a fine institution of learning will 
publish a book about a great man 
written by a good writer.” 

* * * 


IN BRITAIN, envelopes containing 
the usual forms demanding, payment 
ot income tax bore the imprinted 
message, “More Blood Donors Want- 
ed.” 

Good, but still not quite as good as 
the health week slogan printed on 
our Ottawa Government’s envelopes 
enclosing the baby bonus cheques in 
January, 1949 — “Recreation Pays 
Dividends.” 


Stop Me If — 


“Oh, doctor,” cried the wild-eyed man, 
“I'm dreadfully afflicted. ‘The ghosts of 
my dead relatives come and perch on 
the tops of the fence-posts all around 
my garden when dusk is falling. I can 
look out into the gloaming any evening 
and see a couple of dozen spooks sitting 
on the tops of the posts, waiting, wait- 
ing, waiting! What can I do?” 

“Sharpen the tops of the posts.” 

* . + 

Entering a drugstore a girl asked how 
to take a dose of castor oil without tast- 
ing it. The assistant said he would look 


up some suggestions, but meanwhile 


would the young lady like to try a new 
lemonade powder they had just got in. 


‘The young lady would, and when the 


glass was finished the assistant asked, 
with a smile: “Well, did you taste it?” 
“Good Heavens,” gasped the girl. “Was 


‘the castor oil in that lemonalle? I wanted 


it for my small brother.” ; 


* 
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Post Scripts 


Third Generation 


Third generation af a well known 
Canadian textile knitting family, 
William V. (for VanAllen, a family 
name) Holton, is new president of 
the Silk and Rayon Institute, one of 
the three 
branches of the 
ef: i mat Fs 
Textiles Insti- 
tute of Canada. 

Holton, 
known as Bill, 
is young in § 
years (36), but © 
in experience in 
the knitting and 
spinning in- 
dustry he’s a 
veteran. He is 
probably the. 
youngest pres-# 
ident to head# 
the Silk and*® 
Rayon Institute 
which com- 
prises 54 plants across Canada em- 
ploying 19,000 persons. 


In business life fair-haired Holton 
is president and general manager of 
the Glendale Spinning Mills Limited, 
Hamilton, -which employs 300 men 
and women. The Glendale firm is a 
development of the family’s original 
knitting business, the Chipman Hol- 
ton Knitting Company, also of Ham- 
ilton, The Holton family still retains 
an interest in this firm, founded in 
the early 1900s by William A. Holton, 
grandfather of the new Institute 
president. 


In his boyhood, Holton who was 
educated at Trinity College School, 
Port Hope, spent part of his vaca- 
tions and spare time around the mill. 
From school he went on the payroll 
in the mill operation learning the 
processes. His father’s untimely 
death elevated him to the vice- 
presidency and general manager- 
ship in June 1936, and in May of this 
year he was elected president. 


Holton with his wife and three 
children (two sons and a daughter) 
reside on a small farm near Burling- 
ton, where farming, hunting and 
fishing are his chief hobbies. 


He Brought Us An Industry 


One of Britain’s more successful 
dollar earners in this country is Wil- 
liam Kenneth Shirlaw, director and 
general manager of Leyland Motors 

(Canada) Ltd. 

Over the past 

two years, while 

quietly studying 
the Canadian 
market from an 
office at Toron- 
to’s Malton air- 
port, Shirlaw has 
adroitly manoeu- 
vred his com- 
pany into a uni- 
que and strong 
position among 

British automo- 

= tive manufactur- 
= ers competing 

here, 
The unique 
aspect comes 
from Leyland’s announcement, early 
this fall, of a new line of diesel 
trucks, designed and made in Canada, 
specifically for the Canadian market. 
The strength lies in a modern pro- 
duction plant, also opened officially 
this month, at Longueuil, Que? 

No other British manufacturer has, 
so far, attempted as ambitious a proj- 
ect. Most have relied — as Leyland 
has until now—on British-designed 
vehicles imported or assembled here. 
But Shirlaw believes—in the truck 
field at any rate—there is no real 
future in such a policy. If volume 
sales are to be made in Canada, he 
maintains, the product must be custom 
tailored to Canadian needs. 

The Leyland G.M., a good-natured, 
unassuming Lancastrian of 52, with a 
pronounced North England accent, is 
a veteran of 32 years’ service with 
Leyland. Beginning as an engineering 
apprentice in 1919, he graduated 
through various sales and service 


} 
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posts to management of his company’s 
enterprises in Scotland. This post he 
held until his present appointment. 


Shirlaw is convinced his company 
has a big future here, largely through 
its long experience in the use of high- 
speed diesel engines, Rising costs of 
fuel and labor, and the need for 
greater power in commercial vehicles, 
make diesel the engine of today and 
tomorrow, he believes. He points to 
the fact that many Canadian trans- 
port firms have already switched to 
this form of power, and others are 
following their example. 


This is the main reason why Ley- 
land Canada recently bought its new 
Longueuil plant, which has 110,000 
sq. ft. of floor space and “plenty of 
room for expansion.” Located at a 
former airport, the company is enthu- 
siastically using its inherited runways 
for testing and development, 


N. B. Municipal Head 


The Union of New Brunswick 
Municipalities has called upon an 
electrical engineer to head this im- 
portant body for 1950-51. He is 
Mayor H. E, 

Marmen of Ed- “a 

mundston which f z 

is the home of ; 
the paper and ; 
lumbering indus- 
tries of Fraser * 
Companies Ltd. ¢ 

That the en-< 
suing year will 
be one of the 
most active 
since the Union’s 
organization is 
seen in the num- 
ber of important 
tasks it will deal # 
with during the 
period, High in 
the list is the 
working out of an all-round satis- 
factory agreement over a division of 
the receipts of the recently imposed 
provincial sales tax to help finance 
educational and social services costs 
of local governments. 


MR. MARMEN 


At the 44th annual convention of 
the Union held recently in Frederic- 
ton, Mayor Marmen was the unan- 
imous choice for president. A native 
of Riviere du Loup, Quebec, he has 
been a resident of Edmundston since 
1917. He is an eloquent platform 
speaker in either English or French. 

Marmen attended public schools at 
Riviére du Loup and then went on 
to college at Quebec City. Later he 
entered the engineering school of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and graduated with his B.Sc. degree 
in electrical engineering. 


He came to Edmundston 31 years 
ago for construction work at the 
Fraser Companies plant and stayed 
with this company until 1921. In that 
year he accepted the position of 
electrical superintendent for the Town 
of Edmundston, a position he held 
for 25 years. In 1946 he opened his 
own business and this was expanded 
into Marmen Electric Engineering 
Service. Marmen is also associated 
with the St. John Construction Com- 
pany. 

In the federal constitutency of 
Restigouche - Madawaska, where the 
Liberal party has suffered only one 
reverse since 1930, Mayor Marmen 
ran as an opposition candidate in 
the general elections of 1944 but met 
with defeat. In 1948 he was elected 
Mayor of Edmundston. After com- 
pleting his first term of office he 
was re-elected by acclamation. 


Mayor Marmen’s busy public and 
business career has not prevented him 
from taking part in other community 


activities. He is a member of the’ 


Edmundston Curling Club and Lions 
Club, serving in 1942-1943 as district 
governor for the Lions International 
organization, embracing all Lions 
clubs in N. B. and the State of Maine. 
His hobby is reading and the devel- 
opment of a fine library embracing 
books on literature, Canedian history 
and science. The Marmens have six 
children, all of whom are married. 
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What Others 
Are Saying 


Editorial of the Week 


An Example for the Others 
Regina Leader-Post 

Canada and the United States set an example 
which other western nations might do well to 
follow when they signed an agreement to co- 
ordinate their resources, skills and economies in 
the interests of the “common defense” of the two 
countries. 

The same two nations set a similar example in 
1941 when they signed the famous Hyde Park 
agreement. The Hyde Park agreement was 
dictated by the urgencies of the Second World 
War. The new agreement, although signed in 
times of peace, was the result of the shadow of a 
possible Third World War, and the necessity of 
both nations to get ready for it. ; 

It is undoubtedly easier for Canada and the 
U. S.A. to sign such a pact than it would be for 
most other nations. Both countries are on the same 
continent, have a common frontier, speak the same 
language, have similar cultures and economies, 
Other western nations do not share these advan- 
tages with their nearest neighbors. Yet the sign- 
ing of similar agreements between nations on this 
side of the iron curtain would immeasurably 
strenghen the west. 


Other People’s Views 


IDIOTS WITH GUNS is the way some hunters: 
are described by the Fort William Times-Journal. 
“To save human life we may find it necessary 
soon to make would-be nimrods take a course in 
hunting practices before they are given a licence.” 


BLANKET BANS on certain types of construc- 
tion are not enthusiastically acclaimed by the 
Edmonton Journal. Commenting on recent U. S. 
action it advises: “Prohibitions of this kind need 
to be applied with a good deal of discretion and 
imagination.” - 


GAME LAWS need tightening in Newfound- 
land, thinks the St. John’s Telegram. “This paper 
does not believe conservation is being seriously 
considered when a month is allowed for the shoot- 
ing of game birds, and when 6,000 or more licenses 
are issued to pursue the moose and caribou for 
three months. Is it to be supposed that the New- 
foundland moose are more prolific than those of, 
for example, Quebec, where the license to shoot 
is this year limited to seven days?” 


UNNECESSARY CONSUMER spending might 
be more easily curbed if the Government would set 
an example, points out the Moose Jaw Times- 
Herald. There is not much sign evident that the 
Government intends to reduce or curtail its spend- 
ing in nonmilitary purchasing. The people might 
be encouraged to accept curtailment of their 
spending if they were given leadership in that 
direction, other than exhortations to buy bonds 
and thereby furnish the Government with more 
Money to spend. 


NOW WE KNOW how those rumors about 
cabinet changes start. Reveals the Vancouver 
Province: “On dull days at Ottawa, the boys in 
the Press Gallery have one sure standby. ‘Let’s 
reorganize the cabinet.’ some one of them will say 
and the typewriters will begin to click. The cabi- 
net is always subject to reorganization, Time and 
mortality have their way with it as with other 
human institutions, and the claims of political 
expediency must be satisfied. So there is always 
a possible story for the newspaperman who is 
able to make intelligent guesses as to changes.” 


CLAIMS THAT CANADA is not fulfilling 
food contracts with Great Britain are completely 
inaccurate, argues the Winnipeg Free Press. “What 
these refer to are ‘open-end’ agreements which 
enable Canadian producers, if they choose to do 
so, to sell certain farm products to the United 
Kingdom at prices which generally have been 
below the open market. Therefore our producers 
have largely chosen not to do so and in conse- 
quence the shipments are much lower than the 
maximum amount named in these agreements— 
which is fully understandable and quite as it 
should be. No contract has been broken in letter 
or spirit and there is no occasion or justification 
for creating such an impression in the public 
mind.” 
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Sarnia’s Boom Broadens; 
$30 Million in New Plants 


The boom in Sarnia’s Chemical 
Valley this week gained added 
tempo and took a new turn, In- 

. volving a total of nearly $30 mil- 
lions, the developments were: 

—Announcement that a $7 
millions groundwood and _ sul- 
phite mill will be erected as part 
of a $24% millions project also 
involving a $9 millions paper 
mill across the river at Port 
Huron, Mich.; 

—General Tire & Rubber Co. 
announcement of plans for a $5 
millions mechanical rubber 
goods plant. 

Behind the papermill project is 
a U. S. company with a wholly 
owned Canadian subsidiary, 
Premier Pulp & Paper Co, Ltd., 
The Financial Post is informed. 
This latter was incorporated early 
this year by the Toronto legal 
firm of Mackenzie & Saunderson 
with a capital of 2,500,000 shares, 
par $5. It will handle all Cana- 
dian operations. 

No public financing is expected 
for the Canadian company, but 
there may be some for the JU. S. 
parent company, The Post is told. 
Plans are not finalized yet. Name 
of the parent company is not 
disclosed but unconfirmed reports 
say the project is being backed 
at least partly by Boston money. 

Work is scheduled to start next 
March or April on the $7 millions 
Sarnia mill, on a 45-acre site at 
Point Edward near the Blue 
Water Bridge. It will have an 
annual capacity of 18,600 tons of 
sulphite pulp, 48,000 tons of 
groundwood pulp and will employ 
about 350 people. 

$9 Millions Mill 

At Port Huron, across the river 
-on the U. S. side, the parent com- 
pany will erect a $9 millions mill 
with, initially, two paper ma- 
chines with a combined capacity 
of 62,000 tons a year of catalogue 
and directory paper. _ 

There will be room for doubling 
plant capacities on both sides of 
the river. 

The two types of pulps produc- 
ed in the Canadian mill will be 
pumped, in slush form, across 
the river on a flume suspended 
from the Blue Water Bridge, or 
elst through a pipeline below the 
river, for processing at the Port 
Huron mill, This will save 
on U. S. customs duty. In slush 
form, the pulp crosses the order 
free of duty while the finished 
paper would have to pay a 15%- 
20% or higher duty. 

Pulpwood for the project will 
come from 800 square miles of 
limits south of the CNR from 
Gogama to Peterbell (northwest 
of Sudbury and Capreol). About 
95% of the wood will go to Sarnia 
by rail. Between 1,000 and 2,000 
men will be employed in the 
woods. Some $3 millions will be 


spent for its woods management 
plan. 


General Tire 


General Tire & Rubber Coa., 
head office, Akron, Ohio, fifth 
largest rubber company in the 
world, has purchased 26 acres of 
land from the Crown-owned 
Polymer Corp. at Sarnia and 
intends to commence construction 
of a mechanical rubber goods 
plant, at a cost of around $5 mil- 
lions, as soon as possible after the 
New Year. . Construction of a 
$500,000 Canadian head office 
and warehouse building will also 
get under way shortly at Leaside, 
Ont. 


Proximity to synthetic rubber 
supplies was one of the chief 
factors in company’s decision to 
build at Sarnia. Price of the 
natural rubber has jumped some 
350% this year so far. 


General Tire with some 2,500 
dealers across Canada has been 
operating in this country for 18 
years. The Sarnia plant will be 
the company’s first Canadian 
manufacturing unit, 


Clouds of War 


Raise Futures 


(Continued from page 1) 
commodity spot and futures mar- 
kets. As is the case in the stock 
market Canadian price trends 
usually follow U. S. lead very 
closely. For Canadian purchasing 
agents and business officials gen- 
erally, action on the U. S. futures 
markets is still the best barometer 
of the price picture and most Can- 
adian buying policy is based on 
its action and the demand-supply 
story it tells. 


For instance strong action in 
New York hide markets following 
outbreak of Korean war gradually 
forced Canadian hide prices up 
and this in turn has _ boosted 
leather and shoe prices here in 
recent weeks. 


Recent strong tone on the cocoa 
futures market in New York has 
reflected strong world demand 
and anticipated firm prices on 
early offerings this month of the 
next 1950-51 African cocoa crop. 


Canadian tire manufacturers 
who have already announced 
three price hoists on their prod- 
ucts since Korea as a result of a 
350% jump in natural rubber 
commodity market (since first of 
year) again find their prices lag- 
ging behind raw material replace- 
ment values and faced with nec- 
essity of yet another price hoist 
unless raw rubber prices react 
sharply over next few days. 


dy 
and the end of the rainbow 


@ You could have knocked Mr. Peabody 


Short-Term Ob 


jective Gained, 


Disband Dollar-Sterling Board 


OTTAWA (Staff) — Trade 
Minister Howe this week an- 
nounced an end to the Dollar 
Sterling Trade Board by Dec. 
31. 

Disbanding of the board was 
seen as a result of the fact its 
short-term objectives have to 
a large extent been ery nige 3 

An official statement by the 
Dollar Sterling Trade Board at 
Ottawa simultaneously revealed 
board chairman J. S, Duncan 
was at present en route to 
Europe and the U. K. 

“Any complete statement 
must come from Mr. Duncan,” 
a board official informed The 


Govt. Plans 
Qn Insurance 


(Continued from page 1) 
page 2) there are theoretically 
three sources of funds which, in 
law, could be available to share- 
holders, 


One of these is a portion of the 
surplus in the participating fund 
(as discussed above). 

Another is the actual surplus 
in the shareholders account ($6.2 
millions at the end of 1949). 

The third is the surplus in the 
company’s nonparticipating busi- 
ness account ($44.3 millions at 
the end of 1949). 

Legally, the entire undistrib- 
uted surplus in nonpar account 
could be transferred for distribu- 
tion to life company shareholders. 
But in practice, only “greed or 
ignorance” — to use the term 
heard here — would cause any 
such steps to be taken. 

Nonpar policies on any com- 
pany’s books may not mature for 
20, 30 or 50 years. Under today’s 
unsettled conditions, wise man- 
agement would tend to keep most 
of this money on hand against 
future eventualities. (Actual 
transfer from this fund to share- 
holders account in 1949 was 
$503,000.) 

Thus the total sums as shown 
in The Post table, while legally 
available to shareholders, rep- 
resent, in fact little more than an 
eventual theoretical breakup 
value rather than a practical or 
distributable surplus. 


Discount Mutualization Theory 


One further possibility which 
is completely discounted is that 
Canadian life companies might 
produce a handsome present 
profit if they were mutualized. 

Ottawa authorities completely 
explode this theory. 

It is pointed out that by the 
time a Canadian company had 
run the gauntlet of directors, pol- 
icyholders, shareholders, Par- 
liament, the Treasury Board and 


should provide everybody with enough 


Post. “However, the matter of 
the board’s termination has 
recently been under considera- 
tion. 

“Some thought has also been 
given to conditioning the more 
permanent aspects of Dollar 
Sterling Trade Board activities. 

“On his visit to the U. K., Mr. 
Duncan will be working out 
with the board’s counterpart 
organization (the Dollar Ex- 
ports Board), the best metho 
of achieving this. . 

“A further statement will be 
made on this question by Mr. 
Duncan,” he concluded, “early 
in December.” 


tax officials, there would be no 
possible chance of any unsound 
or extremely lucrative deal being 
consummated. 

It is stated that there have been 
no requests made here for mu- 
tualization. 

The most important mutualiza- 
tion deal of modern Canadian 
life insurance history was North 
American Life. But this was a 
very special case, since the com- 
pany’s charter. provided from the 
first, that the so-called “guarantee 
fund” could be mutualized at any 
time. 

Thus this company was able to 
mutualize without running the 
gauntlet of Parliament and the 
Federal Treasury Board. 

There is also another impor- 
tant barrier — to mutualization 
income tax at present-day 
rates. 

J. E. O. Papillon, described as a 
lawyer, claims he is a sharehold- 
er and that he has been refused 
access to the shareholders’ regis- 
ter. He has got a writ from 
Superior Court in Montreal, un- 
der which Sun is to appear with- 
in six days. 

The Federal Government used 
to publish complete lists of all 
life insurance shareholders and 
their holdings, every three years. 
This was dropped during the war 
for economy reasons; hasn’t been 
resumed. 

There is no legal compulsion 
on the Government to publish 
information about life company 
shareholders. Under present spec- 
ulative conditions, it’s unlikely 
that such information will be 
forthcoming from the Govern- 
ment, 


Ottawa Asks 
More Steel— 


(Continued from page 1) 
more than ever before. They are 
co-operating to the fullest extent. 
This year they will probably top 
all records with 3.2 million net 
tons of rolling mill products. In 
the first nine months, production 
of steel ingots and castings was 
2,509,473 tons against 2,404,368 
last year. , 

Imports from Europe are up 
too. The United Kingdom total 
for the year is expected to be in 
the neigborhood of 183,000 tons. 
But this, plus the increase in do- 
mestic production, doesn’t com- 
pensate for a huge reduction in 
shipments from the U. S. At last 
count, they were down 50%. Over 
the year, that means around 500,- 
000 tons, We just can’t afford to 
lose that sort of tonnage. 

Traditionally, the U. S. has 
supplied us with about one-third 
of our steel needs, mainly of a 
type and size not rolled in Cana- 

a. : 

Key area is flat-rolled prod- 
ucts. U. S. imports slumped 190,- 
000 tons in the first eight months 
— due in large measure to more 
cautious spring and early summer 
buying. 

Until the U. S. priority system 
threw bookings into a complete 
tailspin, third quarter business 
placed by Canadian purchasers 
had ‘been reasonably satisfactory. 

Now the U. S. is attempting to 
straighten out the chaos by its 
M1 order, which puts maximum 
percentages on the amount of de- 
fense order tonnage which mills 
need put on their books. 

But the net result this year, 
as far as Canada is concerned, 
has been that despite unpre- 
cedented demand in the last three 
quarters (demand was off first 
quarter) actual supply is lower 
than last year. If Canada is to 
play her full role in North 
American and North Atlantic de- 
fense plans, more steel is essen- 
tial. 

Freight Car Program 


Question U. K. 
Fiscal Policy 


(Continued from page 1) 
laxations on any large scale,” he 
said. 

Immediately following Sir 
Alexander’s speech, Trade Minis- 
ter Howe announced that the 
Dollar-Sterling Trade Board 
would be disbanded at the end 
of the year and that if current 
trade conditions persisted he 
would seek to set up a “sterling- 
dollar board” to boost Canadian 
exports to U. K. He warned: 

“We're going to insist that U. K. 
buys from Canada. We believe 
our efforts of the past few years 
entitle us to make that a firm 
demand rather than a polite re- 
quest.” 

Earlier, Sir Alexander had 
indicated that in addition to trade 
relations already ‘announced 
(British West Indies dea] for 
example) “others were in pros- 
pect.” He did not elaborate. 

The unusual entry of the 
International Monetary Fund into 
the U, K, trade and dollar argu- 
ment at Torquay comes about 
because the fund is the expert 
authority which, when called on 
to do so, must express views on 
the exchange policies of eountries 
which are members of the Geneva 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs. 

Last week, the executive board 
of the Fund declared at Torquay 
that the monetary reserves of 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand 
and Ceylon are neither “very 
low nor in danger of a serious 
decline.” 

No view was expressed as to 
whether the reserves were ade- 
quate, but the Fund took the line 
that the sterling bloc reserves 
cannot be treated as a whole. 
This is in sharp conflict with 
fundamental U. K. policy which 
insists on treating sterling 
reserves as an indivisible whole. 


DAVIS 


SEQUENCE 
CONTROLS 


Include programme 
timers to assure process 
operations are performed 
according to a pre- 
determined schedule. 
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For November Investment... 


Security ‘Rate 
Government of Canada. ..eeccce 
Province of Ontario. eeoeeeeveeen 


Province of Quebec .. se cccccceces 
§Province of British Columbia Guaranteed 
British Columbia Power Commission . . 
Province of Manitoba ....... 
Province of Nova Scotia . «+s 
§City of Hamilton a 
§City of Trois Rivieres eeeeee 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd. .... 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada . . 334% 
§Brazilian Traction Light & Power Co. . 434% 
Steel Company of Canada .....00- 234% 
Canada Packers Limited, no par .....4.. $1.50 
Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd., $100 par . 416% 
Scarfe & Co. Limited, no par ......20¢6 $ .80 
Canada Permanent Mortgage Corp., $20 par $1.80 
Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto, $100 par . . $8.00 
Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada, $5 par...» .90+.10 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited, no par .. + $2.00 
Russell Industries Limited, no par ...+.+ $1.00 


To 
7 


% 
% 
7% 
To 
314% 
347% 


§ If, as and when issued. 


Maturity 
1967/68 
1975/77 
1968/70 


1968 

1968 

1968 
1961-65 
1970 

1967 

1975 

1970 

1967 
Class “A” 
Pfd. Shs. 
Class “A” 
Com. Shs. 
Com. Shs. 
Com. Shs. 
Com. Shs. 
Com. Shs. 


Shares listed on Toronto and/or Montreal Stock Exchanges. 


Bonds are offered by us as principals, shares are offered by us 


All offerings are subject to confirmation. 


as agents, 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 


3.26% 
3.14% 
4.82%, 
2.90% 
3.90% 
4.46% 
3.67% 
4.65% 
4.15% 
4.06% 
4.55% 


* Calculated to maturity although callable prior to that date. 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA OTTAWA LONDON HAMILTON 
LONDON, ENG. 


KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 


ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC 


A. WHEN A FATHER DIES HIS PAY ENVELOPE STOPS 
WY 


A $50,000 BREAKFAST IS SERIOUS BUSINESS! 


i 


over with a feather. 


to retire on. This is what prompted last 
week’s special Defense Board ses- 
sion and also the earlier visit of 
Trade Minister Howe to Washing- 
ton. His mission: to enlist U. S. 
Government aid in getting U. S. 
mills to raise shipments to Can- 
ada to something like normal. 

One factor which hurried up 
Howe’s visit was Canada’s huge 
railway-car building program. 

When faced with this (the box 
car orders alone will require 
about 90,000 tons of steel) on 
top of a $70 million defense ship- 
building program, a huge pipe- 
line undertaking and hydro and 
other programs, Canadian pro- 
ducers shuddered, 

Off went Howe to Washington. 
His. timing couldn’t have been 
better. The U. S. was just then 
trying to settle on allocations for 
its huge box car building pro- 
gram. There, as here, it is con- 
sidered essential. and has. close 
to top priority. Now the U. S. 
box car industry is of 
310,000 tons a month. 

Because of the closely integrat- 
ed nature of the railways of the 
U. S. and Canada (the CPR had 
12,755 of its box cars on U. S. 
lines last month) Ottawa is hope- 
ful that Canada’s case will be 
received favorably. ony 


teach: Because the Star Weekly is a family publication; 
and all members of a family are prospects for cereals: 


Canadians; young and old; rich and poor; men and 
women, spend about fifty thousand dollars a day on 
the cereals they particularly favour: 


For there, right through the window of 
his own room, came a rainbow. And at the 
~ end of it was a huge pot of gold! 


“Hmmph!” snorted Mr. Peabody to 
himself. ‘More rainbows! I like the idea 
of additional help for older people. But 
to build the kind of comfortable old-age 
income | want, I fully expect to need all 
my life insurance — and maybe more. It 
gives my family protection now. And it 
covers my own special needs in a way no 
mass programme could possibly do.” 

Arriving at the office, Mr. Peabody, 
like millions of other Canadians, began 
another day of earning and saving for 
his future security with life insurance. . 


Because in urban centres, where sales are heaviest, every 
second English-speaking family reads the Star Weeklys 
Because the Star Weekly is read from coast to coast, in 
And finally because 
advertising’ in the Star Weekly is seen, and read; as 
numerous readership studies have shown: 


This, naturally, puts cereals in the realm of serious 
business! Serious too, is the business of reaching that 
large breakfast-food market successfully and economi- 
cally. So it will interest any advertiser to know that cereal 
manufacturers spend over eight times more advertising 
dollars in the Star Weekly alone than they spend in six 
leading national magazines combined! 


As he approached it to see if it was 
real, he heard the sound of bells. “The 
whole town has heard of this!"’ thought 
Mr. Peabody. “That's why the bells are 
ringing.” And the sound of the bells grew 
louder ... louder... LOUDER... 


Mr. Peabody awoke with a start. The 
alarm clock beside his bed was ringing 
... ringing... . RINGING. Shutting it off, 
he sighed sadly, got up and dressed. 


At the breakfast table Mr. Peabody 
read his newspaper. In it a speaker was re- 
ported to have said that old-age benefits 


‘the LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES in Canada 
and their Represehtatives — ae 
WORKING FOR NATIONAL PROGRESS ... BUILDING PERSONAL SECURITY 


small centres as well as large: 


The Star Weekly offers advertisers Canada’s profitable 
mass market with more of any groyp you want than any 
Why? Because Star Weekly readers are economical to _ other Canadian publication can offer: 


Cereal advertisers spend over eight times more dollars in the Star Weekly 


“Even without pots of gold, it's a e ae i 
af than in six leading Canadian magazines combined 


pretty good world,” he said to himself. 
And as he worked, he began to whistle 
softly: ; 


the STAR WEEKLY 


: 


PUBLISHED AT 80 KinG Street, WEST, TORONTO, CANADA. 
Montreal Office: University Tower U.S. Representatives: Ward-Griffith Co. Ine. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON SPECIFIC CLASSIFICATIONS AND Comptete DeTAlLs oF THE STAR WeExty’s VOLUME MARKET: 
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Make mine Craven ‘A’ 
—the finest of them all! 


@ To me, Craven ‘A’ is the only 
possible choice for real enjoy- 
ment and lasting satisfaction. 
That grand Craven ‘A’ quality 
makes all the difference—cool 
to the tongue and kind to the 
throat—with a matchless 
flavour that’s world-famous. 

For superfine quality and 
extra pleasure—make 

mine Craven ‘A’. 


The largest-selling 
Cork Tipped Cigarette 
in the world ! 


ALUMINUM 
EXTRUSIONS 


Let us quote on your aluminum extrusion needs. Production 
capacity open for early delivery, Tubing — Angies — 
Charnels —— Special Shapes, etc. Send blueprints, with 


specifications for prompt quotation. 


ie eee ee See te 


OSHAWA e TELEPHONE 


v¥ Low installed cost 

Vv Weathertight 

v Fire-resistant 

lf Quick, easy erection 
v¥ Durable, trouble-free 
v¥ Low upkeep cost 


(CANADA) 


5640-1 e 


CRAVEN PLAIN— 
without cork tips— 
same fine quality as Craven ‘A’ 
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Le Crown Trust Company announces the 
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OTTAWA What 


(Staff) 


:|precisely did Canada and United 
:| States agree on in the new Wash- 
:|ington Declaration of economic: 
: | co-operation? 


Here’s the text of the six 
principles: ‘ 
1.In order to achieve an 


‘|optimum production of goods 
‘lessential for the common de- 


fense, the two countries shall de- 
velop a co-ordinated program of 
requirements, production and 
procurement. 

2. To this end, the two coun- 
tries shall, as it becomes neces- 
sary, institute co-ordinated con- 
trols over the distribution of 
scarce raw materials and sup- 
plies, 

3. Such United States and 
Canadian emergency’ controls 
shall be mutually consistent in 
their objectives, and shall be so 
designed and administered as to 
achieve comparable effects in 
each country. To the extent pos- 
sible, there shall be consultation 
to this end prior to the institu- 
tion of any system of controls in 
either country which affects the 
other. 

4. In order to facilitate essen- 
tial production, the technical 
knowledge and productive skills 


‘Here Are Six Principles 


in. New Washington Pact 


involved in such production with- 
in both countries shall, where 
feasible, be freely exchanged. 

5. Barriers which impede the 
flow between Canada and United 
States of goods essential for the 
common defense effort should be 
removed as far as possible. 

6. The two governments, 
through their appropriate agen- 
cies, will consult concerning any 
financial or foreign-exchange 
problems which may arise as a 
result of the implementation of 
this agreement. 

As preamble to these principles, 
the two nations agreed to “fur- 
ther extend” the field of com- 
mon action established in the last 
war “in the interests of mutual 
security and to assist both gov- 
ernments to discharge their 
obligatiqns under the United 
Nations charter and the North 
Atlantic treaty.” 

They also agreed “that our two 
governments shall co-operate in 
all respects practicable, and to 
the extent of their respective ex- 
ecutive powers, to the end that 
the economic efforts of the two 
countries be co-ordinated for the 
common defense and that the 
production and resources of both 
countries be used for the best 
combined results.” 


How to Cut Costs, Save Time 


In Details Around Your Office 


Does your office operate at tip- 
top efficiency? 

For those that don’t—and how 
many do?—the National Office 
Management Association put the 
average office under a fauit-find- 


Crown Trust Director 


election of Air Vice-Marshal Adélard 
Raymond, C.B.E., A.D.C., as a Director 
of the Company. He is President and 
Managing Director of Queen's Hotel, 
Montreal, and a Director of Canadair 
Limited and Gleneagles Investment Co., 
Limited. Air Vice-Marshal Raymond is a 


veteran of both World Wars. * 
ARSE MRR US LT 


peed Strong, 
Weathertight, 


Fire-resistant, 


and on farms. The 
and permanence with low installe 
low upkeep. Shipped “knocked-down”, 


ing microscope at their recent 
Montreal conference. 

Identified as one efficiency- 
killing office “bug” was the filing 
cabinet. 

“Do we have to keep those rec- 
ords at all?” asked fault-finder 
Richard S. Mackenzie, of Booz, 
Allen and Hamilton, New York 
management consultants. “And of 
what we do keep, how long we do 
have to keep them?” 

Teamed with Mr. Mackenzie 
was W. Miller Bennett, N.O.M.A. 
international president and an ex- 
ecutive of the Inland Container 
Corporation, Indianapolis, who 
outlined time-saving devices. 

Here are their tabled sugges- 
tions. 

To cut costs: 

1. Eliminate all but the most 
necessary basic clerical and ac- 
counting costs. 

2. Use short cuts to reduce the 
dollars spent on remaining 
necessary work. 

3. Train office supervisors to' 
be alert to short cuts. 

4. Adapt plant and factory 
techniques to office procedures. 

5. Rearrange desks to obtain 
efficiency at the expense of a 
beautiful layout. 

6. Eliminate errors rather than 
increase the number of people 
to check on errors. 

7. Use “a floating gang” of 
temporary workers to handle 
peak periods of work. 

8. Divert work from high- 
priced people to low-priced 
people. 

9. Don’t discard older workers 
who may be more dependable 
than younger ones. 

10. Locate telephones proper- 
ly; guard against their use for 
personal “gossip” calls. 

To save time: 

1. Employ cycle billing as de- 
partment stores and_ public 
utilities do. 

2. Use bookless bookkeeping. 

3. Use form letters wherever 
possible. 

4. Use window envelopes 
wherever possible—for  state- 
ments, for invoices, for cheques. 

5. Eliminate statements. 

6. Develop special furniture 
wherever indicated. 

7. Use jigs, blocks; and other 
special equipment for handling 
paper wherever possible. 

8. Print forms requiring type- 
writing in standard typewriting 
| spacing. 

9. Print routing instructions on 
forms, 
| 10. Count large quantities of 
| Paper, cards, and the like by 
| weight. 


11. Establish a forms-control 


program. 

12. Establish centralized ser- 
vices. 

13. Print return address on 
‘envelopes with the postage-meter 
machine. , 

14. Use special payroll cheque 
paper so as to permit your bank 
to do your reconciling. 

15. Use two bank accounts 
for four-week periods each, 


Bond Yields 


\Hold Steady — 


These all-steel structures, formed of tightly-interlockin nels— 
walls, roof and ceiling—are the pe sol cs 

lems that arise in ind 

jobs, in school districts, hospitals, 
strength, solidi 


ution of building prob- 


ustrial and mining areas, on construction 


combine 
cost and 
they are easily and 


quickly erected by unskilled labour; paintgrip surfaced, ready for 

painting if desired. Attractive-looking and comfort- 
able, they are adaptable to a wide range of purposes. 
Sizes 4 to 40 ft. wide, 8 to 14 ft. high, almost any 


mco Dre 
8 Armeds ak Guelph, Ont. 


length you require. 


Mail coupon for literature NOW ! 


jcompiled by 


The 40 bond yield average 
McLeod, Young, 
Weir & Co. on the basis of bond 
pricés at Oct. 31, 1950 remained 
the same as the previous month’s 
average of 3.34%, 

Average yield of the provincial 
and industrial groups showed a 
decrease of .01% over the previous 
month while the municipal and 
public utility groups were un- 
changed. , 

The following substitution was 
made in the provincial group in 


the past month: 
Ontario 3% Dec. 15, 1970, replaced by 
Ontario 3% Oct. 15, 1977. 


Performance of the yield aver- 


“GLAD WE GOT 
Smith-Corona!”’... 
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SMITH-CORONA 
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PORTABLE 


Less than 1 Foot Squarel 
Weighs only 9 Pounds! 


This sensational portable typewriter is easy to carry as a camera, small 
enough to fit into a desk drawer or shelf. Yet it gives you the same 
dependable performance as the Famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriter. 
Many exclusive big machine features, 


@ Free-Running Carriage Actionl 


@ Quickset Margin Stops! 
@ Standard Keyboard! 


@ Automatic Ribbon Reversel 
@ Colorspeed Keyboard! 
@ Won't creep as you typel 


Other Smith-Corona Portables — Sterling, Clipper and Silent 
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“Miss Jones-- 


What a Performance! 


p99 


“Such smooth, easy control — such 
silent operation! And what streamlined 


appearance — so easy on the eyes. Just 
what this office needed.” 


The new Smith-Corona Office Typewriter is engineered 
to turn out better, cleaner copy faster with less work, 


less fatigue. New Colorsp 


strain — 


keyboard reduces eye- 


lastic tops give easier finger-tip control, 


Super-speed escapement steps up speed of typist. 


e 3-Position Bail 
e Positive Ribbon Action 
e Touch Selector 


See the NEW 


e Automatic Margin Set 


e Positive Line Registra- 
tion 


Smith-Corona 


OFFICE TYPEWRITER 


Or Write for Literature Today 


Toronto Sales Office, 121 King Street W. 
EL. 4391 


Branches and Dealers in 


Principal Canadian Cities 


LC SMITH & CORONA Typewriters of Canada Limited, Toronto 


Makers of famous Smith-Corona Office and Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Cashiers, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbonseand Carbons 


Dominion Stores Sales $37,400,748 in Half 


Dominion Stores Ltd. reports 
sales for the 28 weeks ended Sept. 
30, 1950 were $37,400,748 — an in- 
crease of 8.61% over 


1949. Net profit was $930,950, equal 
to 74c a new common share for the 
period, Sales were shown at $36,- 


; the com-| 400,748 and net profit at $939,950 
parable figure of $34,434,640 for} 


last week in error. 


rw 
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MASSEY-HARRIS CO. additional 
23,143 cumulative convertible re- 
deemable preferred shares convert- 
ed to equal number of common 
thereby reducing preferred to 22,491 
and increasing common outstanding 
to 1,503,203 shares. 


P. L. ROBERTSON MANUFAC- 
TURING CO, additional 15 cumue 
lative convertible preferred shares 
converted to equal number of com- 
mon thereby reducing preferred to 
4,916 shares and increasing common 
outstanding to 60,521 shares. 


SS 
\\SSS 


Illustrated are just a few of the food brands sold through Le Droit. Ask to see the 
complete list, which you will find impressively complete. 


THE GROCERY CHAINS AND LEADING 
INDEPENDENT GROCERS USE LE DROIT 
REGULARLY 


... fo sell the French food market 
amounting to $20,000,000, annually 
in the Ottawa ABC City Zone. 


These are the Retail Grocery Chains and Independent Grocers who 
week after week use Le Droit to sell that twenty million dollar market. 


OTTAWA & HULL , 


Atlantic & Pacific Ltd. 


J. W. Burke 


By Ward Market 


Armand Cote 


Dominion. Stores 


J. M. Dubois 


Emile Laurin 


D. Lauzon 


Loblaws 
McKeen 
Gedeon 


Food Market 
Monette 


Poirier Freres 


Fournier Freres 


Gosselin 
Higman 
Hill Brothers 


Hyde’s 


Henri Joanisse 


J. A. Labelle 


A. L. Raymond 


Renaud 


Robinson’s 


St. Mart 


in Groceteria 
Steinberg’s 


C. H. Verdon 


THROUGH LE DROIT 


... You Sell 113,920 French-speaking 


Consumers (4 
an annual 
$90,177,825. 


2% of the Market) with 
Spendable income of 


age for each of the four bond 

groups comprising the 40-bond 

yield average follows: 

McLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR BOND YIELD 
AVERAG 


E 
Oct. 31 May 2 Oct. 2 Oct. 31 
1949 1950 1950 1950 


‘ ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL 
: PRODUCTS OF CANADA LTD. 


¢ 3 LENNOXVILLE 
e NAME. -«+*"*"* b 


ome ADDRESS "09" 


& Georg 

1 wea eases! Sane 
a Eso 
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Head Office: 368 Dalhousie Street 
Phone 3-406! — Ottawa 
epresentative: D. L. Boufford, 112 Yonge St, 

: (WA. 8509) Toronto 1 


3.35 U.S, Representatives: Shannon & Associates, Inc. 


2 3.34 

Aver. matur, . 15 yrs. 17 yrs. 17 yrs. 
mos. 2} mos. 

Govt. Canada .. 2.67* 2.75* 2.76¢ 


him Sane is, 1968, 





Savings Deposits Reach New High a ee 


Chartered banks announce the following 
staff changes: 


2 Successful Companies Current Loans Show Moderate Rise Totltoa, emery a epervor a | = 


pe z . head office, to be manager, King & =a 4é ” 
That merit the attention of investors A new high in savings deposits, ‘Use of Bank Credit in Canada PERS. netisin ee ee : = SOCIAL SECURITY FOR 


. g. 
‘. with total Jos in Canada (In Millions of Dollars) J. M, ANDREW, formerly of head office % 
Canadian Canners ED scttecaa ‘Seeture ten tere ae ae OY ag ne a The Professional Man 
of the chartered banks to the sone rs 477 ‘ —s = ger i KUMPF Me ae ae ais = ) : 
Famous Players Finance Minister as at Sept 30, einnsattawin oe ; Eros Havelock, Ont., to be m Trenton, 


Shareholders of the above Companies an “ safc Deposi 12h "164, coits 6 tavn0| GW. McHABB, formerly “accountant, | aa Most doctors, lawyers and other profes- 
érvd- others ‘who ae y be interested otal savings deposits in Can- 


Gananoque, Ont., to be manager, Have- 
ce ‘Ili 35.3 8 + 34.8% 
as prospective investors or “traders” ada were $4,581.8 millions, up 
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i 


4.5 | lock, Ont sional men, who receive their income from 
eir shar | $38 million the month and sits in Canada. oki ALS —. formerly manager, West fees, woh’t receive pensions from any em- 
. rine. ; | 1 on a SSETS eorgia St., Vancouver, 

- in their shares, are invited to write fons on the A 


.C., to be man- . . 
for the November issue of our au $9 millions above the previous Hie Geipends 48 akan. benefits under the present Social Security 


high of $4,572.5 million abahs (In Thousands of Dollars) recently opened. 
“Investment Securities Review’ : oo oe eer arr — system, unless some big changes are made 


August September H. B. wee eee ee ae = 

: , lished in March. In the next four 1950 Change 1949 pecs | Speen Main : t 

which contains a factual, up-to- ! 1,498 in the law. They are faced with the neces- 
sity of accumulating “pension funds” of 


months savings depcsits fell, due Soak af conn 0a 166.022 : Sis vancouver, seceatly apenas . 
; : I} ank of Canada n~'*s ..... 179,287 : —40,913 66,022 ; ” . . 
date report on their affairs. Both i an Bank of Canada detosits ... 555,794 —12,343 611,513 : a a inee (on meee 
‘ . Janes to the floating of the Canada ' ' ’ 5 we 
Companies merit the attention / [8m A Savings bond issue, income tax! Bank's. cash "= 54,734 “—aae their own : 
° : "eee 1 ank’s _ cas ¢ ¢ —4, . ’ . " . . e 
a those having money to invest. P payments and withdrawal of| Geld sub. coin abid’..1..! . ‘ —10 : tg <a ag ey ay ih er gy, men : : 
copy of this Review will be ind a" funds for spring and summer buy-| Fores currency —4,633 ; Sa ee ee Most men meet this problem by savings 
= ~ | Foreign banks . > 304,600 "3 + 32,335 82, » Ont. : . 
Sent On request. % ing and vacation spending. The re-| Call loans abroad + 35'813 "105 | |b D. ARBOGAST, formerly accountant, and investment and the purchase of life 
E Go t securit’ s: dsor- ° “ ° insurane 
te +o: i covery started in August and has| “hom she o Walkerville, Ont. insurance. 
Investment Securities Review clastioeaa : fet eet ten eee. ee. L. A. MORGAN, formerly assistant ac- 
continued in September. Tov, short term ’ 8: + 7,163 92,164 +26, tant. Windsor, Ont.. to be tant 
al 5 i . : : Thi d \ : d Dom, long term 364, ,408, —44,000 .176, Countans, Fr, VHt., aqccuntam, 
SO contains appfoximate current prices and income yields IS advance in Savings de€-| roy. long term ; 204,06 +476 .109 566 ee a B ‘at 
from Canadian Government, Municipal, and Corporation posits reflects to some extent es Seanicak aa ine “Ont ; 
Bonds and Industrial, Preferred and Common Stocks, a i i 4,822,511 —73,656 Sccountane, Wisies & Macterd, Vaneoe. 
: rial, 1 cks, as farm receipts for fruit and vege- Loans and Securities Oth 
well as leading Mining and Oil Companies’ shares. As a S Oy Sesusrr wane 


table crove Gout Siky” to. eee ee a Than Those of Canadian Governments accountant, Hastings & Burrard, Vancou- 
rr . unicipal secs. .. ......... +1 5 
reference it is most useful. Write or phone for a copy now. . ‘ 2 23 


EE it 


We invite you to discuss with us practical 
means of investing a growing estate in a 
diversified list of carefully selected and 
supervised investments — 


| 
} 


ee 


ll 


| 
I 


3 158,801 ve 
' ; ‘ , F H. W. MAXWELL, formerly accountant, 
degree for western grain crops, | Public secs “S15 5, +-14,239 238,047 —-8,534 


] Other secs , 08. 45/372 391.226 Kerrisdale, Vancouver, B.C., to be ac- 
although harvesting and move-| Can, call loans 


1816 103,279 conta eee _ a peer mia 
: : * f 94'3° , ’ ; an Sie . formerly accountant, 
JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS . ment of the western grain crop eerie | , 919. ie ay Owen Sound, Ont., to be accountant, 
ESTABL. a delayed by bad weather. cron: eens , ‘ : +1311 41,947 TE PATTERSON formerly accountant 
ABLISHED 185 s ‘ » &. , . 
80 KING STREET WEST sOARD . Demand deposits increased $90.7) Fm See + ; ae +6108 _1 et +94 | Elmvale, Ont., to be accountant, Owen 
OF TRADE BLDG; millions, making a total increase 515,125  +-116,697 Sound, Ont. 
’ 3,515, +- 116,69 3,408,640 
TORONTO MONTREAL : ; : raed D. G. BELL, formerly accountant, Wy- 
A in public deposits of $129 millions Ont., to be accountant, Elmvai 
P in 836 : Noncurrent loans —6 1,596 oming, Ont., to cou ’ ale, 
hone EL gin 8361 Phone MArquette 1332 on the month. Total public de-! Real estate 531 —7 ‘514 +10 Oty LEE, formerly assistant accountant 
es EXECUTIVE OFFICES—WINNIPEG arte on eee were $7,290 | Mortaages ates sane sean Dundas & ‘Roncesvalles, Toronto, to be 
nches: Vancouver, Victoria, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, millions, a new hig Letters of credit 7 ‘5 ary ; . accountant, Wyoming, Ont. 
Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, Lethbridge, Portage La Prairie . 1% a cae . 218,517 +12,199 161,583 J. L. MAXWELL, formerly accountant, 
Swift Current, Kenora, Kingston, Toronto, Montrea Deposits of the Dominion Gov-| Loans to comp. ............ i$ 21,320 +666 15,103 


: 4 ’ Omemee, Ont., to be assistant accountant, 
ernment were down for both} ter assets : eS. Le ee 608 | Peterborough, Ont. 


. -—" . W. H. N ; . 
month and year, due in part to 354,213 339,425 + 14,788 273,366 dink’ senna. Gander os moa To- 
heavier expenditures on defense. | rota) 8,808,546 8,750,717 +57,829 8,580,509 ronto, to be accountant, Omemee, Ont. 

Provincial Government deposits | Notes in circ. dep. .......4+. 820 


J. P. FAHEY, formerly accountant, 
were up in both comparisons, re-|!"* bank bal. 353,123 351,772 


Our services are offered without cost or 
obligation. 
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LISTED STOCKS 
Buying and Selling Orders accepted 


for execution at regular rates of commission 
on the Toronto, Montreal and New York 
stock exchanges. 


DoMIAION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
CALGARY LONDON KITCHENER MAMILTCN OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


Other Assets 
1,440 1,446 


South Porcupine, Ont., transferred to chief 
ee re ras , accountant’s department, Head Office. 
flecting increased receipts from | Gross 9,161,669 9,102,489 8,978,602 B.S. Me a> TEENY. Se, Se~ 


taxes, liquor sales, etc., . LIABILITIES , countant, Penetanguishene, Ont., to be ac- 


countant, South Porcupine, Ont. 
believed To the Public : M. E. CAPES, formerly teller-account- 
CONSULTATION ed. 366 380 14,286 ant, Levack, Ont., to be assistant account- 
The rise of $58 millions in ' ‘. 132,089 263,218 , 403,659 ; ) 


ant, Dundas & Roncesvalles, Toronto. 
; . Govt. 173,836 148.290 "5 54.6 
RESEARCH and current loans is due partly to 154,666 = 19,170) R. G. MASTIN, 


DEVELOPMEN bursdwhug' to-tinenee ‘tie “aitae, (emia Deposits by Public csocsan | Eatingon de'Latrd, ‘Toronto, to be account: | 5 Hence RR 
T orrowin o finance e grain | Demand dep, ....6....seeee + 2,708,704 2,618,003 ; 2,504,105 -204,5 


: ant, Yonge & St. Clair, Toronto. 
SOVIFES GED. cecccecsccctoee 4,581,88 543.4 +38, 411, _ 
movement, but to a greater extent ings dep 581,8 81 4.5 3.481 4,411,460 170,421| J. C. ARMSTRONG, formerly assistant 


’ ss : . a — — accountant, Eglinton & Avenue Road, To- 
DESIGN to borrowing by industrial com- | Total 7,290,585 7,161,484 +129,101 6,915,565 . 


Faruea Ganmite ++ 375,020 | ronto, to be accountant, Eglinton & Laird, 
. 1: . . s ‘ 

panies. A slight rise in call loans | pep, elsewhere 636,543 652,054 —15,511 687,385 + —80,e42 | -TOM*? * 28 @ 
CONSTRUCTION reflected stock market operations. | For. curr. in Canada 72,562 76,183 —3,621 82 


138 2 —-9.576 (; d S J Pay CA ) ld R P tt (A 
eee . : aiedaaiatas Cc 8 | 
MANAGEMENT Provincial borrowing was higher 709,105 «728,237 +«=§ 19,132 «769,523 =—-60,418 H. C. REEVES, manager, Stavely, Alta, aTSOR . - ae - ame ” T 


on the month, lower on the year; | tiated Hines Boe te Banks Abroad i“ & yx ee oa of Supt. | aod 
a . Jnite: incdom 38,4 ’ — 40,595 : ° . 
- municipal loans up in both com-| Foreign 151.230 109.869  +-41.461 88.659 A. D. MacLEOD, to be accountant, 
parisons, 


Letters of credit 230.717 218517 +412'200  161'983 Campbellton, N.B. a 
: 26 s'97 4 \ , J. G. WOOLLEY, manager, Milverton, | Phil T R Pa | () | 
GENERAL ENGINEERING Total investments were down Other liab. . ee: ae ae Ont., to be manager, Listowel, Ont. | hip + OS ey, loflle 
slightly on the month and on the| Total public lab. .......... 8,732,696 8,675,326  +57,370 8,555,641 , an £. se to be accountant, Medi- 
COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED year. % ; tne | Due other banks me a. sea a. J. W. HORNELL, to be manager, Milver- announce the formation of a partnership to be known as 
mportant figures from e Liability to Shareholders F ton, Ont. : 
ee statement with comparisons fol- | Dividends 1,601 2,349 1,539 : ae ee, Se ee a 
low : Reserve ... i 186,500 000 | nS THOMAS, accountant, Medicine | p ATT \ p CSUR 
. on ae eee ——— _ 146,600 Hat, ane. to be manager, ete ace. 9 
e 9,144,321 9,085,153 -+-59,168 8,963,985 : D. . LORIMER, accountant, nkler, 
o ‘Other than Canadian. Man., to be an audit officer, Dept. of Supt. CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Wool Combing Corp, | ——"" S$ of Manitoba & 


Saskatchewan branches, 
Winnipeg. 
Plans New Operation ft. on 2% acres in Galt, Ont. New C, E. MARSH, accountant, Vulcan, Alta., 


Wool Combing Corp. of Canada | ™@chinery will process rayon, se|Dr den P a er Oe KELLY, to be accountant, onl to amalgamate the practice of Mr. Patton with the practice 
will open on Jan. 1 what it claims | Sythetic fibres from loose staple. | York, Hamilton, Ont. 


: ; coe | ; ca tant, heretofore carried on under the name of Ryan, Payne & 
will be first plant in Canada devoted | Experiments on blending wee ze: Net U Shar ] iima: ener 


Th 


= 


acini TT 


solely to converting synthetic fibres | With wool will be featured; re-| A. D. BAKER, to be accountant, Taber, Pugsley. 
of all kinds into top and light silver. | Combing department will be added | RTD etatiien tu ing shinididiah Celta, 


Co tion has bought 17,600 sq. ' later. Plant will employ 50 to 100. . 
ede saeciee 2 g . ; The net profit of Dryden Pap- ne MACPHERSON, to be accountant, Offices or 
ee a Sa eee — Te. 6 507 UNIVERSITY TOWER, MONTREAL 
| 432, equivalent to $2.47 acommon| W's**Hox. to be a 


| a. PLATEAU 8937 
| j i branches, general office, Toronto. 
pnere, according to an interim W. G. CURRIE, to be accountant, Prince 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, HASKINS & SELLS 


statement subject to audit and r C. 
announce that George. TURRAY, to be assistant account- 


' peek sven. This is about] ,J- R, MURRA’ 
ROLLS-ROYCE MR. G. P. KEEPING, C.A., squididedt 1 Sete codmiien 


a senior partner in the firm, is now in charge of the from for the previous fiscal 
and Toronto Office. Mr. Keeping, formerly resident in year. 
Montreal, has been a partner in the firm since 1935. Net sales amounted to $5,351,- 


: 869 in the 1949-50 fiscal year, 
Messrs. G. P. Strickland, C.A., and E. G. G » CA ‘ 
BE NTLEY cotired from the firm on September 30, i950." vs sors at ae etn VWlemo for Today mee 
SERVICE in CANADA 24 King Street West, TORONTO October 31, 1950 Mill production has continued 


to increase during the third and q Buy 
fourth quarters ending Sept. 30, 


= with a record monthly and daily Canada Savings Bonds 
- production in September, Presi- . 
For the convenience of Rolls-Royce and Bentley owners 


dent and General Manager E.| . Series Five 
Lorne Goodall states. Selling 
in Canada, Rolls-Royce Ltd., have established a 
comprehensive parts service depot at Dorval, Montreal, 


: 
¥ 
é 
¢ 


ae font Gace sod denial Annual interest rate 234% 
inati 500, $1,000 
= continues strong. Kraft paper Denominations $50, $100, $500, $1, 
, ° . . we. 4 prices have increased in some 
together with resident inspecting engineers from SS grades and demand is exception- 


their factory in England. Enquiries should be directed to : ally strong. —— Royal Securities Corporation 


The current rate of production ‘ 
Rolls-Royce (Montreal) Ltd. Montreal Airport, Dorval, | We are pleased to announce and sales is expected to continue Limited 


through the fi . 
Quebec or to the Rolls-Royce and Bentley Distributors— ai . | the ast Teta fone oe sake . Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Ottawa, 
PERCY W. PARSONS 


Hamilton, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver, 
has bows Mueal os sail Charlottetown, St. John’s, Nfld. 

James Le Cooke Motor, 4° Thema Plknle, a Expect $2 Millions 

Et N.B. Teleph. Deb. 


TORONTO, VICTORIA, B.C. , 
Richard 0. Johnson Russell D. Bell ee ee & naw 
‘ millions debenture issue o 
Toledo Motors Ltd. J. L. Cooke Motors (Western) Ltd. _Foter Kilburn ‘ Barry German New Brunswick Telephone Co. is 
2134 St. Catherine St, Wést 818 Portage Avenue, * Raymond — expected to be offered shortly by 
a syndicate headed by Royal 
WINNIPEG, MAN. Securities Corp, and including 
W. C. Pitfield & Co. Eastern 
Securities Co. and F. J. Brennan 
& Co. 
Whil2 details are not yet avail- 
able, selling price to the syndi- 
cate is reported to be 101 and 
proposed term 27 years, 
Approval of the issue has been 
given by the New Brunswick 
Board of Commissionérs of Pub- ‘ 
lic Utilities. Purpose is to finance To Yield from 2.75% to 5.71% 
expansion program, Outstanding 
bank loans have financed some . 
of these outlays and are to be Canada Savings Bonds 
repaid from the poets, ee of Canada 
: . Capitalization already outstand- Province of Quebec 
These debentures, having been sold privately, this advertisement is published for record purposes only. ing consists of $1.5 million 33% Ontario Hyde Electric Power Commission 
debentures series A due 1973; Province of Manitoba 


$2 millions 3%% debentures Province of Nova Scotia 


series B due 1974; and $12,412,570 : a 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS CS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS $10 par common stock,’ Net profit British Columbia Power Commission 


1 Sees ne ee British Columbia Electric Co. Ltd. Series “B”? 
$480,026 ini 1088, % Dryden Paper Company 


$1,000,000 New Certs. Ready | | Sembere Quebec Power Co. Limited 
The White Motor Company of Canada Limited For Hahn Brass Odeon Limited 


Columbia Cellulose Company 
Hahn Brass Co. has received 
(Incorporated under the laws of the Dominion of Canada) , its supplementary letters patent Winnipeg Electric Company $1.50 


changing the name to Hahn Brass Canadian Celanese Limited $2.00 
3% DEBENTURES ; Ltd. and subdividing and reclas- C a Oil Companies Ltd. 


, 3 Sd $1.00 
- , Dated October Ist, 1950 To mature October Ist, 1955 . ‘cae nt ce CA Power Corporation of Canada Ltd. $1.20 Common 


= While Motor Company, Cleveland, Ohio common hares, "Share. certifi en st 
Jab eas cates for the hew Class “A” and Bonds are offered by us as principals, Stocks listed om Montreal Stock Exchange 


common shares will be ready for and Toronto Stock Exchange are offered by us as agents, 
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Oe a NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY 


advises LIMITED 
38 King St. West, Toronto, Ont, 
Telephone Elgin 6146 





Nelling to 
South America? 


Wherever business takes you — Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Peru—wherever you must be, all over the world—B.O.A.C. 
Speedbirds fly you swiftly, comfortably, dependably. Check 
with experienced travelers. They know B.O.A.C. gives you 
all three: traditional British service—finest Speedbird 
equipment—31 years’ flying experience. 


It’s good business to go B-0-A-C 


See your Travel Agent or call B.0.A.C. Reservations at 
Montreal—Laurentien. Hotel. Tel: LAncaster 4212 
Toronto—32 King St., W. Tel: ADelaide 4323 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Eagle ky Star 


Insurance Company Limited 
of London, England 


The British Crown 


Assurance Corporation Limited 
of Glasgow, Scotland ' 


The 
British Northwestern 
Fire Insurance Company 
@ 


Security National 
Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
217 Bay Street * Toronto 


J. H. Riddel, M ; 
el, omega R. Holroyde, a 
BRANCH OFFICES—Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 
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“It’s just another job, as far as I’m concerned,” Bill 


said when he first started with the Jones Company. 


But in a few days he noticed something different. He 
explained it to his wife this way: “Never have I seen 
a place where the boss is so well liked. They don’t 
even grouse about the odd bit of overtime ... why most | 


of them work as hard as if they owned the place !” 


Bill showed Mary the booklet on the Canada Life 
Pension Plan. “This is part of what I mean about the 
boss,” he said. “He’s planning ahead, even thinking 
about the future of you and me. Y’know, you can’t help 
but give a guy like that everything you've got!” 


Employers everywhere in Canada find Canada Life 
Pension Plans powerful builders of employee 


confidence. 


ABOUT YOUR TAXES 


By STUART THOM, LL.B. 


Was Bowater’s a Victim 
Of Lack of Consideration? 


The Attorney-General of New- 
foundland is reported in one of 
the judgments of the Supreme 
Court on the Bowater’s New- 
foundland Pulp & Paper Mills 
Ltd, reference to have said that 
section 18 (3) of the terms of 
Union with Canada was there 
“for the very purpose of dealing 
with cases such as the one be- 
fore the Court.” 

This section provides that the 
Parliament of Canada may, with 
the consent of the legislature of 
the Province of Newfoundland, 
repeal any law in force in New- 
foundland at the date of Union. 
Bowater’s complaint was that 
Canada without the consent of the 
Province, had, in effect if not in 
terms, repealed certain long- 
standing Newfoundland statutes 
which confirmed agreements un- 
der which the Company enjoyed 
substantial relief from income tax 
and customs and excise duties, 

If the Attorney-General meant 
by his remark above quoted that 
the delegates to the conferences 
leading to the union intended to 
ensuré that Bowater’s would en- 
joy the same relief from Cana- 
dian income tax and customs 
levies as it had from similar 
Newfoundland taxes then the 
Company has been the victim of 
most unfortunate circumstances. 

The agreements between New- 
foundland and the Company, con- 
firmed by the Newfoundland 
statutes, specified the amount of 
income tax payable by the Com- 
pany annually up to 1973 and 
gave extensive relief from other 


BOOKS FOR 
BUSINESSMEN 


CCH’S CONSOLIDATION 
CANADIAN INCOME TAX 
ACT 1950 with The Excise Tax 
Act Consolidated, and the U.K. 
U. S. and N. Z. Tax Conven- 
tions, published by CCH Cana- 
dian Ltd., Toronto and Mont- | 
real, 329 pages; price $2.50. 

This well known tax reference 
book, now in its 16th edition, is 
established as necessary equip- 
ment for all interested in income 
tax matters. It reproduces the) 
current income tax law in large 
readable type and then in smaller 
type gives the full text of each 
section as it Was prior to amend- 
ment plus the text of the anal- 
ogous provision of the former 
Income War Tax Act. It contains 
amendments passed up to June 30 
1950. The book is well indexed, 
a cross reference table to the old 
and new acts being a special 
feature while the topical index 
makes it easy to find any tax 
matter required. Complementary 
to the Consolidation is the regular 
service given in the Canadian 
Tax Reporter published by the 
same firm which furnishes up-to- 
date information on all current 
tax developments. 

A useful supplement to the 
Consolidation of the income tax 
act itself is the CCH pamphlet 
“Consolidated Depreciation & De- 
pletion Regulations,” price 50 
cents. 


COMPANIES UNDISTRIBU- 
TED INCOME for company 
officers, accountants, lawyers 
published by CCH Canadian 

Ltd. Toronto and Montreal, 61 

pages; price $2. 

In this book tax saving features 
permitted under recent amend- 
ments and regulations of the 
income tax act covering private 
and controlling companies are 
discussed at length by CCH con- 
sulting legal and accounting 
editors: Kenneth LeM. Carter of 
McDonald, Currie & Co., chart- 
ered accountants and J. L. 
Stewart of Fraser, Beatty, Tucker, 
McIntosh & Stewart, barristers. 
The editors point out that it is 
permissible upon payment of 15% 
tax on undistributed income to 
distribute all or part of such 
income free of tax to the share- 
holders. Procedure is discussed 
in detail, also possible savings 
in succession duties etc. 


LIFE INSURANCE TABLES, 
1950, published by Stone & Cox 
Ltd., Toronto, 523 pages, includ- 
ing index, linen, single copies 


$3.50. 

This latest edition of this well 
known life insurance reference 
work brings up to date informa- 
tion previously published on the 
companies and societies writing 
life insurance in Canada. It shows 
premium rates for various types 
of policies, surrender values, divi- 
dend histories and explains the 
different types of policies written. 
It also discusses succession duties 
sucession duty rates, gives mor- 
tality and life expectancy tables 
and tables of Canadian Govern- 
ment annuity rates. [t also con- 
tains the text of the Uniform Life 
Insurance Act. As in the previous 
issue the book contains exhibits 
in the French language for certain 
organizations that operate largely 
in French speaking areas. Certain 
supplementary information has 
been printed in both French and 


English. 
Saguenay Power 


Net Income Up 


MONTREAL (Staff)—Consoli- 
dated net income of Saguenay 
Power Co. in the first nine months 
of 1950 totaled $1,153,847 against 
$1,016,631 same period of 1949. 

Operating revenue rose to $6,- 
163,765 ($5,094,091). Operating, 
maintenance and administrative 
expenses increased to $1,108,846 
($694,294)> while power pur- 
chased dropped to $774,141 ($846,- 
668). Depreciation was higher at 
$613,298 ($440,764). : 


taxes. Relying on these agree- 
ments the Company expended 
very large amounts on the con- 
struction of manufacturing plants, 
the establishment of towns and 
settlements, the development of 
water power, etc. 

With the advent of Union, Can- 
ada declared that its income tax, 
customs and excise tax acts were 
in force in Newfoundland, The 
Company claimed immunity from 
the taxes levied under these acts 
and in the budget resolutions 
passed by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment in 1949 there was included a 
denial of any such immunity, This 
was followed by legislation in 
which Parliament declared “for 
greater certainty” that no law of 
Newfoundland conferred immun- 
ity from Canadian taxation, 

The position taken by Canada 
was upheld in the Supreme Court 
by a majority of six to one al- 
though it was recognized that this 
decision would have a severe fi- 
nancial effect on the Company. It 
is difficult to see how the Cana- 
dian Government could have 
done otherwise than to insist that 
taxation throughout Canada must 
be uniform, The question whether 
Bowater’s and other concerns 
which enjoyed similar benefits 
should be sacrificed for the larger 
advantages which Union would 
bring is one which would seem to 
have been for the special consid- 
eration of the Newfoundland 
delegates, 


U. K. Judgment 


Occasionally a tax decision 
from Great Britain is of general 
interest in this country. The re- 
cent judgment in the case of Hut- 
chinson & Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
reported 1950 W.N., 462 illustrates 
a trap into which well-intention- 
ed business men can fall. 

The company desired to make 


some contribution to a charity es- 


“TOPS” on TOPS — 


ON OR OFF IN A JIFFY 


Aluminum Frame, Duck Cover 


for 2, % and 1 Ton Pick-ups 
SEE YOUR CAR OR TRUCK OBALER 
OR WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


TRUCK CANOPY CO. 
1260 QUEEN ST. W., TORONTO 


ACCOUNTANCY 


AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 
The Shaw Higher Accounting Courses 
by Mail prepare for all accounting 
positions. Choose the Shaw Course. 
50 years of success. 500 expert account- 
ants for reference. Allied subjects 
include: Cost Accounting, Auditing, 
Corporation Finance, Mathematics, 
Business Administration, Secretarial 
Practice, Economics, Commercial Law, 
etc. 


Write for Catalogue, Shaw Schools, Dept. RC79 
HEAD OFFICE: Bay & Charles Sts., Toronto 
Montreal Branch Office, Keefer Bidg., Room 604 


SHAW SCHOOLS 


Money Saver 


Mistakes in counting money 
cost time arid money. 
Save both by using 
NaPaGo's 
TUBULAR COIN WRAPPERS 
and “Pakoin” the handy 
filling device. 

Write today for samples 
and prices. 


SPC Eve 
Na Rye 


“HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Whether they're being moved 
North, South, East or West, 
across the continent or across 
the ocean, let T-R movers 
handle the details for you. 
Storage arranged until 
suitable accommodation has 
been secured. Call Ad. 8006. 


*@ Me Friendly Movers 


ld a6 
Pay Drs). 
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tablished for the benefit of per- 
sons employed in the printing and 
publishing business and went 
about it in two ways. They print- 
ed, produced and sold a publica- 
tion referred to as “Printer’s Pie” 
and paid over the whole profits 
to the charity. They also paid life 
subscriptions to the charity on 


November 11, 1950 
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* How Important is your Firm’s 
Christmas Card? 


The Christmas card used to convey your 
Firm’s Christmas message to friends, 
clients, customers, is as important as a 
personal representative. 


Choose a Bradford Christmas Card to 
make a good impression. Choose one 
of Bradford’s many designs produced 
in rich colours, on finest quality papers. 
Imprinted with your firm’s individually 
worded message, it will create just the 
effect you want. Your local printer can 
show you the complete line of Bradford 


Cards. Call him today. 


See your local printer for Bradford 
Cards. 


Manufactured in Canada by 


JOHN BRADFORD LTD. 


TORONTO 


The revenue officials claimed 
that the Company was taxable in 
respect of the profits from Print- 
er’s Pie and that it could not de- 
duct the amount of the subscrip- 
tions paid on behalf of employees. 
The Court upheld both conten- 
tions. 

With respect to the profits al- 


behalf of a large number of their | though it was general knowledge 


employees. 


|that by purchasing an issue of 


CANADA 


Printer’s Pie at a book shop a 
contribution was being made to 
the charity, nevertheless there 
was no agreement under which 
corporation administering the 
charity could have enforced a 
claim to these profits. Nor was 
the fact that failure to pay over 
the profits would have injured 
the Company’s reputation to the 
extent of affecting its financial 


OW DID THE | 
"MARGIN OF SAFETY” 
HELP FRANK BELL? | 


TYE 


Frank Bell has been driving for 8 years 
without accident. 


position a reason for allowing the 
amount paid over as a necessary 
expense of doing business, 

With respect to the life sub- 
scriptions it was held that they 
could not qualify as necessary 
business expenses, Any benefit-to 
the Company was too remote and 
they were not bonus or salary to 
the employees, not being cash in 
their hands. 


“| won the Truck Roadeo Canadian 
Championship driving a Brant 
“Chief” semi-trailer because the 
“Margin of Safety” enabled me 


to demonstrate the difference 
between Proper and Safe Driving 


on one hand and Carelessness 
and Poor Judgment on the other. ¥ 


Bill Mulholland, manager of 
Canadian Breweries Transport, 
congratulates Frank Bell, the 
winner over 32 contestants. * 


Says W. Ashton Cockshutt, 
General Manager of Brantford 


Coach, 


“You did it again, Frank, and 
I'm proud that you chose a 
trailer built by our firm.” 


CANADA'S 


ABOVE; LEFT AND RIGHT, 

is Winner, Frank Bell manoeuvring his Brant “Chief? 
trailer around a tricky obstacle course. Schooled by 
O'Keefe’s Training Department, he easily demon? 
strated how courtesy and the "Margin of Safety” 


_ pays,off on:the-Road as well as the, Roadeo. 
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UPTON 
BRADEEN 
& JAMES 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL MONCTON 


TORONTO OTTAWA 
WINNIPEG HAMILTON 
VANCOUVER WINDSOR 


PACKING 

INDUSTRIAL CiUTCHES, 
COMPRESSORS, RAILWAY AND 
CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT, 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 
MATERIALS WANOLING + 

EQUIPMENT 


Consult us abo 
your Hard and Soft 
Rubber and Plastic 


requirements all 
‘molded to your 
specifications. 


JOSEPH 


OKES 


RUBBER COMPANY LID. 


ELLAND, ONT 
nc AN ADA 


Write Dept. F for Free Ash Tray molded in Thermosetting Plastic 
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By RONALD WILLIAMS 


Employment, Wages Set. New Records; 
Acute Shortage of Skilled Tradesmen 


Union gloomsters who were 
predicting depression not eight 
months ago, should be eating their 
forecasts today. 

At last count, more people were 


‘}employed in Canada than: ever 


before in history. Unemployment 
was virtually nonexistent. Wages 
had never been higher. 

The labor shortage predicted 
by the late Minister of Labor, 
Humphrey Mitchell, shortly be- 
fore he died, is here. Skilled 
tradesmen—bricklayers, tool and 
die makers and machinists — are 
hard to get. Demand for woods 
workers exceeds supply 14-1. 

The story of what’s happening 
is being told in the help-wanted 
sections of almost every Canadian | 
daily newspaper: column after 
column of jobs at the best wages 
in Canadian history. 

One day last week, a Toronto 
paper carried 26 columns of help 
wanted ads. Bricklayers were of- 
fered $2.50 an hour. This spring 
they were ready to strike for 
$1.95. Plasterers were pulling 
down $80 a week for 40 hours: 
$112 if they worked Saturday. 

The story of the continued 
boom was also being told by Na- 
tional Employment offices 
through the country. 

This time of year, the lines of 
job seekers is usually getting 
longer — the normal seasonal de- 
cline starts about now. Instead, 
the lines are getting shorter. On 
the other hand, the list of job 
openings, which should be getting 
shorter, is getting longer. 

Latest official report (for Sept. 
28) shows 133,100 registered for 
jobs with NES; 18,500 less than 
at the first of the month and 
10,000 below last year. Of that 
133,100, only 79,806 were men. 

Eliminate the unemployables 
and those who register while 
changing jobs, and what’s left is 
so small we have something close 
to full employment. 

Latest figures show 2.2 millions 
at work in the nine leading in- 
dustries (not including agricul- 
ture). The employment index at 
Aug. 1 stood at 134.4, fraction- 
ally above the previous record 
of 134.1 in’ December, 1948. 

Wages were higher than ever 
too. Latest DBS statistics show 
total amount paid out (the week 
of Aug. 3) in these nine indus- 
tries for wages and salaries ex- 
ceeded everything on _ record, | 
$100.9 millions. | 

Average weekly earnings were | 
up to $45.15 against $40.62 Aug. 
1, 1948. In manufacturing only; | 
$46.78- a week, against $41.45 in | 
1948, ! 

The outlook for .the winter is | 
good ‘too. The pace will slacken | 
somewhat due to the weather. | 
But it will be a far cry from last 
winter when \some 420,000 were 
reported unemployed at the low 
point. If unemployment reaches 
200,000 this winter, a lot of ex- 
perts are going to be surprised. | 
* * 7 


Acute Shortage 
In Woods 

The highlight in today’s bright 
employment picture was badly | 
out of focus last year — logging 
and woods operations. Then soft- 
ening of the pulp and paper mar- 
ket plus a sharp drop in overseas 
lumber demand caused serious 
unemployment, as_ inventories 
were cut back to what was con-} 
sidered safe levels. \ 

Today, faced with unprecedent- | 


low the lead of the auto industry 
in granting supplementary wage 
increases. 

While the employment situation 
in the woods isn’t exactly typical, 
it does reflect conditions gen- 
erally. 

Demand for skilled workers is 
very great. The shortage is par- 
ticularly acute in the metal 
trades, although bricklayers are 
extremely scarce in Ontario. 

Machinists, and tool and die 
makers are being offered pre- 
mium ratés. These are the men 
who make the production tools. 
The high level of activity in this 
field is regarded as a prelude to 
even higher levels of manufac- 
turing later on. 

* 


Why, Where 
And How 

Most of the increase in labor 
demand in manufacturing is due 
directly or indirectly to the ac- 
celerated defense program. It 
comes at a time when production 
of automobiles, refrigerators and 
other consumer durables with a 
large steel content is continuing 
to expand. 

Employment is also increasing 
in manufacturing industries out- 
side the iron and steel group. 
Many primary textile firms which 
recently were on a short week 
have returned to full-time opera- 
tion. Employment and construc- 
tion is still at very high level. In 
some cases shortages of skilled 
men and materials has slowed 
down jobs. 

Base metal mines have increas- 
ed output in response to heavy | 
demand in both Canada and Uni- 
ted States. Experienced miners 
are in short supply in many areas. | 
Some companies have placed or- | 
ders for displaced persons to 
train as miners. 

* 


* & 

Regional 

Labor Review 

._ The improved employment situ- 

ation is perhaps best illustrated | 

by Newfoundland. . | 
The up-trend which pulled | 


jobs, 5,900 less than a month be- 
fore and 3,000 below last year. 
Expansion in heavy industry, 
transfer of farm work into the 
western harvest, and peak con- 
struction activity were the high- 
lights. Substantial gains recorded 
in aircraft, woodworking, indus- 
trial and farm machinery plants. 
Primary iron and steel industry 
going .all out and hiring more 
workers. Automobile firms hitting 
new production records. At 
Kingston, retooling under way for 
diesel locomotive production. At 
London, the General Motors diesel 
plant in production and adding 
to its staff. In Northern Ontario, 
metal mines were expanding pro- 
duction and employment, result- 
ing in a strong demand for mine 
workers. Acute scarcity of bush 
workers. 


Prairies: 16,600 applications on 
file, almost 6,000 lower than Sept. 
1, Most of the improvement due 
to harvesting, but it also reflects 
increased activity in coal mining 
and some branches of manufac- 
turing. The later harvest also 
created some labor shortages, 
since it kept men on the farm 
who normally are available for 
work at this time of the year in 
sugar refineries, highway con- 
struction, railway maintenance, 
and forestry. 


Pacific: 17,900 applications on 
file, a drop of 2,100 from Sept. 1, 
and 3,000 below this time last year. 
September employment picture 
one of the most favorable on 
record in the past two years, Peak 
activity continued in most of the 
leading industries, particularly 
logging, lumbering, agriculture, 
and base metals. 

s + . 


abor 
Briefs 


With three months still to go 
in the current contract, Monarch 
Knitting Mills and the CIO Tex- 
tile Workers’ union have come 
up with an interim wage increase 
of 10c-llc for 1,000 employees in 
four Ontario plants. Raises reflect 


other provinces out of the un- | upturn in the textile industry and 
employment hole earlier in the | were given, according to Robert 
year, left Newfoundland pretty |Markon, Monarch executive, be- 
much where it was. However, by | cause of the increase in the cost 
September, Newfoundland too, | of living. 

was joining the parade. There the | 2 

optimistic outlook for the news- | 
print industry was the main fac- 
tor. 

But large numbers of men were 
also required in fishing, mining, 
io and road construction. 
n four weeks in September, un- _,. way A , , 
employment had aenene 1.100. io since Oct. 18. They have 

ae ‘been offered 9c; they want 20c. 
That left about 4,400 applications 'Now: 400 more at Yarrow and 
on file with NES offices in the} °™ ~ 
province. This was 1,500 less than | 
the comparable 1949 figure. About | ° 
twiée as many workers are now 
engaged in pulp cutting in the 
Grand Falls area as were em- 
ployed last year. 

Elsewhere, the regional sum- 
mary looked like this: | 

Maritimes: 16,500 registered | 
job-seekers, 2,000 below the same | 
time last year. Logging industry | 
looking everywhere for help. Con. | 
struction industry continuing to 
operate at high level in many | 
areas, although there were some 
interruptions due to material | 
shortages. Recently let naval con- | 
tracts are giving the shipyard in- | 
dustry a shot in the arm. In’) 
Halifax and St. Johns, several | 
hundreds of workers already 
hired, more expected as prelimi- 


Vancouver's three - week - old 
shipyard strike shows signs of 
'spreading to Victdria. About 400 
|members of six AFL and three 
|CCL unions have been on strike 
at the North Vancouver steel 
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Victoria Machinery Depot are 
deadlocked and have applied to 
the B. C. Labor Relations Board 
for a strike vote. (In B. C. only 
the Government can legally hold 
a strike vote.) 


Since Chrysler Corp of Canada 
started the supplementary mid- 
contract wage ball rolling nearly 
two months ago, six or seven 
other Windsor firms have follow- 
ed suit. Last week a Toronto 
plant organized by CIO Auto 
Workers did it: 350 employees of 
Westeel Products Ltd. got interim 
raises ranging from 5c-llc, Con- 
tract doesn’t expire until next 
May. 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for details and 
prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK, LTD. 
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CANADIAN 
MACHINE TOOLS 


_ SERVICE, 


LONG TERM VALUE 
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CANADIAN MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 


TORONTO 


230 BAY ST. ONTARIO 


These securities were underwritten and distributed by the undersigned. This announcement appears 


6s @ matter of record only, 


QUADRA LEASES LTD. 


$2,955,000 
4.% Bonds Due September 15th, 1960 


339,825 SHARES 
Common Stock (No Par Value) 


The Company owns a 50% interest in the petroleum and natural gas leases on four 
quarter-sections in the Redwater field, Alberta, 


Tanner & Co. Limited 


ed demand, plus a 25%-30% in-| Mary work on the contract is| 
crease in production of pulpwood, | Completed. Coal mining employ- 
everyone is trying to build in-|™enmt continues at a high level. 
ventories up again. The result: Prodyction employment in steel 
the most acute job: shortage of | Plants also high. ; 
all. Demand for woods workers| , Quebec: 42,700 job-seekers, a| 
across Canada currently exceeds | decline of 3,000 since the first | 
supply 14-1. ic the month, and 1,300 fewer 
To ease the shortage, an ex-|than last year, Demand in both 
tensive recruiting campaign is | heavy manufacturing and logging 
under way by the Federal Depart- | increasing all the time. Skilled 
ment of Labor, NES and the tradesmen scarce as new defense 


Cochran, Murray & Co., Limited Greenshields & Co Inc 


INFORMATION 
WRITE 


THE INDUSTRIAL "CANADA UNLIMITED 
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The new. MORRIS OXFORD—Tie World’s Keenest Motoring Value 


-¥% Big car comfort 
| > -e Small car economy 


MORE ECONOMICAL The new Morris Oxford gives big 
¢, car comfort with small car economy, Actually saves you 
from $100 to $150 every 10,000 miles in gasoline alone. 


UCLA §=Big, roomy interior—with wide 


one-piece seats placed inside the wheelbase for restful, 
: tireless riding. met 


MODERN STYLING Morris styling is gracefully 


modern and streamlined—-a car you'll be proud to drive. 


POWERFUL PERFORMANCE RS Eee engine gives more power 


for quick pick-up and steady speed on the highway. 


BRITISH DURABILITY The Morris is built to stand up 


under Canadian conditions—for many thousands of miles 


ek pe we | REMEMBER! You're al 
See these Morris-Built Beauties lose to a Pdat ‘dealer All 
The handsome new MORRIS SIX.]' parts and peeeacsenny 
The luxurious WOLSELEY 6/80 | . ‘vailable. Belore Besson any 
Thedigtinctive new RILEY "| ome the MORRIS. 
2S. pistaipurors | 
JAMES L. COOKE MOTORS LIMITED. . _ TOLEDO MOTORS LTD. 
OXFORD MOTORS LTD. 
Vancouver 


ee 4 Nae Srey Winnipeg 


"BRITISH: MOTORS LTD., St. John’s, 
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woods operators themselves. 
Arrangements have been made | 
to transfer unemployed workers | 
from Newfoundland to Ontario. 
About 500 will be arriving soon. 
About the same number are ex- 
pected to. be recruited in dis- 
placed persons camps in. Europe. 
They will arrive in November. 
However, this will only be a 
drop in the bucket. If the great 
demand is to be met, it will have 
to be met by Canadian labor, 
notably farm workers who take 
jobs in the bush during the win- 
ter season. This movement has 
been delayed this year by the 
late harvest in the West. - 


Voluntary — 
Wage Raises 

The buoyant nature of the 
market for wood products was 
indicated this week: In Toronto 
12 Ontario pulp and paper op- 
erators gave 12,000 workers an 
interim, mideontract pay raise of 
6%, increasing the basic starting 
rate to $1.11. Papermakers got 
a straight 6¢ hourly boost. British 


Columbia operators came through | Sew: 


earlier. Thus, the pulp and paper 
industry became the first to fol- 


Newfoundiand = cia __ 


orders placed with firms in Sorel, 
Levis and Montreal. Higher ship- 
yard activity expécted to result 
due to recent order placed by 
the Federal Government. 
Ontario: 33,900 applications for 


CITY OF LETHBRIDGE 
_ TENDERS FOR DEBENTURES 


Sealed tenders, marked “TENDER FOR BONDS” will be received 
by the undersigned up to Three P.M. Mountain Standard Time, 
Monday, November 27th, 1950, for the purchase of debentures of the 
CITY OF LETHBRIDGE as follows: 


$100,658.00 — 344% — 20 Year Bonds. -— B.L. 1616. 
Iss City’s Share of Local Improvements — Sidewalks — Curbs 
and Gutters. : 


100,658.00 — 312% — 20 Year Bonds. — B.L. 1617. 
ssued for Ratepayers Share of Local Improvements — Sidewalks — 
Curb and Gutter. 


10,313.10 — 342% — 20 Year Bonds. —- B.L. 1618. 
for City’s Share of Local Improvements — Sanitary Sewer. 


1,446.00 — 3% % — 20 Year Bonds. — B.L. 1619. 
ssued for Ratepowers Share of Local Improvements — 


WINDSOR CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


Windsor, Ontario——= 


Sanitary 
er. é ’ 


’ All of the above Bonds are issued in Equal Annual Payments of 
Interest and Eramelges and are dated July 1, 1950. 
nal Payment July 1, 1970. 
Principal and Interest payable in Canadian Funds in Lethbridge, 
Toronto and 
. ARE NOT CALLABLE. . 
rers are r to state net to the City of Lethbridge 
sesamiae # Hr ta 


of the Chairman of the Board 
of the Province of Alberta. 


City Treasurer, 
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The crowd leaps te its 
feet! 27,000 excited 
sports fans roar in uni- 
son! The first rousing 
drive of the game is on! 
it’s the Grey Cup Final, 
the all-out struggle for 
Canadian gridiron 
supremacy! 

For years the “champs” 
of East and West have 
matched brain and sinew 
in Varsity Stadium, 
Toronto. On November 
25th Canada’s top teams 
meet again in the Grey 
Cup Final. The climax of 
the football season, this 
stirring sports classic 


shows sports- 
manship at its best. 
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on the playing field ond 
off—has been a marked! 
characteristic of the 
Canadian way of lifed 
It’s this spirit that keeps 
your opportunities for 
work and play il 
Conada «<< unlimited.| 
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Life Insurance Institute Merges. 


Exams With L.O.M.A.; Widens Work 


Important changes in the op- 
2ration of the Life Insurance 
Institute of Canada were an- 
nounced by President W. J. 
Adams at the Institute’s inaug- 
ural meeting for. the 1950-51 
term in Toronto last week. 

The Institute, first organized 
as the Life Insurance Section of 
the Insurance Institute of To- 
ronto, was established as the 
Life Insurance Institute of Can- 
ada in 1936, a national organ- 
ization whose object, to quote 
from the bylaws, is to use all 
possible means in the “promo- 


} = |tion and cultivation of a thor- 


Every Voyage has 
its Hazards 


Millions of people.cross the oceans in safety. 
Yet who would sail in a ship that is not equipped 
to meet disaster? 


Any man with dependents who sails through 
life without provision against life’s greatest 
uncertainty is the most thoughtless of all 
voyagers. Should death snatch him away, 

the result to his loved ones would be disastrous. 


There is no reason why any man should expose 
his dependents to the risk of privation. 

By means of Life Insurance he can arrange 

a guaranteed monthly income that will replace 
his earnings should he die. If he lives, the ~ 
same Life Insurance will provide an income 

for his own retirement. 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


Established 1887 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


ts tell 


., this secret |” 


“Everyone asks why my home is cleaner, 
more comfortable and all the floor space 
is usable. Our fuel bills are unusually 
small and no heating equipment can be 
seen—the secret is... 


RADIANT 
HEATING” 


aaranae Steel Pipe is particularly suited for 
Radiant Heating installations. Page-Hersey’s exclu- 
sive Continuous Weld process gives pipe an extra 
toughness and a uniform strength that is ideal for the 
purpose. All joints are permanently welded together 
(not lightly soldered). When the assembly is complete, 
the whole Radiant Heating system is pressure-tested 
to ten times normal requirements. This pressure is 
maintained for over 6 hours before being O.K.'d. 
Radiant Heating installed with Page-Hersey Continuous 
Weld Steel Pipe assures you a lifetime of trouble-free, 
economical operation. 


And for all other types of heating and plumbing, there 
is nothing stronger, safer or more thoroyghly depend- 
able than Page-Hersey Steel Pipe. 


PAGE-HERSEY Cae fee 


For booklet covering the subject of Radiant Heating, write to 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited, 100 Church St., Toronto, Ontario. 10N 
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PAGE-HERSEY TUBES, LIMITED 
100 Chorch St., Toronto, Ontarie 

Please send me a free copy of your pooklet covering the subject 
of Radiant Heating. 


ough knowledge of the life 
insurance business.” Mr. Adams 
explained how the Institute has 
now reached a new milestone by 
merging its examinations with 
those of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. Here is a 
digest of his address: 


By W. J. ADAMS 


Important changes have been 
made by the Council in the oper- 
ations of the Institute. These 
changes were the result of very 
careful consideration of the ex- 
pressed demands for expansion 
of our activities in several differ- 
ent directions. . 

Changes In Program 

Let us look for a moment at 
how each of these five demands 
has been met by the changes 
which have been made in the 
Institute’s program. 

1—The merging of our examin- 
ations with those of the Life 
Office Management Association 
Institute makes it possible for 
our students to obtain the 
designation “F.L.M.I.” — Fellow, 
Life Management Institute — an 
internationally recognized stand- 
ing of a high order in the life 
insurance world. This in no 
way detracts from the status of 
our members who have in the 
past earned recognition as “Fel- 
low by Examination.” In all 
Institute affairs, they shall have 
equal standing with “F.L.ML.I.’s.” 

2—The discussion seminars for 
graduates provide them with 
postgraduate activity and oppor- 
tunity to increase their knowl- 
edge of all phases of our business. 
The graduates who attended the 
first of these expressed their 
satisfaction at this new develop- 
ment and asked that periodical 
seminars of this kind should 
become a permanent part of our 
program. 

3—To provide for members 
outside of Toronto, we are this 
year holding meetings and dis- 
cussion seminars in Montreal, 
Waterloo and Winnipeg. This 
experimental start may quite 
conceivably be only the beginning 
of a new form of organization for 
our Institute, with local chapters 
in the main life insurance centres 
of Canada, each carrying on an 
active program of meetings, dis- 
cussion seminars and educational 
courses to assist our students. 

4—The merging of our ex- 
amination work with that of the 
Life Office Management Associ- 
ation Institute provides us with 
the professional services of that 
organization’s staff in our ex- 
amination program. At the same 
time, provision has been made 
for ample Life Insurance Institute 


|of Canada representation in the 


various phases of the program, 
with the assurance that its es- 
sential Canadian aspects will be 
guarded and maintained. 
5—While these new activities 
will increase the administrative 
work to some extent, the relief 
resulting from passing the great 
burden of examination detail to 
the staff of the L.O.M.A. will 
make it possible for us to continue 
as in the past — that is, with one 
of our companies providing the 


purpose it is, obviously, to those 
of us who intend to make a 
permanent career of this business. 

Not so obvious, perhaps, is the 
importance of this educational 
purpose of our Institute to the 
many young people who join our 
companies for only a few years 
— three, four or five — before 
leaving to make marriage their 
permanent career. We all know 
the difficulty of enrolling these 
girls in our courses, and many of 
us have doubted the desirability 
of including them in our pro- 
gram. I suggest, however, that 
we might now reconsider our 
position in the light of present 
developments. I suggest this for 
two reasons: 

First, because these girls can 
benefit personally from partici- 
pation in our program. 

The second reason is the long 
term effect on public relations. 

There is no better method of 
helping this large group of girls 
to work to their own advantage 
and at the same time build up a 
| body of informed public opinion 
than by encouraging them to take 
advantage of our educational 
courses. 

' Design of Course 

After this year the examina- 
tions of the L.O.M.A.I. will, of 
course, constitute the examina- 
tions under our Institute Educa- 
tional program. The first four 
examinations, comprising Course 
I of the L.O.M.A. syllabus, have 
been especially designed not 
only as an introductory course to 
| 


the later examinations, but also 


as complete course in life insur- 
ance in itself. While simple and 
elementary in nature, these four 


examinations cover all the vari- 





ous aspects of the business and 
provide the person who studies 
them with a broad general 
knowledge .of life insurance. In 
order to encourage as Many 
people as possible to take at 
least these first four examinations, 
two steps have been taken in the 
hope of making it easy for 
students to participate. 1. Special 
text books have been written by 
Joseph McLean so that all the 
reading and study material for 
each examination is contained in 
just one book. 2. The modern, 
short form, quiz-type of examin- 
ation, which removes much of 
the fear of examinations, is being 
adopted, and is already being 
used for the first examination. 


It is anticipated that these two 
steps will help to overcome the 
reluctance to study and write our 
examinations. 

Because of the various changes 
in our basis of operations, a com- 
mittee has been appointed to 
study the questions of basis of 
membership, membership fees, 
method of financing our opera- 
tions, changes in constitution, 
and so on. The Council will 
submit its recommendations at 
the annual meeting next June: 


NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that 
Certificate of Registry No. C1251 
has been granted to the Trans- 
portation Insurance Company 


| (Chicago, Illinois) authorizing it 


to transact in Canada the busi- 
ness of PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE and SICKNESS 
INSURANCE, 


ROSS D. HEINS, 
Chief Agent. 


October 19, 1950. 


158 YEARS STRONG 


ak, Assets 


ankd RONG fi 
be a} ©=America” 
| 


nancially. ‘“‘North 


Companies’ Group 


(including Surplus to 


policyholders) as at December 


31st, 1949 exceeded $386,000,000. 


STRONG in wealth of experience gained by 
serving the public interest for 158 years. 


STRONG in policyholders’ confidence 
and respect because policyholders’ inter- 
ests always come first. 


STRONG in service with its coast-to-coast 
Canadian organization of Service Offices 
staffed by Company-trained employees to 
provide insurance facilities and render 
immediate service through “North Amer- 
ica” Agents or Brokers, whenever and 


wherever required. 


“North America’ policies ave sold 
only through Agents and Brokers: 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 


FIRE + MARINE +: CASUALTY 


Service Offices throughout Canada 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


administrative services—thereby | 


avoiding the costly necessity of 


establishing a separate office and 


staff. 
An Important Purpose 

These five demands for exten- 
sion of our services have thus 
been fulfilled and our Institute 
therefore stands ready to carry 
on with its purpose, which to 
quote from our bylaws once 
more, is “the promotion and 
cultivation of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the life insurance busi- 
ness’ — and what an important 


Dominion Appraisal 
Company Limited 


Studies of practical value 
and depreciation. 


Head Office 


137 Wellington St. West 
TORONTO Elgin 5928 


, Affiliated with 
GENERAL APPRAISAL CO., LTD., 
Vancouver, 8.C. 


W, aera 
eG tiar teresa 


Admitted Assets. .$11,065,614.13 
Surplus .......... 4,033,971.64 
Dom. Govt. Deposit 3.774,563.39 


Write for Financial Statement 
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.. could have 
heen prevented 
by this... ay 


Albi-“R” gives positive protection that can mean the save 
ing of property —of products—and of life. This Canadian 
made product literally stops fire in its tracks. It prevents 
the spread of flame beyond the point of origin. That’s been 
conclusively proved in exacting tests and in actual use. 


Albi-"R” is a Fire Retardant Coating that is listed by Underwriters’ Labora- 


tories. It’s easily applied — like paint, by spray or brush — and involves 
no structural changes to existing buildings. 


Everyone interested in fire protection will be interested in Albi-’'R’’. 
Full information gladly supplied. Write P.O. Box 6063, Montreal, or 
P.O. Box 2876, Winnipeg. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Dealers everywhere in Canada 


The old rocking chair may get you but it need not be your 
sole support if you plan for your old age now. If you start 
saving early enough you won’t be dependent on others during 
the years of your well-earned leisure. With a Retirement 
Plan you can be sure those will be carefree and enjoyable 


years. Ask about this plan today. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


E COMPANY 
eS ORTICE-WINNIPEG.CANADA 


“YOUR FUTURE IS OUR BUSINESS ... TODAY” 


| GENERAL STEEL 
EN Wyse 


MAKERS OF QUALITY 


HEATING - COOKING « HOUSEHOLD 
AND FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
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Do you cart 
Rabbit's 
foot... 4 


It takes.more than good-luck charms to 
keep out of trouble today. But you are 
trusting to luck if you are not carrying 
adequate fire insurance on your home 
and furnishings. 


Building costs and home furnishings 
have doubled in value in the last ten 
years. Have you increased your fire 
insurance protection to meet to-day’s 
higher replacement values? 


Consult any agent of The British 
America Assurance Company about fire 
and other insurance coverages. 


BRITISH 
AMERICA 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD. OFFICE — TORONTO 
Incerporated in Canada in 1833 


filly 
AMERICA 


Plat © MARINE © AUTOMOBILE « CASUALTY 9 “AVIATION 
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’ BIGGAR & CRAWFORD 


5, Members Torente Stock Exchange 
The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canade 
.14 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO 
ADeiside 4361 
ww 
Arperahe: 
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LONDON CALLING—By Adelphi 5 | 
Socialists to Keep Control Regulations? 
It May Provide Issue for Next Election 


LONDON—The death of Bern- 
ard Shaw at the age of 94 did not 
come as any shock but there is a 
universal recognition of the fact 
that a giant has gone. He was a 
contemporary of Wilde, Chester- 
ton, Belloc, Kipling, Galsworthy, 
Bennett, Wells, Hardy, Pinero 
and saw them all pass away, 

He lived so long that he; was 
a contemporary of Coward, No- 
vello. and Rattigan and watched 
them grow from infants to middle 
age. Bismarck was at the height 
of his power when Shaw was a 
young fellow trying to persuade 
the Irish that he was a journalist. 

He was a Socialist and a prom- 
inent member of the Fabian So- 
ciety, denouncing the rich and 
preaching the gospel of Social- 
ism, but he spent his last years 
declaiming against the supertax 
which took such a toll of his lit- 
erary income, 

” * 

Shaw wanted to go into Parlia- 
ment but could never get there. 
Even his fellow Fabians feared 
his mockery. He was a destroyer 
of idols, a jester, a wit, a preacher 
—and a very great playwright. 

He was Irish but he mocked the 
Irish in his play “John Bull’s 
Other Island,” and Dublin never 
forgave him, He preached revolu- 
tion and then made fun of revolu- 
tionaries. For a while he pretend- 
ed to be a Communist but no one 
took him seriously, not even the 
Russians. . 

Yet as soon as his death was 
announced there were demands 
from all quarters that his ashes 
should be buried in the Abbey. 

No one can foretell the decision 
of the years and centuries ahead 


GET THE 
“General” 
IDEA 


WHEN you have em: fnsur- 
_  @ace problem g@t the “Gen- 
. eral” Idec. Your. ¢heertul 
General Acctiéat.-Agent is 
trained to give You ¢ounsel 
and coverage m6 matter what 
your problem. © We ‘write 
Automobile, ‘Accident and 
Sickness, Liability, Burglary, 
Plate Glass, Boller and Elec- 
trical Machinery, Guarantee 
Bonds, Inland Transportation, . 
Personal Property, Fire—prac._ 
Heally ail forms. except life. 
That's why we say, “When 
you heave an insurance prob- 
lem, get the General Idea.” 


The 
GENERAL ACCIDENT 
Group 


Head Office, 357 BAY ST., TORONTO 1 
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2000 Years Ago, Aesop said: 


( 


As two men were walking along, one of them spied 
a hatchet among some leaves. “Look what I have 
found!” he cried. “Do not say ‘I’,” replied his com- 
panion. “It is only fair to say, ‘Look what we have 
found!’” Later they came upon a group of woods- 
men who obviously were searching for something. 
Suddenly the woodsmen came running toward 
them, pointing at the hatchet. 


“It looks like we are in trouble,” said the first 
traveller. 


“You mean, it looks like you are in trouble,” 
replied his companion. 
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HEN one of your fellow-Canadians 

decides to place his hard-earned 
savings into the company for which you 
work, he is helping to pay for the equip- 
ment that makes your job possible.- You 
receive your wages as a result of that 
: equipment; he receives dividends which 
are but a very small fraction of your wages. 


If you expect him to enter into a profit- 
sharing scheme with you — in addition to 
your regular wages—fair play demands that 
you in turn should work hard enough to 
assure that there will be dividends for him. 
He invests his capital and undertakes the 
risk of business hazards on the assumption 
that you will maintain and, if possible, in- 


crease production. Your failuretodosomay _ 


Me 
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te 
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result in his withdrawing his capital in 
order to re-invest it in some more promis- 
ing enterprise. And without his capital, 
your company may not be able to carry on. 


So when you are discussing profit-sharing 
with your fellow-workmen keep this 
thought in mind. The right to Canadian 
citizenship demands the practice of fair 
play and co-operation. 


* * * 


The Union Insurance Society of Canton, 
a “Tariff” company firmly established more 
than 100 years ago, is old in experience, yet 
youthfully alert to the insurance needs of a 


growing and developing Canadian 
economy. 


UNION INSURANCE 


Haran 


Tae 
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neck 2 | Colin £. Swerd, Manager fer Canada 
COMPANIES OF THE “UNION OF CANTON” GROUP: BRITISH TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED — 
“;, THE BRITISH OAK INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED @ BEAVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRANK H. MEYER 


has been elected vice-president, 
Crane Ltd., Montreal, and sub- 
sidiaries. He was formerly 
secretary and treasurer. 


but today there is a feeling that 
Shaw ranks second only to 
Shakespeare as a playwright. The 
nation has not wept at its loss but 
it knows that a mighty star has 
gone from the firmament. 


Another man wh6 received 
great tributes this week was Pres- 
ident Truman, During his first 
period of office the British were 
content to accept the verdict of so 
many vociferous Americans who 
said that he was a little man, a 
stop-gap, a small towner who be- 

|came President by accident and 
would be thrown out as soon as 
the people had a chance to vote. 

But in the last two years we 
have seen him as a man of cour- 
age and vision, Therefore his es- 
cape from assassination unleashed 
the pent-up admiration which the 
British feel for him, 


Problem of Controls 
Is Brought to Fore 


Last week, the King and 

Queen drove in state to the House 
of Lords and opened the new ses- 
sion. The Speech from the Throne 
was a harmless enough affair and 
there were some quiet titters 
when His Majesty read the sol- 
| emn declaration that His Gov- 
}ernment would introduce a bill 
jt suppress the activities of 
| poachers of salmon and trout in 
| Scotland, 


| The one contentious measure 


| was the decision of the Govern- 


ment to make the emergency con- 
trols regulations permanent. 
These were measures introduced 
during the postwar years when 
the nation was facing an eco- 
|nomic crisis. They ranged from 
control of labor to control of in- 
| vestment, capital expenditure, 
|prices and pretty well every- 
| thing that mattered. 

The Tories at once declared that 
this would be the election issue, 
but personally I doubt it. There 
is no such thing as permanency in 
legislation. What one Parliament 
passes another Parliament can 
repeal, In the circumstances it is 
difficult to know why the Gov- 
ernment is trailing its coat in this 
way. 


M, P.’s have not got used yet to 
their new House, Churchill is as 
restless as a cat about the heating 
arrangements. The idea is to have 
an even temperature throughout 
the day but as the House is 
crowded at one period of a debate 
and half empty an hour later the 
temperature has to adjust itself 
by blowing either hot or cold. 

In fact when the.new Chancel- 
lor, Hugh Gaitskell, made. his 
debut in the debate on the King’s 
Speech Churchill got- up and 
changed his seat to get out of the 
chilled temperature. 

Gaitskell was pretty good al- 
though he lacks the dignity of Sir 
Stafford Cripps. He is still too 
conscious of the cheers of his own 
side and the jibes of the Opposi- 
tion. Cripps was equally indiffer- 
ent to them both, 


But all sections of the House 
are deeply concerned about the 
rising cost of living, The old. age 
pensioners and the lowest in- 


come tax groups aré experienc- |- 
‘|ing realthardship. Rearmament is 


sendifig up the price of commodi- 
ties, and a devalued pound does 
not pay for as many imports as a 
par pound, 

But so far it is hard to see any 
solution. Thé Tories say it is the 
fault of Socialism but no one un- 
derstands very clearly what 
changes they would make if they 
came into power. 


Churchill Warning 


To Be Proven Right? 


In foreign affairs there is con- 
siderable anxiety about the in- 
tentions of the Chinese Com- 
munist armies. The invasion of 


Tibet brings them to the borders. 
of India, much to the chagrin of 
Pandit Nehrt’ who thought that. 


{Communism would: be suscept- 

ible to sweet reasonableness. 
Churchill’s warnings that the 

premature withdrawal of Britain 


‘|}from India and Burma would 


createsa vacuum:that only Com- 
munism could fill may yet prove 
to be correct. On the other hand 


no one here believes that a world 
conflict is imminent. The trouble 
is that Stalin can operate, like 
Hitler, in areas which threaten 
the Western Powers, without 
coming into direct conflict with 
them. 
* * * 


The Conservative Party gave a 
dinner to Churchill this week to 
mark the 50th anniversary of his 
first entering Parliament. The 
Press was not invited but it is 
understood that the old warrior 


was in good form. Lord Salisbury | 


was the only other speaker, he 
having the pleasant task of pro- 
posing Churchill's health. 
Churchill actually sat in Parlia- 





ment with Salisbury’s father and 
his famous grandfather. 
* * * ; 


The London Evening Star came 
out with an editorial today which 
coincided with the arrival of the 
Duke of Windsor for a visit to his 
mother. The Star stated that the 
Duke should now be invited t6 
make his home here, and stated 
its belief that the people would 
approve of such a move, 

The Star is probably right. The 
momentary resentment over the 
publication of the Duke’s mem- 
oirs has died down, and they see 
no reason why he should not 
come back and live here as a pri- 
vate citizen. 


PHOTOSTAT 
' PRINTS 


ADEL. 3441 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOPRINTS LTD 


24 Adelaide St. W. 


Ask Canadian Pacific for the answer 
to your Industrial Expansion Problems 


Learn about Canada from men who know Canada best! 
From great industrial centres to trading posts... through 
business men, realtors, manufacturers, engineers, pur- 
chasing agents and prospectors . . . Canadian Pacific’s 
Department ef Industrial Development get the facts 


to help you measure your opportunities. Its fund of 
information is always up-to-date and available to you! 


Get the lated facts on the availability of LABOUR, RAW MATERIALS, 
TRANSPORTATION and POWER from Canadien Pacific's Department 


of Industrial Development .. . promptly, 


privately ... without charge 


er obligation. Phone, wire or write today. 


| MONTREAL @ TORONTO @ WINNIPEG @ CALGARY @ VANCOUVER @ LONDON, ENG. 
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His plant has modern 
fire protection, 
but he carries 


fire insurance 
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Accounts Receivable ~ es 


CREDIT INSURANCE COMPLETES 
YOUR PROGRAM OF PROTECTION 


banks and supplicrs—important benefits 
whea many companies are operating at 
high volume on limited capital, 


SEND FOR BOOK 


This book gives you valuable hints on 
planning sound credit policy .. . plus 
additional facts about American Credit 
Insurance. For a copy just phone our 
office in Toronto, Montreal, Sherbrooke, 
or write AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK, Dept. 52, First 
Nawonal Bank Building, 

Beli 2, Md. 


Tusaa’s always danger of disaster 
striking when it’s least expected. Serikes, 
material shortages, floods, Government 
controls and other unforeseeable events 
can quickly put previously sound cas- 
tomers in a position where they canmet 
pay their obligations. 

That’s why manafacturers and whole- 
salers in over 100 lines of business com- 
plete their insurance program with 
Credit Insurance. American Credit pays 
them when their customers can’t. 


One of our many types of policies can 
be tailored to give you coverage best 
suited to your needs. You can insure all, 
a selected group or just ome scoount. 
American Credit coverage also enables 
you to get cash for past due accounts ... 
improves your credit staading with 
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GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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CANADA, LIMITED 


TANK SHELL 


%” COVER PLATE 6” INSULATION Yn" LINING 


When Dow mercury-cell caustic soda leaves the Sarnia 
plant, it is an extremely high-grade product... essentially 
iron-free. 


To keep this outstanding caustic free from contamina- 
tion en route to you, Dow has.a fleet of especially lined 
and insulated tank cars. These unique cars assure you that 
Dow mercury-cell caustic soda will reach you as pure as 
it was when it left the factory. 


Remember, Dow mercury-cell caustic is available at 
regular prices. Are you taking advantage of this outstanding 
Dow product? Write or call your nearest Dow office. 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED 
TORONTO . MONTREAL * REGINA 
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Avro Supply Lines Build MoreThan Jets 


Here’s How Its Program Has Broadened Our Economic Base 


So far most of the public’s attention on A. V. Roe (Can- 
ada) has .been focused on the spectacular achievements of 
Avro: the Jetliner, the first jet-powered transport plane on 
this continent; the CF-100 long-range RCAF fighter, the most 
powerful service fighter in the world; and the Orenda jet 
engine believed to be on a par with anything now being 
produced in the world. But little has been said about the 
effect of this development on Canada and its manufacturing 
resources. Here’s the story of some of the direct effects the 
company has had on Canadian economic strength and how it 


ALL CARS INSURED 


at WA. TIT 


77 DUNDAS ST. E. 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS — 1878 . 
Our business is — 


Your Aer 


MONTSERRAT 
BIOy Aer. 


BARBADOS SURSH IME 


has helped to widen Canada’s economic base. 


Here is a digest of a recent 
article by Walter N. Deisher, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of Avro Canada, which ap- 
peared in the U. K. publication, 
Hawker Siddeley Review: 


By WALTER N. DEISHER 


At the present over 300 sup-| 
pliers and manufacturers spread | 


throughout Canada from the 
Maritimes to the Middle West 
are furnishing components and 
equipment to Avro Canada. 


Almost daily we are locating 
and establishing new sources of| 
supply for products which were 
at one time obtained from foreign 
countries. To assure that our work 
will go on uninterrupted and to 
help establish Canadian industrial 
material sources from the Nation- 
al Defense viewpoint, it is our 


policy to keep looking in Canada|} 


until we locate such a source, and 
failing this, to go out and en- 
deavour to set»up the source, 
Many companies have, there- 
fore, established manufacturing 


| attempted either here or in the 


United States. 


Atlas Steels of Welland, Ontario 


undertook to manufacture many 
high quality special steels which 
have not previously been manu- 
factured here. They have been 
very successful. They are now 
able to produce such high quality 
as the industry requires at the 
time. 

These are a few of the many 
suppliers who have met the 


challenge and proved the capa- 
| bilities 
Many have co-operated to produce 


of Canadian industry. 
small quantities of various items 
we required, with little or no 
chance of immediate profit— 


sometimes even at initial loss. I} % 


am glad to say that many of these 
are now being greatly assisted by 
our orders. We are grateful for 
their co-operation. 


Spend Money in Canada 


Of our large yearly expendi- 
tures for material and capital 
equipment, the largest proportion 
has been spent in Canada, as it 


facilities in Canada. For example: | j; our objective to “Canadianize” 


The George Godfrey Co, as a) 
result of our demand for cabin| 


blowers and equipment for pres- 


surization and air-conditioning of | 
the “Jetliner” has established aj 


plant in Montreal] to manufacture | 
this equipment. 


The Dowty Company has also 
established a plant at Ajax, | 
Ontario, to manufacture under- 
carriages, hydraulic parts and 
pistons for our aircraft. 

The Dunlop Tire Co. is.complet- 
ing arrangements to manufacture | 
wheels and brakes in Canada of | 
the type used by Avro. 

The Rotax Co. of Montreal is to 
commence operations by setting 
up an overhaul, repair and test 
assembly plant for jet engine fuel 
and combustion systems, 

Other examples: 

Shawinigan Chemicals, Mont- 
real, was encouraged to under- 
take production of castings similar 
to the Crown Max Casting which 
had formerly been purchased in 
the United Kingdom. This com- 
pany has been successful and is 
able to give much better delivery 
dates in addition to producing a 
casting of excellent material 
quality. 

Deloro Smelting Co. of Deloro, 
Ontario, was encouraged to pro- 
duce turbine inlet guide vanes by 


the industry so that we would be 
self-sustaining in an emergency. 
At present the “Orenda” is 95% 
Canadian built from Canadian 
materials; the “Jetliner” about 
80% and the CF-100 fighter about 
90%. For the first time in Canada 
engines are being built alongside 
the aircraft in which they will be 
used, 


Never before in any branch of 
manufacturing in Canada has 
such an ambitious program of 
design and development been 
undertaken, let alone in such a 
trying field as this, 

The willingness of the Canadian 
workmen to meet this challenge, 
to learn and to often unlearn, 
has proved his ability to be of a 
very high calibre, and when the 
workmanship has been proven in 
the precision production of today’s 
jet aircraft it naturally follows 
that, with proper leadership, he 
will be successful in any phase of 
modern Canadian industry. 


This development has had a 
great bearing on the economic 
strength of the nation. At Avro we 
have provided for the younger 
generation of engineers and 
craftsmen opportunity to fulfill 
their ambitions of productive em- 
ployment in the aviation field. 


main body of the engine, The 
crowning achievement is the fab- 
rication by precision ,casting, 
machining and forging, very close 
tolerances of large numbers com- 
pressor and turbine blades in 
light alloy and heat resisting 
alloys. The compressor and tur- 
bine turn at a very high speed, 
and to achieve any reasonable 
performance, their efficiency must 
be made of the order of 80% or 
90%. Only engineers familiar with 
Axial compressors and turbine 
performance can appreciate the 
refinements of design and fabri- 
cation required to achieve such 
results. 

“Such refinements are being 


ustrial Laminates 


achieved at Malton and they are 
being achieved economically and 
efficiently. An eminent British 
authority has stated that Canada 
has received a better return for 
money invested in gas turbine 
development than any other 
éountry. An equally eminent 
Canadian engineer has said that 
he would not hesitate to turn 
over to Avro of Canada the trust 
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of the gas turbine engineering 
organization, a multi-million dol- 
lar hydro-electric development or 
other engineering projects with 
complete confidence that the re- 
sult would equal or better that 
which could be achieved any- 
where.” 
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have the following 


They meet NEMA and 
Government specifications. 8 


3 Meet all’ industrial re- 
quirements for Phenolic 
Laminat.d products. 


For further information 
write Dept. Q9 


outstanding charactistics: 
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testing they maintain con- 
sistent uniformity. 


4 Deliveries amis 
schedule. 


LABORATORY INSTALLATIONS 


Discuss your plans with our experienced designers. 
Laboratory Installations our specialty 
for over 25 years. 


FRANK G. M.KAY | CO. LTD. 


36 Wellington St. E Elgin 6035 Toronto, Ontario 


TRIPLE INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
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A new policy providing accidental death and dismemberment benefits to 
protect your loved ones. Your beneficiaries will receive: 


Face Value of the policy if you die froma natural cause. 
Double the Face Value of the policy if you die by accident. 


Triple the Face Value of the policy if you die while riding as a passenger in 
a public conveyance (except aeroplane) or while in a burning public building. 


You yourself get liberal dismemberment benefits providing cash for loss of |parts of your body. 


Ask for our pamphlet “Confederation Life Announces’’ giving particulars of these benefits. It will interest yous, 


tz} Confederation Life. 
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This is exemplified in the spirit 
of co-operation and team work 
which prevailed throughout our 
shops and offices. 

But we do not for a minute feel 
that we are the only industry that 
has weathered the storms of 


on your 
WEST INDIES 
VACATION! 


the “Lost Wax” process. They are 
now in a position to offer good 
deliveries and produce a high 
quality product. 

Considerable difficulty was en- 
countered in locating a foundry 


Regular Sailings by prepared to undertake extensive 


“LADY LINERS” 


Ask about CNS-TCA 
reduced Sea-Air 
combination fares. 


development work necessary to 
manufacture the large castings 
for the jet engines. Now, Light 
Alloys Ltd. of Renfrew, Ontario 
are successfully producing a 
magnesium casting on a very 
high standard. The Aluminum 
Co. of Canada is also producing 
castings and forgings of the high- 
est quality. 

Acme Screw & Gear of Toronto, 
has co-operated in gear-cutting 


and MOTOR VESSELS 


early development. This progress 
has its parallel in many other in- 
dustries of Canada. The automo- 
tive industry, farm implements 
makers and many phases of 
manufacturing, with courageous 
leadership have not backed down 
from world competition, but have 
produced “a better mouse trap” 
so to speak and are surviving the 
endless struggle of industrial 
competition. 


development and are setting up 
a precision gear department to 
manufacture gears for our engines 
to produce tolerances never before 


| WATIONAL STEAMSHIPS 


Heed Office: 384 St. James Street West, Montreal 
Telephone MA. 4731, Recall 77% and 8205 


This responsibility, I believe, 
rests firmly on the shoulders of 
the industrial businessmen of 
Canada. Unborn Canadians will 
depend on our efforts just as we 
have depended on our forefathers. 
We cannot afford to fail them, 


Value of Work 


Referring to this widening of 

the industrial base of Canada, a 

|| recent editorial in the “Journal of 

the Engineering Institute of Can- 

ada” entitled “Inferiority Com- 
plex” said: 
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Get the information quickly by 
TALK BY og ‘P.W. TELETYPE 


TELETYPE 
SURE, SPEEDY SERVICE PROVIDED BY 
THE TWO GREAT TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 


“Some excellent examples of 
the type of manufacturing pro- 
cesses new to Canada, and which 
have been developed by Avro 
of Canada, and certain of its key 


| contractors include the fabrication 


When minutes count, “Talk by Teletype”. Your 

message is sent and received instantly... 

put in writing for your permanent records. P.W. 

provides the combined facilities of the two 
country-wide telegraph systems for a. 

dependable, private “hook-up” 

between branches, factories, 

warehouses . . . local 

or coast-to-coast, 


The advantages of Canadian 
National —Canadian Pacific Private 
Wire Teletype Service are available 
to all or any of your branches. The 
cost is surprisingly low. Call your 
local telegraph office. A communica- 
tions expert will arrange a demon- 
stration . . . prove how P.W. can 
speed your business. 


of a large number of intricate 
light alloy castings used in the 


Corby Declares 


'35e Dividend 


MONTREAL (Staff)—H. Corby 
Distillery Ltd. (formerly Cana- 
dian Industrial Alcohol Co.) has 
declared dividends of 35c a share 
on its class A and class B stock, 
payable Dec, 1 to shareholders of 
record Nov. 2. This compares 
with 25c a share paid on each of 
Dec. 10, 1949 and June 5, 1950. . 


Corby’s fiscal year ended Aug. 


| 31, and its annual report is ex- 


pected to be issued in the next 
two or three weeks, In the mean- 
time, no results of operations are 
being released by management. 
However, it is stated, “we 
wouldn’t be paying the bigger 
dividends unless we'd earned 
them.” 


Net profit in 1948-49 totaled 


-|$834,137 (75c per share on the 


combined class A and B), against 


From the beginning of history, the network of a 
nation’s highways has formed one of the basic 
patterns of a nation’s progress—and today’s high- 
ways are making a greater contribution than ever 
to continued progress because of the development 
of the modern motor coach. . 

Now comfortable, convenient and low-cost trans- 
portation has been made available for everyone. 
Modern bus lines form the regular—and often the 
only—link between countless communities, and 


have made possible 
out-lying areas. 


the development of many 


In the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, the 543 


Company and Colonial Coach Lines are serving 
routes which total over 3,789 miles over which 
travelled 19,429,015 passengers in addition to urban 
transportation services which carried 11,783,516 
passengers during 1949 in Kingston, Ont. and Sher- 
brooke, Que. With skilled drivers, regular schedules, 
frequent daily trips, they are continually carrying 
thousands of passengers to work, to school or to play. 
They are proving, too, an important factor in the 
development of Canada’s vital tourist industry. 
Steadily expanding to meet the increasing needs 
of modern development, this great highway fleet is 
providing an essential travel service which com- 


$1,788,771 ($1.61) in the previous modern motor coaches of the Provincial Transport bines comfort and convenience with economy, 
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“WANDLING MORE THAN 75% OF ALL CANADIAN TELETYPE SERVICE | landacmmrqvement of 
1950, 
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debt $886,000 at June 30, 
10,983. ; 
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MR. EXECUTIVE 


So far most of the public’s attention on A. V. Roe (Can- 


in TORONTO 


ada) has-been focused on the spectacular achievements of 
Avro: the Jetliner, the first jet-powered transport plane on 
this continent; the CF-100 long-range RCAF fighter, the most 
powerful service fighter in the world; and the Orenda jet 


engine believed to be on a par with anything now being 
produced in the world. But little has been said about the 
effect of this development on Canada and its manufacturing 


resources. Here’s the story of 
company has had on Canadian 


some of the direct effects the 
economic strength and how it 


has helped to widen Canada’s economic base. 


Here is a digest of a recent 
article by Walter N. Deisher, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of Avro Canada, which ap- 
peared in the U. K. publication, 
Hawker Siddeley Review: 


By WALTER N. DEISHER 


At the present over 300 sup- | 
pliers and manufacturers spread | 
throughout Canada from the 
Maritimes to the Middle West 
are furnishing components and 
equipment to Avro Canada. 


Almost daily we are locating 
and establishing new sources of 
supply for products which were 
at one time obtained from foreign 
countries. To assure that our work 
will go on uninterrupted and to 
help establish Canadian industrial 
material sources from the Nation- 
al Defense viewpoint, it is our 
| policy to keep looking in Canada| 
until we locate such a source, and 
failing this, to go out and en- 
deavour to set-up the source, 

Many companies have, there- 
fore, established wee 
facilities in Canada, For example: | 


The George Godfrey Co. as a' 
result of our demand for cabin} 
blowers and equipment for pres- 
surization and air-conditioning of 
the “Jetliner” has established a 
plant in Montreal to manufacture | 
this equipment. 

The Dowty Company has also 
established a plant at Ajax, 
Ontario, to manufacture under- 
carriages, hydraulic parts and 
pistons for our aircraft. 

The Dunlop Tire Co. is complet- 
ing arrangements to manufacture | 
wheels and brakes in Canada of! 
the type used by Avro. 

The Rotax Co. of Montreal is to 
commence operations by setting 
up an overhaul, repair and test 
assembly plant for jet engine fuel | 
and combustion systems, 

Other examples: : 

Shawinigan Chemicals, Mont- 

“/ real, was encouraged to under- 
take production of castings similar 
to the Crown Max Casting which 
had formerly been purchased in 
the United Kingdom. This com- 
pany has been successful and is 
able to give much better delivery 
dates in addition to producing a) 
casting of excellent material | 
quality. 

Delorg Smelting Co. of Deloro, 
Ontario, was encouraged to pro- 
duce turbine inlet guide vanes by 
the “Lost Wax” process, They are 
now in a position to offer good 
deliveries and produce a high 
quality product. 

Considerable difficulty was en- 
countered in locating a foundry 
prepared to undertake extensive 
development work necessary to 
manufacture the large castings 
for the jet engines. Now, Light 
Alloys Ltd. of Renfrew, Ontario 
are successfully producing a 
magnesium casting on a very 
high standard. The Aluminum 
Co. of Canada is also producing 
castings and forgings of the high- 
est quality. 

Acme Screw & Gear of Toronto, 
has co-operated in gear-cutting 
development and are setting up 
a precision gear department to 
manufacture gears for our engines 
to produce tolerances never before 
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Regular Sailings by 
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reduced Sea-Air 
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NATIONAL } STEAMSHIPS 


Head Office: 384 $t. James Street West, Montreal 
Telephone MA. 4731, RLeecal 77% and 8205 


Get the information quickly by 
TALK BY og "P.W. TELETYPE 


TELETYPE 
SURE, SPEEDY SERVICE PROVIDED BY 
THE TWO GREAT TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 


When minutes count, “Talk by Teletype”. Your 

message is sent and received instantly . .. 

put in writing for your permanent records. P.W. 

provides the combined facilities of the two 
country-wide telegraph systems for a. 

dependable, private “hook-up” 

between branches, factories, 

warehouses . . . local 

or coast-to-coast. 


The advantages of Canadian 
National —Canadian Pacific Private 
Wire Teletype Service are available 
to all or any of your branches. The 
cost is surprisingly low. Call your 
local telegraph office. A communica- 
tions expert will arrange a demon- 
stration . . . prove how P.W. can 
speed your business. 
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| attempted either here or in the 
United States. 


Atlas Steels of Welland, Ontario 
undertook to manufacture many 
high quality special steels which 
have not previously been manu- 
factured here. They have been 
very successful. They are now 
able to produce such high quality 
as the industry requires at the 
time. 

These are a few of the many 
suppliers who have met the 
challenge and proved the capa- 
bilities of Canadian industry. 
Many have co-operated to produce 
small quantities of various items 
we required, with little or no 
chance of immediate  profit— 
sometimes even at initial loss. I 


am glad to say that many of these | 


are now being greatly assisted by 
our orders. We are grateful for 
their co-operation. 


Spend Money in Canada 


Of our large yearly expendi- 
tures for material and capital 
equipment, the largest proportion 
has been spent in Canada, as it 
is our objective to “Canadianize” 
the industry so that we would be 
self-sustaining in an emergency. 
At present the “Orenda” is 95% 
Canadian built from Canadian 
materials; the “Jetliner” about 
80% and the CF-100 fighter about 
90%. For the first time in Canada 
engines are being built alongside 
the aircraft in which they will be 
used. 


Never before in any branch of 
manufacturing in Canada has 
such an ambitious program of 
design and development been 
undertaken, let alone in such a 
trying field as this, 

The willingness of the Canadian 
workmen to meet this challenge, 
to learn and to often unlearn, 
has proved his ability to be of a 
very high calibre, and when the 
workmanship has been proven in 
the precision production of today’s 
jet aircraft it naturally follows 
that, with proper leadership, he 
will be successful in any phase of 
modern Canadian industry. 


This development has had a 
great bearing on the economic 
strength of the nation. At Avro we 
have provided for the younger 
generation of engineers and 
craftsmen opportunity to fulfiill 
their ambitions of productive em- 
ployment in the aviation field. 
This is exemplified in the spirit 
of co-operation and team work 
which prevailed throughout our 
shops and offices. 


But we do not for a minute feel 
that we are the only industry that 
has weathered the storms of 
early development. This progress 
has its parallel in many other in- 
dustries of Canada. The automo- 
tive industry, farm implements 
makers and many phases of 
manufacturing, with courageous 
leadership have not backed down 
from world competition, but have 
produced “a better mouse trap” 
so to speak and are surviving the 
endless struggle of industrial 
competition. 

This responsibility, I believe, 
rests ‘firmly on the shoulders of 
the industrial businessmen of 
Canada. Unborn Canadians will 
depend on our efforts just as we 
have depended on our forefathers. 
We cannot afford to fail them, 


Value of Work 


Referring to this widening of 
the industrial base of Canada, a 
recent editorial in the “Journal of 
the Engineering Institute of Can- 
ada” entitled “Inferiority Com- 
plex” said: 

“Some excellent examples of 
the type of manufacturing pro- 
cesses new to Canada, and which 
have been developed by Avro 
of Canada, and certain of its key 
contractors include the fabrication 
of a large number of intricate 
light alloy castings used in the 


Corby Declares 
doc Dividend 


MONTREAL (Staff)—H. Corby 
Distillery Ltd. (formerly Cana- 
dian Industrial Alcohol Co.) has 
declared dividends of 35c a share 
on its class A and class B stock, 
payable Dec, 1 to shareholders of 
record Nov. 2. This compares 
with 25c a share paid on each of 
Dec. 10, 1949 and June 5, 1950. 


Corby’s fiscal year ended Aug. 
31, and its annual report is ex- 
pected to be issued in the next 
two or three weeks, In the mean- 
time, no results of operations are 
being released by management. 
However, it is stated, “we 
wouldn’t be paying the bigger 
dividends unless we'd earned 
them.” 

Net profit in 1948-49 totaled 
$834,137 (75c per share on the 
combined class A and B), against 
$1,788,771 ($1.61) in the previous 





main body of the engine, The 
crowning achievement is the fab- 
rication by precision ,casting, 
machining and forging, very close 
tolerances of large numbers com- 
pressor and turbine blades in 
light alloy and heat resisting 
alloys. The compressor and tur- 
bine turn at a very high speed, 
and to achieve any reasonable 
performance, their efficiency must 
be made of the order of 80% or 
90%. Only engineers familiar with 
Axial compressors and turbine 
performance can appreciate the 
refinements of design and fabri- 
cation required to achieve such 
results. 


=A vro Supply Lines Build MoreThan Jets 


Here’s How Its Program Has Broadened Our Economic Base 


achieved at Malton and they are 
being achieved economically and 
efficiently. An eminent British 
authority has stated that Canada 
has received a better return for 
money invested in gas turbine 
development than any other 
¢ountry. An equally eminent 
Canadian engineer has said that 
he would not hesitate to turn 
over to Avro of Canada the trust 
of the gas turbine engineering 
organization, a multi-million dol- 
lar hydro-electric development or 
other engineering projects with 
complete confidence that the re- 
sult would equal or better. that 
which could be achieved any- 


“Such refinements are being! where.” 


ial Laminates 


have the following 
outstanding charactistics: 


1 They meet NEMA and 
Government specifications. 8 
+ 


Meet all industrial re- 
quirements for Phenolic 
Laminat.d products. 


For further information 
write Dept. Q9 


2 Due to our continuous 
testing they maintain con- 
sistent uniformity. 


4 Deliveries guorante 
schedule. 
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LABORATORY INSTALLATIONS 


Discuss your plans with our experienced designers. 
Laboratory Installations our specialty 
for over 25 years. 


crank c. MicKKAY co. ir. 


36 Wellington St. E. Elgin 6035 Toronto, Ontario 


,/ TRIPLE INDEMNITY INSURANCE 


A new policy providing accidental death and dismemberment benefits to 
protect your loved ones. Your beneficiaries will receive: 


Face Value of the policy if you die froma natural cause. 
Double the Face Value of the policy if you die by accident. 


Triple the Face Value of the policy if you die while riding as a passenger in 
a public conveyance (except aeroplane) or while in a burning public building. 


You yourself get liberal dismemberment benefits providing cash for loss of |parts of your body. 


Ask for our pamphlet “Confederation Life Announces’”’ giving particulars of these benefits. It will interest yous, 
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HEAD OCPFICES 


From the beginning of history, the network of a 
nation’s highways has formed one of the basic 
patterns of a nation’s progress—and today’s high- 
ways are making a greater contribution than ever 
to continued progress because of the development 
of the modern motor coach. . 

Now comfortable, convenient and low-cost trans- 
portation has been made available for everyone. 
Modern bus lines form the regular—and often the 
only—link between countless communities, and 
have made possible the development of, many 


out-lying areas. 


In the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, the 543 
modern motor coaches of the Provincial Transport 
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Company and Colonial Coach Lines. are serving 
routes which total over 3,789 miles over which 
travelled 19,429,015 passengers in addition to urban 
transportation services which carried 11,783,516 
passengers during 1949 in Kingston, Ont. and Sher- 
brooke, Que. With skilled drivers, regular schedules, 
frequent daily trips, they are continually carrying 
thousands of passengers to work, to school or to play. 
They are proving, too, an important factor in the 
development of Canada’s vital tourist industry. 
Steadily expanding to meet the increasing needs 
of modern development, this great highway fleet is 
providing an essential travel service which com- 
bines comfort and convenience with economy. 
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NASSAU IN THE BAHASAAS 


Luxurious Resort Club with accommodations to 
suit every discriminating taste, Club privileges, three 
private ocean beaches, private island playground, 
cabanas, sports and social activities. Restaurant re- 
nowned for finest food in the Caribbean. 
On famous Cable Beach in Glorious Nassau. 


Booklet from your travel agent or 
Wm. P, Wolfe, Representative 
47 Yonge St., Toronto — Plaza 3422 
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South mela 


EMPRESS CRUISES 


Cruise in luxury aboard the Empress of Scotland! 
Outside staterooms, deck sports, dancing, entertainment, 
your choice of two swimming pools, with delicious meals in a 
fully air-conditioned dining room and gracious service _ 

in the world-famous Canadian Pacific tradition. 
Side trips at exotic ports-of-call. 


No passports or visas required. 


from NEW YORK 14 Day Cruises from NEW YORK 
: Jan. 19, Feb. 4, 20; March 8, 24 
Kingston — La Guaira — Havena Kingston — La Guaira — Curacac 
. $315 up Cristobal — Havana — $368 up 
Information and reservations from your own travel agent or 
any Canadian Pacific agent. 


Gacific 


12 Day Cruises 
‘ " Dec. 


, Jan. 5 


MAY 3 — SEPTEMBER 30 


PROGRAMME 
EXHIBITIONS 


LONDON (May 4— September 30) 
South Bank Exhibition } 

Festival Pleasure Gardens, Battersea Park 
Exhibition of Science, South Kensington 
Exhibition of Architecture, Poplar 
Exhibition of Books, Victoria and Albert Museum 


GLASGOW (May 28— August 28) 
Exhibition of Industrial Power, Kelvin Hall 


BELFAST (June 1— August 31) 
Ulster Farm and Factory Exhibition 


FESTIVALS OF THE ARTS 


There will be a Special Festival Season of the Arts during May 
and Juné in LONDON 

Aberdeen . 

Aldeburgh . 
| Bath Assembly 

Belfast . . 

Bournemouth . . 

Brighton (Regency Festival 

Cambridge . . . et 

Canterbury... Sigh Goa Wise ve cco 

Cheltenham (British Contemporary Music) Fuly 2-14 

i” Bemus tes gee gee “ei : June 24-30 

Edinb tional Festival of Music and Drama 

—— \ August 19-September 8 

‘oat. ee IT 90 

+ July 22-August 12 
e .. . July 3-8 
«+ «August 6-11 
e « June 18-30 
o «6s Fuly 2-16 
« May 2?-Fune 16 
. ~ Fuly 10-13 
s 


July 30-August 13 
° June 8-17 
May 20-Fune 2 
-May 7-Fune 30 
- _ June 3-17 
July 16-August 25 
July 30-August 18 
July 18-August 10 
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Liverpool (Music and the Arts) . . ° 
Llangollen (International Bisted 'fodd) . 
Llanrwst (Royal National Bisteddfodd) . 
Norwich 7 . . - . . . 
Oxford ° ° e é . . . ° 
Perth . . . . . . . . 
St. David’s Cathedral (Music and Worship) 
Stratford-on-Avon (Shakespeare Festival) 
Swansea (Music). . ... +s e 
Worcester (Three Choirs . . 
York 4 = 


. April-October 
tember 16-29 
. ‘ember 3-7 
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ae . ag . . e . June 3-17 
Included in the programme are special events in — 
SCOTLAND | 

of the Clans and Pipe March 
of 18th Century Books 
ition of Contemporary Books 
i ae 

Cardiff: Exhibition Contemporary Painting 

. Se. Folk Festival 
Dolhendre, Meriameth : Welsh Hillside Farm Scheme 
| ’ IRELAND 
Belfest : Royal Agricultural Show, Combis.ed Services Tattoo 


BRITAIN AT HOME TO THE WORLD 
Ash your Travel Agent for further davail 


Edinburgh : 
Exhib 
Exhibition of 


Glasgow >. 
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CONSTRUCTION TRENDS 


‘.. |Esealator Clause Return Punctures . 
Firm Contract Policy For Industry 


The escalator clause is back! 
It’s included in all subcontractor’s 
bids on building. ; 

Does this mean an end to firm 
contracts? 

Probably. 

There are two kinds of con- 
struction contracts: 

The firm contract, also known 
as the “stipulated sum” type. In it 
the general contractor’s overhead 
and profit are lumped with the 
cost of construction. 

The “cost-plus” contract, in 
which the general contractor’s 
overhead and profit are covered 
either by a fixed fee, paid in 
addition to the cost of construc- 
tion, or by a percentage fee based 
on the cost of construction. In 
certain cases bonus and penalty 
clauses may be included to en- 
courage economy and/or com- 
pletion by a specified date. 

During and following the war, 
practically all building was done 
on a cost-plus basis. But, as cir- 
cumstances improved, the con- 
struction industry succeeded in 
restoring the firm contract to its 
prewar status as the normal 
standard of operations. 

The general contractor’s own 
forces by no means do everything 
required in connection with erect- 
ing a new building. Much de- 
pendence is placed on subcon- 
tractors, each responsible for one 
or more: trades. 

Subcontractors now must pay 
prices prevailing at the date their 
supplies are delivered, not those 
quoted at the time of ordering. 
Naturally, they want to pass on 
the risk of possible increases. 

In effect, return of the escalator 
clause means that the general con- 
tractor has lost effective control 
over a large segment of the cost 
of construction. He won’t want to 
sign a firm contract with an 
owner if there’s a chance — as 
there will be — that his overhead 
and profit will be squeezed. 

The alternative is to use the 
cost-plus contract. 

Except on extraordinary occa- 
sions, owners are reluctant to ac- 
cept the kind in which the general 
contractor’s fee is a percentage 
of the cost of construction. They 
much prefer a fixed fee paid in 
addition to the cost of construc- 
tion. 

The latter type of contract has 
been agreeable to general con- 
tractors in the past. It will likely 
be seen much more in future. 

™ * = 


Engineers’ Plans 


Why should U:. S. engineers’ 
plans be admitted to this country 
duty-free? As it has in every year 
since 1947, the Canadian Con- 
struction Association urges re- 
peal of the relevant. Tariff Item 
180 (e), and is preparing a brief 
on the subject for presentation 
to the Tariff Board. 

The CCA’s dander is up on a 
variety of counts. It claims that 
employment of Canadian engin- 
eers is discouraged in favor of 
American ones,» that in con- 
sequence Canadian engineers get 
the urge to emigrate southward. 
And, says the CCA, when Amer- 
ican engineers are retained, em- 
ployment of U. S. contractors and 
use of U. S. materials and equip- 
ment are encouraged, to the de- 
triment of Canadian contractors 
and manufacturers. 

It points out that there is no 
reciprocity in this matter. U. S. 
does not permit duty-free entry 
of Canadian plans. 

The Tariff Board now is having 
informal discussions with groups 
affected by possible changes in 
customs practice and rate, prior 
to hearing formal representations 
early next year. 

As well as deciding whether 
or not duty should be reimposed 
on U. S. engineers’ plans, the 
board also is considering the rate 
at which such plans should be 
valued. At present architects’ 
plans are valued at 3% of the ac- 


tion and engineers’ plans at 1% 
of the actual cost of completed 
construction. (After establishing 
the value in this way, the duty 
on architects’ plans is 20% when 
imported from U. S. and 124% 
when imported from Britain.) 
What about the difference in 
valuation between architects’ 
plans and engineers’ plans? 
“That’s another bone of conten- 
tion,” comments a CCA member. 
“Under present conditions, there’s 
no obvious reason why there 


-sions of convention activities 
which have proven popular in 
past years. These include demon- 
strations of new building prod- 
ucts and methods, plus a series 
of special clinics and panel dis- 


completions for the first seven 
months of 1950 were for rental 
purposes. This figure compares 
with last year’s rental approxi- 


to MacLean Building Reports. 
This is close to three times the 
amount for the same month a 
year ago. Added to the award sum 
mation of 30%. for the first nine months of 1950, 

Conclusions: it represents a gain on the year 

An official forecast that 1949’s | Of $380.6 millions. 
whopping record of 91,000 units! Biggest item was the Quebec 
will be topped appears to be well | North Shore & Labrador Railway 
founded, It may be that for the | at $100 millions. But even with- 
second year in succession, the vol-| out this thumping figure, engi- 
ume of new housing will exceed neering was up more than $37 
net family formation, with cor-| millions. The three other cate- 
responding progress made in re- | 
ducing the backlog of shelter need | 
accumulated during the years of 
depression and war. 

It is apparent, too, that there 
are not enough entrepreneurs in 
the rental housing field. Present 
production is probably less than 
half the actual need. 

It is a matter of policy that 
Central Mortgage & Housing Cor- 


poration discontinue construction 
of new rental units with itself as 
landlord. But the corporation 


should be able to spark measures 


to coax lending institutions into 


investing some of their funds in 
the ownership and operation of 


rental housing. Projects of this 


sort have worked out well in 
U. S., sometimes in centres 


smaller than our principal cities.: 
~ oe * 


U. S. Builders 


Seventh annual convention and 
exposition of the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders will 
be held in the Stevens and Con- 
gress Hotels, Chicago, Jan. 21-25. 


Plans feature improved ver- | In Canada—Meovade Watch Agency 


36 Toronto St., Toronto 


cussions led by industry leaders. 
*/~ a * 


Awards Mount ; 
Superlatives no longer ade- 


quately describe Canada’s build- 
ing boom. Hardly a month passes 
without its setting a new record, 


pushing dollar volume for the 


year that much further ahead of 
1949. 


October was no exception. 


Construction contracts awards 
reached $251.2 millions, according 


Have YOU secured YOUR 
BRITISH 
Travel Requirements ? 


If not, don’t delay. Everyone of 
these British Railways services 
may be arranged here, before 
you leave. 


®@ RAIL tickets and reservations. 
Be sure fo purchase MILEAGE 
COUPONS, cf savings up to 
32% (Coupons NOT ob- 
tainable in the British Isles). 


@Delightful SIGHTSEEING 
TRIPS and TOURS by rail, 
motor coach, steamer. 


@CHANNEL STEAMERS — 
between Britain and lIre- 
land, Britain and the Con- 
tinent. 


@HOTEL reservations made 
here. 
Typical of DEVALUATION 
SAVINGS — A thousand 
miles of travel $36.96 


First Class, $24.64 Third 
Class. : 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or 
THE BRITISH RAILWAYS OFFICE 
69 Yonge St., TORONTO, Ontarie. 


For illustrated literature, write Ig——* 
Dept. 59 
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The trans-shipping port for United 
Kingdom, European and World 
Markets. 37 miles of fully-equipped 
dock quays. Facilities for handling, 
storing and working all types of 
commodities.’ 


PHOTO STANLEY 


should be any difference at all.” | : 


Queried on this point, a Toronto 
architect said the distinction may 
exist because large engineering 
works often run into the million 
and multi-million-dollar class, 
justifying a lower valuation than 
for architectural projects which 
usually are much less expensive. 

* * ™ 


More Housing 


While 42,821 dwelling units 
were completed during the first 
seven months of 1950, compared 
with 46,326 for the same period 
last year, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports more units 
were under construction at the 
end of July than at the same time 
a year ago. Figures are 67,097 and 
59,203, respectively. 

Starts in new residential con- 


struction were estimated at 52,394 | 


dwelling units at the end of July, 
1950. The first seven months of 
1949 saw an estimated 49,285 new 
units begun. ° ’ 

Other data: 

A dwelling unit completed dur- 
ing July took an average 7.1 
months to build. This is slightly 
less than last year’s average of 
7.3 months at the same time: 


Approximately 27.7% of the 
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Here's your new travel savings calendar 
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«eee EUROPE TO CANADA 
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YOUR CHOICE 


OF THREE TRAVEL PLANS 


(Savings based on regular one-way 
fares each way; Montreal-London.) 


CT en ne ee ee ee i v% Lintenai ns i an pany 


parison follows: 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
AWARDED, CANADA 
(Milliens ef Dollars) 
—110 mos.——  ———-October 
% chge. % chge. % chge. 
1950 fr. 1949 1950 fr. 1949 fr. Sept. 
Residen- sea 


tial .. 469.2 +16 +23 
Comm.* 354.9° +33 43.7 +32 
Industr’l 112.3 +27 9.4 +79 
Engineer- 
ing .. 325.6 +128 143.3 +2,210 
251.2 +180 
And instit’l. 


Total . 1,262.0 +40 

. 

Source: MacLean Building Reports Ltd., 
division of Hugh C. MacLean Publications. 
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How can the amazing buoyancy 
of construction be explained? On 
the part of enterprise, capital 
investment on the current scale 
displays great faith in Canada’s 
economy and future. Govern- 
ment’s contribution reveals reluc- 
tance to stop taking projects off 
the public works shelf. Defense 
building, so far, has been of 


gories also gained. Detailed com-!' relatively smal! significance. 
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Write for Fully Descriptive Brochure 


in U.S.A.—Movado Watch Agency Inc. 
610 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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OF NEW SOUTH WALES SANK OF NEW SOUTH WAISS 


KNOW HOW 


Business men and bankers who have visited 
Australia and New Zealand will tell you that the best 
medium for facilitating trade between Canada and these 
countries is the Bank of New South Wales, largest 
commercial bank there, 


You are invited to use our specialist serviess 
through your bank, 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


. Britieh & Foreign Department, Sydmey, Austraiia, 
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SOUTH WALES BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
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Everything in 
AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
and Gyrol FLUID DRIVE 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD. 
310 ELLIS STREET, WINDSOR, ONT. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


~ 


~*~ of Europe ; 


in a Few hours ( 
BOOK NOW... 


OvERSEAS overnight and you’re in Europe in the morning: You fly 
relaxed in comfort aboard one of Canada’s mighty 4-engined “North 
Stars”, the big, fast and powerful aircraft of proved reliability, specially 
designed and equipped for long range, high altitude flying. You can have 
equal confidence, take equal pride in its Canadian crew — unsurpassed 
in world aviation for experience and ability. Every TCA Trans-Atlantic 
pilot, for example, has flown over a million miles with the Skyliners. 


TCA’s Trans-Atlantic service carries you across the ocean at the 
smoothest level on Canada’s own smooth “High” way to Europe. 
Destination Paris? Or Rome? Or some other historic Old World city? 


Whatever it may be TCA and associated air lines provide your quick, 
comfortable way to travel. 


Daily TCA flights to London, Glasgow, Shannon—with quick, direct 
connections to the key céntres of Europe, North Africa and the Near 
East. Stopovers en route at no extra fare. 

YOUR TRAVEL AGENT will help you plan—can make ail arrange- 


ments for your trip, including hotel accommodation, tours, etc. See him 


- 1. Travel both ways during “Low Fare” 


Season 
2. Travel one way “Low F. 


3. Regular Round-Trip Fare 


SAVE $74.70 


| PORT of LONDON 
AUTHORITY 
For further information apply to 


PLA Baldo, fon, England 


Sr A EY Re A AN My MO, OI Ms 


SAVE $247.00 


*” and 


one-way Regular Fare SAVE $160.80 


or your nearest TCA Office for full information, reservations. Write for 


TCA’s*new 12-page “Europe” folder, to Dept. O, Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, Montreal. 


TRANS * CANADA 
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Are You an Executor 
of a Friend's Estate? 


Do YOu FIND the responsibilities arduous; 
dealing with beneficiaries difficult; watching 
investments a worry; and keeping all necessary 
accounting records burdensome ? 

As your agent, Crown Trust Company can 
relieve you of some or all of these duties without 
any renouncing oi your authority. 

Our regular financial statements, correspond- 
ence and conferences will keep you fully 
informed. 

Our fee is moderate. Enquire for further 
information at any of our offices. 


More than Fifty Years of Friendly 
Personal Service 


Crown Trust 


Company’ 


Brantford 
Winnipeg 


London Windsor 
Calgary Vancouver 


Toronte Montreal 


Generation 


in one Package 
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Overshoes in Envelope 
Claimed to withstand any kind 
of winter or wet weather, 
Vinylite plastic overshoes weigh 
but four ounces and come in 
a small envelope to be carried 
in purse or pocket, Boots will 
fit any type of shoe, low or 
high heel and plastic is easily 


washed. 
* + = 


Holidaying in Florida? 

If you are, you’ll want to know 
about a surf-board which oper- 
ates without a speedboat to pull 
it. Self-propelled by an out- 
board engine in a water-tight 
aluminum _—ihull,___ surf-board 
weighs 129 pounds, is 90 inches 
long, 24 inches wide. If you fall 
off, motor is disconnected by a 
safety switch when rope drops. 

oe % a 


Cuts Cost 
Claimed to cut costs of mortar 
used in laying concrete blocks, 
new spreading machine is 
simply constructed and can he 
operated by one man, Weizh- 
ing about 20 pounds, machine is 
a steel box on wheels moved by 
a side handle. Two streams of 
mortar flow from box as ma- 
chine moves, spreading evenly 
on both edges of blocks, Inven- 
tion is said to eliminate mortar 
waste and cut cost of labor to 


spread the mortar. 
aa * - 


Pyrex Windows 

Inspection windows on furnaces, 
ovens, gas and oil burners, re- 
action kettles, stills, etc, can 
now be made with a new line- 
of-sight glasses of polished 
Pyrex plate glass. Glass resists 
all chemicals except hydro- 
fluoric and strong caustic solu- 


VOLCANG 


AMESTEAM GENERATOR 


e « « Rugged—fully auvtomatic—easy to install— 
low on operating cost — 80% efficiency — re- 
quires no chimney — convenient to move about. 
Installed by one responsible party, not many. The 


Volcano 
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Amesteam Generator Is 
appioved by C.S.A. and Provincial Authorities. 
SIZES — 10 H.P. to 500 H.P. PRESSURES — 15 Ibs. 
fo 200 Ibs. FUEL — Heavy or Light Oil. 
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A-B-DICK m imeographs 

‘COPY ANYTHING 

Handwritten, Typed, or Drawn 

EASIER — AT LOWER OVERALL COST 
Seid Mali pas Dice nevus tice orer stam caste toes 


t black-on-white copies (or in 2~3—4 colors at one 
time) ... yes, up to 180 copies per minute of bendwriting, letter- 


ing, shading, typing, illustr 
production of 


ations ... and also, photochemical re- 
intricate line drawings, insignia, trade marks, etc. 


Modern A. B. Dick mimeographs give you many exclusive 


features, such as Roll-Type Feed, Three- 


Way Copy-Positioning, 
of Feed Table with finger-tip, single lever control. 


exclusive features, and many more, together with new 
PP 


A. B. Dick su 


lies and accessories, make A. B. Dick 


outstanding for use on more jobs—and more kinds 
ee eee «oh leealone ae 
product is your ARANTE est perform- 
duplicating purpose~at lower overall cost! 

are for use with all makes of suitable 


: 189 John $¢., Terento, Ontario 


Pena 
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THE MIMECGRAPH COMPANY, ted. | 
without obligation: pa 

2 oe cottes of 4.0 mimeographs. 
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s New 


Manufacturers of products 
which are either completely 
new or are being made in Can- 
ada for the first time are invited 
to contribute to this column. 
Describe the product, state its 
purpose, outline in what respect 
it is new, and indicate its sig- 
nificance to its field. 


Enquiries concerning items in 
this column should mention the 
heading to the item, and the 
date of issue in order to ensure 
prompt reply. 


tions, company claims, Highly 
transparent, glass will not cloud 
or pit. Circles of glass can be 
made to order up to 16 in. dia- 
meter and from % in, up to 
one inch, 

* * + 


Spice Needle 
Flavor of foods can be improv- 
ed by a “shot” of spice. Similar 
to a hypodermic needle, 
“Savorizer” can be inserted into 
centre of meats, etc. Spices are 
in concentrated liquid form; van 
be used in ordinary cooking or 
in needle, 
« * a” 


Power Roller 
Recently developed rojler is 
powered by 3 hp air-cooled mo- 
tor with two speeds and reverse 
transmission. Designed to fit 
into domestic and commercial 
field of asphalt application, 
machine can be used on drive- 
ways, sidewalks, tennis courts, 
as well as maintenance work on 
golf courses and lawns, 
* * we 


Combined Effort 


Designed to snow children ad- 
vantages of animal agriculture, 
new educational toy “produces” 
ham, eggs, wiéner, butter and 
milk when front feet are 
-pressed in. Called “Unimal,” 
plastic toy is a combination hog, 


chicken, steer and cow. 
* * “ 


Stays Lit Under Water 


Designed for policemen, rail- 
roaders, sportsmen, etc., new 
all-glass lamp 
contains a 6 volt battery in an 
aluminum case, wired in such 
a way that it is not affected by 
water. Said to be as powerful 
as sealed beam auto headlight, 
lamp throws a block-long light 
from its 5,500 candle-power 


beam. 
2 cs * 


Hot or Cold 


An aluminum food container 
with friction-fitted lid is leak- 
proof home freezer for hurried 
housewife. Besides use as freez- 


er, dish can be used on stove. 
we « * 


Needs No Sewing 


Making the removal and attach- 
ment of. buttons so simple you 
can throw away needle and 
thread, new button has been 
developed which clips on gar- 
ment, At present, company is 
marketing only to Army Post 
Exchanges. Think how easy it 
will be to polish their brass, 
* x 


New Catalogues 


For Plant Engineers—Canadian 
staff of Aerex Ltd. in Toronto 
offers illustrated brochure des- 
cribing Aerex Axial and Cen- 
trifugal Fans and their applica- 
tions, 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


To assist readers in appraising and 
comparing company financia) state- 
ments, The Financial Post has a uni- 
form method of presenting corporation 
accounts. Variations from the compa- 
nies’ published reports are footnoted. 


DISTILLERS CORP.-SEAGRAMS 
LTD. net profit for the year ended 
July 31, 1950, amounted to $41,809,- 


371, up sharply from the previous 


year’s $34,766,292, equivalent to earn- 
ings of $4.77 and $3.96 per share res- 
pectively. 

Consolidated assets were increased 
substantially and are now in excess 
of $387 million, President Samuel 
Bronfman states. 

Consolidated net sales amounted 
to $677,926,362 ($726,949,739). The 
company brands continue to enjoy 
favorable acceptance on the domes- 
tic and on those markets where im- 
ports are not hampered by exchange 
and related controls, Mr. Bronfman 
says. ‘ 

In keeping with company policy 
to lay down adequate stocks for 
maturing purposes, the company has, 
over the last few years, rebuilt in- 
veritories to a satisfa¢tory level in 
keeping with requirements. In view, 
however, of the uncertainty of world 
conditions, inventories have been in- 
creased to safeguard the company’s 
position. 

CONS. INCOME & SURPLUS ACCOUNTt 
Years Ended July 31: 1950 1949 


Deb. iss. ERP. 0.200 
Prem. re termin. 


Income tax 
Net profit 
Less: Com. divds. .. 
Surplus for year ... 


qU. S. currency. 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Recard: 
$4.77 $3.96 
1.15 0.90 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET 
: 1950 1949 


32,372,234 32,206,882 

Total assets ...... 387,274,458 356,956,605 
NOTES ... cee 812,500 812,500 
9,042,739 10,762,741 

35,819,567 


359,000 
47,753,808 

Reserves, etc, ...... 718,976 
Code rece eens 
Earned surplus ....: 223'510-277 190,906;417 
*After depr. of ... 26,849,435 25,095,102 


‘ancl, Can. ref. 


749,000 1,038,000 
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The dies, Mr. Ingram needed, had to be 
manufactured to close limits, and have a 
high degree of wear resistance. “These are 
the specifications,” said Mr. Ingram, un- 
rolling several blueprints. “Now, what 
material do you recommend?” 


We recommended Domite iron to meet 
his specific service requirements. 


In our new booklet describing Domite 
irons.and their uses, Mr. Ingram quickly 
saw the advantages of Domite for his 
order. “I’ll take this Domite booklet for 
future reference,” he said. “With your 
complete casting and machine shop setup 
here, I’m quite sure you'll make those 
blueprints come true.” 


’ 


Mr. Ingram got the forming dies he 
wanted—when he wanted them. He was 
never more satisfied. 
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DOMINION WHEEL SERVICES INCLUDE: 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURE, 
working from blueprints and original 
specifications, also repair facilities, 
MANUFACTURE OF SPECIAL 
PRODUCTS—transportation . wheels, pipe 
and fittings, municipal castings. 


DOMITE ALLOY IRONS, a superior cast 
metal with wide applications. 
“We make blueprints come true.” 


CHILLED TREAD CAR WHEELS 
FOUNDRY AND GENERAL 
ENGINEERING WORK 
FLANGED PIPE AND FITTINGS 
ALLOY IRON CASTINGS 


attoy V IRONS 
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The Role of Agriculture in Canada’s Future 


“Greatest H ope for Bigger Production 
Lies in Lands Already Cleared” 


By DR, E. S. ARCHIBALD 


Director, Experimental Farm Service, 
Dept. of Agriculture 


Many Canadians involved in nonagricul- 
tural industries may question the great im- 
portance of agriculture now and in our 
future development. 


Many reason that 100 years ago 85% of 
our people were farmers, but now only 33%, 
hence agriculture is of lesser importance. 
Would these people but stop for a moment 
and consider facts, they would recognize 
how complex is this problem. 


‘ Canada’s population, now over 13 mil- 
lion people; must be adequately fed. Agri- 
cultural products constitute approximately 
33% of the value of our exports. The 730,000 
farms in Canada support a high percentage 
of industries dealing with processing of 
agricultural products. These farms are in 
themselves manufacturing plants, and as 
such must and do buy the essentials of a 
manufacturing plant—fertilizers, machinery, 
tools, building and fencing materials — a 
list of over 200 commodities which indus- 
tries manufacture in our towns and cities. 
Many of these industries have as yet no 
export outlet, hence the Canadian farm is 
a most essential market. 


It is an old saying that when agriculture 
is prosperous, then the towns and cities 
are prosperous. Many now would argue that 
the reverse is cause and effect. A careful 
study of statistics. disproves such an ar- 
gument. 


World prices and markets for food stuffs 
largely determine the prosperity of coun- 
tries exporting such products. This is most 
certainly true as applied to Canada. We 
may well look back with fear, and hope 
for no repetition, on the periods of dis- 
astrously low prices of wheat, coarse grains, 
livestock and livestock products including 
dairy. products, fruits, processed fruits and 
vegetables, tobacco, and other products from 
our farms, and the associated high farm 
mortgages and low buying power of our 
farmers. 

Today, however, Canadian farmers on the 
average are in a prosperous position, as in 
all countries where agricultural exports 
constitute a major. source of national in- 
come, and yet how little*does the average 
Canadian realize the risks and often dis- 
astrous losses-even in these days of relatively 
high prices. 

The frosts of last winter, which killed 
fruit buds and even the trees in some parts 
of Canada, caused a “total loss of income 
to some growers and imafany instances their 
total orchard investm 

Frosts during 1950 ‘im our great. grain- 
growing areas reduced the income of many 
farmers from 50% to 80%. 


Weeds cause the reduction of our crops 
to the extent of $100 millions yearly. 

In spite of the excellent standard of 
animal health, our yearly annual wastage 
is fabulous, as seen in small litters of swine 
reared to market age or the high percent- 
age of discarded dairy cows and heifers 
marketed for beef. 


Costs of plant disease and insect pest con- 
trol mount steadily and losses still amount 
to tens of millions of dollars annually. It 
is true that the plant breeder is gradually 
giving us quality varieties with resistance, 
but as yet is barely able to meet the in- 
troduction of new pests and diseases. 


In Canada, as elsewhere, farm building 
costs are almost prohibitive and fire losses 
are high and often irreplaceable. Needless 
to say, the price of almost everything that 
the farmer must buy is at a high level. 

The above statement of a few facts is 
made with the thought that every Canadian 
consumer of, or dealer in, farm products 
should more clearly understand this, one 
of our basic industries. 


What Then of the Future? 


Perhaps a national stocktaking of our agri- 
culture might well be more carefully. con- 
sidered. 


We have, according to our best statistics, 
some 175 million acres of occupied farm 
lands, 89 million acres of which are cul- 
tivated and 53 million acres are in range 
and pasture lands, It is probable that we 
have no more than 45 million acres reserve 
undeveloped areas for cultivation, and this 
in less favored areas as to climate for crop 
production. 


This would mean that 130 million acres 
cultivated land for our present population 
allows an average of 10 acres per person. 
In contrast to other countries this is a very 
favorable amount. Europe has 3.2 total and 
only 1 acre of arable land per person. Asia 
has 5.3 total and only 0.7 acre per person. 
Holland has only % acre and Denmark 2 
acres of arable land per person. Yet in many 
other countries production per acre is vastly 
greater than in Canada due to causes of 
climate and more especially the intensive 
methods of soil culture and livestock man- 
agement. 


in Canada are high and do protect the 
buyer, 


2. Price assistance: The advantages of 
price bonusing to producers are few. That it 
increases total production is inevitable, and 
we know that as a war measure it was 
invaluable. Such measures did not increase 
quality or efficiency in production, or de- 
crease production costs. 


The bonus on certain products in order 
to keep consumer prices lower has also been 
used to advantage, but usually for periods 
of price and market readjustments. An ex- 
ample. of possible danger is well illustrated 
in the present situation in the United States 
regarding dried eggs of which the Govern- 
ment has over a hundred million pounds, 
produced with a high floor price, and which 
are not selling since the trade is able to 
import, over a high tariff, and sell at lower 
prices than the American product cost. 


3. Exports: The present decline in pro- 
duction and exports of such products as 
cheese, bacon, eggs and poultry has been 
of concern to all Canadians. We realize the 
difficulties arising in currency, yet we can- 
not close our eyes to the fact that countries 
which are our competitors are still increas- 
ing both production and exports. For ex- 
ample, Denmark during the past nine months 
as compared with prewar, has exported four 
times the amount of cheese, 6,000 tons more 
butter, and proportionately more in meats. 


New Zealand and Holland also are making 
equal efforts toward increasing their ex- 
ports. It would appear that if we are to 
compete with these countries we must be 
prepared to meet their export prices, quality 
considered. With our present knowledge this 
can be done but changes and improvements 
in production methods must be.made. 


Our Soils 


In the 175 million acres of occupied farm 
land in Canada we have a wide range of 
soil types and inherited richness. For over 
20 years the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture, co-operating with provincial gov- 
ernments, has been conducting soil surveys 
as a basis on which land-use programs 
gight be built, yet we have by no means 
completed this survey work. 


It is in our national interests that a land- 
use program be completed as soon as pos- 
sible. Such implies erosion control and other 
conservation measures. It involves the long- 
time planning of cultural measures. It is 
basic to a planned livestock and soil fer- 
tility relationship. 


Aside from specialized cash crops, such 
as tobacco, potatoes, orchards and other 
horticultural crops, Canadian farms use very 
little commercial fertilizer, yet every ton 
of meat, milk, wheat or coarse grains sold 
from the farm carries valuable nitrogen, 
potassium, potash and calcium which must 
be replaced if crop production is to be main- 
tained or increased. According to FAO 
statistics, Holland uses 100 times as much 
commercial fertilizer per acre as Canada, 
yet small though she is in area she has a 
greater livestock population than Ontario 
and carefully conserves and uses the manure. 
Moreover, she, like Denmark, Belgium and 
other countries, now has rich soils which 
once were sea sands low in production. 


Our Livestock 


As a livestock man I look with pride 
on the best of our livestock and poultry. 
In type and records of production these are 
equal to the best in any country. Yet our 
average production is low. If our average 
production of milk and fat per cow in 
Canada is 4,200 lb. and 150 lb. respectively, 
what must we do to meet the average pro- 
duction of 8,000 lb. milk and 348 Ib. fat 
in Holland, 7,500 lb. milk and 388 Ib. fat in 
Denmark, and 6,000 lb. milk and 266 lb. fat 
in New Zealand? 


Moreover, it must be remembered that 
production in these countries is based largely 
on a “grass agriculture”—rich grazing, grass 
silage and rich hay. I am convinced that 
this is the greatest single reason for the 
superiority in production per cow and per 
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If our goal in agricultural production in ~ 


Canada were the amount required to feed 
our 13.8 million population, it is estimated — 


DR. EDGAR S. ARCHIBALD, director of 
the Experimental Farm Service of the Fed- 
‘eral Department of Agriculture, has played 
a major role in the national growth of the 
service, is recognized as one of Canada’s 
outstanding authorities. A Nova Scotia 
farm boy, he gained his Arts degree at 


. Acadia University, and B.Sc. in Agricul- 
: ae at Ontario Agricultural College, niques 


More Machines for Greater Farm Output 


FARM IMPLEMENT AND EQUIPMENT SALES 
Here’s Number, Value in Dollar Millions 


1936 
No. Value 


Tractors 4,982 $6.2 
Combines ...... 382 3 
Ploughs ...... 20,988 2.3 
Cultivators .... 11,582 o> 
Mowers 7,574 of 


21,444 
5,064 
32,216 
17,349 
8,999 


eee 


No. 
30,057 $22.5 
5,335 7.6 
22,378 


We're in New Era of Mechanized Farming 


quired one man on the tractor and one man /installing dryers to dry the baled hay, or 


Booming Sales Reflect Expansion 


Of Efficient Machine Operations 


By ERWIN KREUTZWEISER 
Agriculture has been launched, during the 
last decade, on a new era of mechanization 
that bids fair, in its own way, to rival the 
mechanization of industry. 


The extent of the revolution in farm 
methods is revealed with startling clarity in 
the mounting sales of farm equipment in 
Canada. The figure rose from a total value, 
at wholesale prices, of $47.7 millions in 1940 
to $221 millions (a preliminary estimate) 
for 1949. 

Domestic sales last year were 29.3% 
greater than those for. 1948, and the 1948 
figure was 39.4% above that for the previ- 
ous year. Manufacturers report that this 
year’s demand may well match last year’s. 

Even allowing for an estimated 44% in- 
crease in retail prices in the last 10 years, 
this phenomenal consumption indicates the 
big way in which Canadian farmers have 
gone in for operations by machinery. 

On big farms and small farms, work by 
machinery has become the accepted prac- 
tice. No longer do farmers have to be con- 
vinced that machinery increases production 
and cuts costs. 

An Ontario farmer takes it for granted 
that a self-propelled corn picker can cover 
20 acres in a day, and a wheat farmer in 
Saskatchewan knows full well that he can 
do in ane day with a combine reaper- 
thresher what formerly required the work 
of nine men for two days with binder and 
threshing machine, 

The huge sales of farm machinery have 
been made largely through the realization 
by farmers of the need to mechanize to pro- 
duce efficiently and as cheaply as possible. 
No longer do machinery salesmen have to 
spend a week demonstrating a combine and 
talking it up to sell it. Agents report that 
most of their sales are made right at their 
agency in town. . 

A multitude of machines is relieving farm- 
ers of the drudgery of daily tasks in culti- 
vating, seeding, harvesting, haying, hauling 
water, feeding livestock, milking cattle. 

There has been aj revolution in the farm- 


ers’ way of thinking. They are machinery- 


conscious. They look for efficiency and 
speed in farming operations. A new trend 
is not only to have a machine for every 
operation but to have a tractor to supply 
motive power for every major activity. This 
saves the time and effort required to dis- 
engage one machine and attach another. 

It is illustrated by the case of the farmer 
near Chatham who insists on having one 
tractor for the cultivator he uses on his bean 
plots and one tractor for the cultivator he 
uses on beet land. Thus he always has each 
tractor equipped and ready to go to work 
without spending time to change. 

The agricultural revolution is now in its 


‘fourth and fifth stages simultaneously. 


The transformation of harvesting tech- 


began with the reetcake reaper, 


about 80 years ago. With the 4n<sntion of 


¥ my # 


the automatic knotter came the binder. This 
amazing device, which reduced the man- 
hours required for harvesting by 25%, ex- 
erted a profound influence on the world’s 
economy by stimulating wide expansion of 
cereal cultivation. 


Harvesting still required four operations 
and three complicated and costly mechan- 
isms. 


There was the binder, driven by one man 
and pulled by three or more horses; a thresh- 
ing machine, operated by a crew of from 
six to 60 men; and a steam tractor, which 
called for a licensed engineer, a fireman and 
one or more helpers. In addition, a crew of 
men was needed to follow the binder and 
set up the sheaves in stooks, then load big 
racks and transport the sheaves to the 
threshing machine. And all these men had 
to be fed as well as paid. 


A. single machine that could combine the 
functions of cutting, threshing and deliver- 
ing the clean grain in one continuous oper- 
ation would eliminate this costly, time-con- 
suming process, cut down the period valu- 
able crop was exposed to the weather. That 
machine was realized with the development 
of the reaper-thresher. Based on the Aus- 
tralian stripper-harvester, it was evolved to 
a satisfactory stage early in the 20th cen- 
tury and came into wide use during the 
next two decades in Australia, Argentina 
and the United States. 

The combine reaper-thresher is most suit- 
able for areas where the grain ripens evenly. 
In the more northerly latitudes of western 
Canada, where grain ripens slowly, and with 
a higher moisture content, than it does in 
the United States, acceptance of the new 
machine was slow. J. G. Taggart (now fed- 
eral Deputy Minister of Agriculture) bor- 
rowed one for the Swift Current Experi- 
mental Farm in 1922. After three seasons 
the agricultural scientists reported there 
was no year in which the combine could not 
be used in western Canada. From then on 
its success in this country was assured. 

Farm implement companies loaned com- 
bines to selected farmers in various districts 


‘of Saskatchewan and Alberta. They report- 


ed that the reaper-thresher brought up to 
50% savings in harvesting and threshing 
costs. 


Improvements in the Combine 


The combine caught on, at first slowly, 
then more rapidly. Recent figures show the 
trend. In 1937, 283 combines and 621 thresh- 
ers were sold in Canada. In 1947 it was 9,281 
combines to 1,775 threshers. In 1948, the 
last year for which complete figures are 
available, 12,339 combines were sold in this 
country compared with only 2,119 threshing 
machines. 

The farmer is turning readily, too, to the 
op development in harvesting machinery, 

the self-propelled combine. It is operated 
by one _— whereas the earlier type re- 


~ tions. 


on the combine. 

Nearly half of the 1948 combine sales in 
Canada (6,039) were of the self-propelled 
type. Its lower operating costs are an at- 
tractive feature. One large Canadian manu- 
facturer claims it will harvest wheat at a 
cost per acre which is less than the cost of 
twine used in the binder method. 

The advantages of mechanized harvesting 
are duplicated in modern machines for 
springtime cultivating and seeding opera- 
With the “one-way disc seeder” the 
farmer can do both at the same time. It is 
replacing the plow and harrow. The “one- 
way” leaves bits of the previous year’s 
stubble upturned and consequently limits 
soil drifting and erosion. By speeding. the 
operation of preparing the soil and seeding, 
it also enables the farmer to get the crop in 
at the most suitable time. 

Thus, with new machinery, farmers are 
able to eliminate other machines. In fact, 
many big farmers can carry on with three 
essential machines—a “one-way” disc, a 
tractor and a combine. 

Such devices save costs and speed work. 
By old methods it would be necessary to go 
over the land with a two-bottom plow and a 
six-horse team. This would be followed by 
a cultivator. Then the seeding would be 
done. Now one trip over the same land with 
a “one-way” does the whole job. 

If the spring is late and the farmer is held 
up with his seeding, he can get the crop in 
quickly with the “one-way.” If the harvest 
is late and there is danger of frost, it is im- 
portant to get the crop off as soon as pos- 
sible. Combines can do it. Mechanization 
has an insurance value. 

The reaper, the binder and the combine 
successively blazed trails in the progress of 
harvesting methods. They were fundamental 
factors in the agricultural revolution. 


Machinery on Small Plot 


Two more basic developments are under 
way. One will transform hay making as 
the combine transformed harvesting. The 
other is revolutionizing the handling of all 
cultivating and harvesting chores of small 
farmers and market gardeners. 

The forage harvester and hay baler offer 
alternative methods of efficient fodder stor- 
age, one for green and one for dry feed. 

The forage harvester is a far cry from the 
early mowing machine. It cuts, chops and 
loads the hay in one completely mechanized 
field operation. With a wagon hooked on 
behind, the entire operation can be a one- 
man job. The crop can be cut at its nutri- 
tional best. 

If the farmer prefers td wilt the hay in 
windrow, ‘an accessory can be installed 
which picks it up, chops and loads it in one 
operation. Another attachment with snouts 
gathers corn for ensilage. 

New haying machinery makes it possible 
to handle the crop in bales instead of the 
old loose method. The hay is cut with a 
mower and rolled into windrows by a side- 
rake. Then a tractor-drawn machine picks 
it up and bales it. This dispenses with the 
work of loading the hay and forking it into 
the mow in loose form. Such farmers are 


mow-cure it. 

In row crop and other small farming 
operations the current trend is toward the 
use of “mounted” implements and tools. The 
fundamental change here is that the imple- 
ment is not pulled behind, as in the days of 
horse power, but is attached or mounted to 
the tractor so it operates es a part of the 
power machine. 

In planting and cultivating crops in rows, 
the equipment must be easy to adjust, steer- 
ing must be easy and the man on the tractor 
seat must be able to see the operating parts 
of the machine clearly. Mounting of equip- 
ment on a small, agile and powerful tractor 
provides these essentials. 

A host of implements can be mounted, 
including the plow, disc harrow, drill plant- 
er, corn planter, beet or bean cultivator, 
bedder, lister, mower and fertilizer attach- 
ment. Such techniques make practices avail- 
able to farmers that were hitherto impos- 
sible. For example, it permits a farmer in 
Ontario or Manitoba to tackle 1,000 acres of 
soybeans. He could not do this if he did not 
have specialized equipment. 

The thought that has been put into the 
production of mounted tools has given a 
great impetus to the mechanization of farm- 
ing in Ontario, which has previously been 
behind the prairies in this regard. 

Saskatchewan farmers have consistently 
led those of other provinces in their pur- 
chases of new farm equipment. Sales in 
that province amounted to $59 millions in 
1949. This was 27.1% of the Canadian total. 
Sales in other western provinces last year 
were Alberta, $45.3 millions; Manitoba, $38 
millions; British Columbia, $5.4 millions. 
Ontario farmers bought $49.4 millions worth 
of equipment; Quebec, $17.1 millions; the 
Maritime provinces, $5.3 millions. These 
figures, provided by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, refer chiefly to wholesale 
prices. 

Implement companies report that about 
90% of their sales are for cash. But this . 
does not tell the whole story. Many farmers 
have borrowed money in order to pay their 
dealer “cash.” Last year there were 39,197 
loans granted under the federal Farm Im- 
provement Loans Act, totaling $41.7 mil- 
lions, for the purchase of implements. 


The Manufacturing Industry 


While purchases of farm equipment is 
heaviest in the prairie provinces, most of 
the manufacturing plants are located in 
Ontario. 

A DBS report covering 1948 operations 
shows that of 69 establishments in the “farm 
implements and machinery industry” classi- 
fications, 38 were in Ontario. The 60 plants 
produced goods with a gross selling value 
(at works) of $146.9 millions. The Ontario 
plants produced goods worth $140 millions, 
leaving only about $6.1 millions worth for 
the 31 factories in six other provinces. 

The entire industry employed 19,111 per- 
sons that year, and they received $45.2 mil- 
lions in wages and salaries. 

Prices of farm machinery have risen since 
1941 but there is evidence they have not 
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Agricultural Industry Still in High Gear 


“Farm Prices... . Will Likely Rise More Than General Price Level” 


By PROF. D. L. MACFARLANE 

Agriculture went into high 
gear in the war years. Prosperity 
came to the industry and has re- 
mained. 

The present position js ex- 
tremely good. Years 1944 to 1949 
have been record years, Agricul- 
ture Minister Gardiner recently 
stated that conditions in agricul- 
ture have been so good that in 
the past five years he had to 
spend less than $10 millions of the 
$200 millions set up by Parliament 
in 1944 for the purpose of price 
support in the period of transition 
from war to peace. 

These have been years of 
creeping inflation. With the 
threat of this inflation breaking 
into a gallop, or at least a walk, 
the prospects for farmers continue 
bright. 

The tremendous increases in 
military expenditures in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada, in the 
United Kingdom, and European 
countries have not yet noticeably 
influenced the demand for farm 
products. By next spring or mid- 
summer the effects will likely 
show in farm prices. 

Conditions favor the bulls. 
Farm prices over the next two 
years will likely rise more than 
the general price level. Domestic 
demand for food will be main- 
tained at the high levels which 
have prevailed in recent years. 
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The future looks bright for Canadian farmers. A pickup 
in exports—particularly to the U. K.—is indicated and prices 
are swinging upward with Canada’s creeping inflation. In 
step with this, farms throughout the country are becoming 
more mechanized, taking advantage of improved methods to 
promote bigger, better, cheaper crops. Larger farms are 
becoming increasingly popular, but these: do not constitute 
so much a threat to the “family faym” as an indication that 
those “family farms” will themselves be made larger. Figures 
show the scope there is in Canada for improving efficiency 
—providing added production to combat rising living costs. 


Export demand is expected to im- 
prove. The United Kingdom, cool 
to Canadian food for three or 
four years, is showing renewed 
interest—a measure of her im- 
proved dollar position. And gen- 
erally as the pressure on the 
U. S., U. K. and European econ- 
omies increases, thé prospects 
for Canadian food shipments get 
better. 


If it becomes necessary to 
widen the scope or increase the 
severity of inflationary controls, 
agriculture will be one of the 
last industries affected. Farmers 
in the United States carry pol- 
itical weight far beyond either 
their numerical importance’ or 
their contribution to national in- 
come. Our farm economy even 
more than our industrial and 


commercial economy is directly | 


affected by what happens in the 
United States. 


Price-Cost Ratio Slips 


While agriculture has prosper- 
ed in the postwar period, and 
has good prospects for the next 
few years, there are some trouble 
spots in the immediate situation. 
Farmers are being squeezed. This 
is attributable to the rapidity 
with which farm costs are rising. 
Agricultural prices have been 
fairly stable since mid-1948 un- 
til the recent decline occasioned 
by the sharp drop in the price 
of wheat. Farm production costs, 
on the other hand, have risen 
by 15% or more in the first nine 
months of 1950. 

In addition, the 1950 crop year 
has not been favorable in some 
of Canada’s farm areas. This fact 
is borne out in the regional re- 
view which follows. 

Gross cash income of Canadian 
farmers in 1948 and 1949 was 
just short of $2,500 millions. In- 
dicative of wartime and postwar 
prosperity it exceeded $1,700 mil- 
lions in each of the past seven 
years. Canadian farmers produce 
or contribute about one dollar 
in every six in our national in- 
come. 

How do our farmers spend these 
incomes? 

First, look only at normal op- 
erating costs. If we take the 1949 
income of $2,500 millions we find 
farmers spent $220 millions on 
machinery and truck operation 
and repair costs. They spent $48 
millions qn building supplies and 
$62 millions on fertilizer and 
spray materials. Binder twine ac- 
counted for $17 millions. An es- 
timated $50 millions went to 
other Canadian industries which 


farmers for their labor, manage- 
ment and the use of their cap- 
ital. This was spent on capital 
outlays for new machinery, 
equipment or buildings; it pro- 
vided for the farm family house- 
hold and personal needs; or 
finally it went into savings. Farm 
machinery and equipment pur- 
chases in 1949 are estimated to 
have been about $250 millions. 


A Regional Roundup 


The centre of gravity of Can- 
adian agricultural production is 
in the Prairie Provinces. Farm- 
ers there have enjoyed four years 
of unequalled prosperity (1946- 
49). This has been attributable 
mainly to the high price for 
wheat in these years. However, 
the break in this series of good 
|/years came this year. Prairie 
farm income, and consequently 
| total Canadian farm income, will 
drop in 1950. This reduction will 
be due in part to lower prices. 


Last April Trade Minister 
Howe announced that the initial 
| price to wheat producers in 1950 
would be $1.40 per bushel, basis 
No. 1 Northern, Fort William. 
The comparable figure in the 
previous year was $1.75. 

The second reason for the drop 
in Prairie farm income is the 
frost which occurred in the third 
| week of August. It cut aggregate 
'production by at least 80 mil- 
lion bushels. : 

The third factor is also re- 
lated to the August frost. The 
grade of. the harvested crop is 
the poorest in two decades. Near- 
ly half the crop is in the lowest 
three grades, No. 5, No. 6 and 
Feed. The losses from the reduc- 
tion in grade alone will aggregate 
$70-80 millions. | 

Disposing of this large crop of 
frozen wheat will give rise to 
| difficulties. A large. proportion 
‘of it will have to be-fed to live- 
|stock. This will mean greater 
/emphasis on livestotk, especially 
| hogs—a move in the direction of 
wartime production patterns. Nor- 
mally grain accounts’ for about 
two thirds of Prairie farm rev- 
enues, However; with the ex- 
panded wartime demand for 
meats, hog production in the 
West increased three to four times 
over the 1939 level. But with the 
farm price'of wheat approximat- 
ing $1.50 per bushel farmers lost 
interest in hogs. By 1948 Prairie 
hog population was below 1939 
levels. Now with (1) the wheat 
prices much lower, (2) a large 





crop of frozen, wheat which must 


be fed, and (3) very large bar- 


the same percentage. Only in the 
largest size group of- farms Tre- 
ported in the census, 640 acres and 
over, was there increase in the 
number of farms. 
End of the Family Farm 

Tractors and tractor machinery 
clearly favor large farms. Does 
this spell the doom of the family 
farm? There are defensible 
grounds for believing that mech- 


janization does not in the’ least 


DAVID L. MacFARLANE, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Macdon- | 
ald College, McGill University, 
is a graduate of Agricultural | 
College, University of Saskat- 
chewan, with postgraduate 
studies at U. of Minnesota, Chi- | 
cago and Harvard. After five 
years as professor and research 
worker at University of arch 
tucky, he joined Prices Board at | 
Ottawa as economist in Foods 
Administration, and for three 
years was in charge of United 
Nations Relief Administration 
purchase program for meats and | 
dairy products. During the past 
summer, he had a U. S. Social 
Science Research. Council ap- 
pointment at the University of 
Chicago as a member of a re- 
search team on farm efficiency. 


bushel tariff which applies to a 
quota of 3% million bushels. 
Two or three weeks ago a del- 
egation of Maritime potato grow- 
ers and government officials laid 
before the Agricultural Prices 
Support Board in Ottawa a pro- 
posal for supporting the price of 
Canadian potatoes. The Govern- 
ment has taken no action. In the 
meantime it appears that Mari- 
time potato producers will man- 
age to get by in 1950; however, 
they have been caught in a 
squeeze provided by higher pro- 
duction costs and .a crop which 
is about 15% lower than last) 
year. 
Apple growers .in that most 
beautiful of all farming regions | 


threaten the existence of the 
family farm. 

What is happening is that the 
average size of the family farm is 
being increased sharply as a re- 
sult of mechanization. While the 
family farm will continue as the 
basis of organjzation of our agri- 
culture, there will be a trend to 
a smaller number of such units. 
Mechanization, increasing the size 
of business and improving the 
efficiency of the family farm, is 
actually strengthening that in- 
stitution of our society. 

There is no evidence of a trend 
toward extremely large farms or 
farms organized on a corporate 
basis. The major reason for this 
is that farming is still subject to 
extremely erratic fluctuations of 
yields and prices. While we have 
had remarkable series of years 
so far as stability of these fac- 
tors of yield and price is con- 
cerned, no one familiar with 
agriculture expects this situation 
to continue indefinitely. And 
though we have positive govern- 
ment programs aimed at reducing 
the erratic character of fluctu- 
ations in yields and prices, a large 
part of these fluctuations cannot 
be removed.: This being the case, 
investors hesitate to put their 
funds in large farm undertak- 
ings. In farming, large-scale op- 
erations involving investments, 
say of more than $100,000, are 
more risky than well-balanced 
family-sized farms which usually 
require investment varying from 
$15,000 to $30,000. This is due to 
the fact that in agriculture risk 
increases faster than the scale or 
size of the business. Considering 
all factors, and looking ahead 25 
or even 50 years, the future of 
the family farm is assured. 

The discussion to this point has 
been very largely in terms of 
commercial farms. We have to 
recognize that few more than half 
of the 700,000 farms counted by 
the census are really commercial 
business operations. 

Most of the balance are (1) 
part-time farms where the op- 


Canadian agriculture on 
parade! On November 14 
Toronto plays host to another 
Royal Agricultural Winter Fair. 


For eight days thousands of 
people from all over Canada 
and many parts of the United 
States will flock to this thrilling 
pageant. Here they'll see the 


glamorous Horse Show , . 


. champion 


cattle and sheep from the nation’s finest 
herds .., the breath-taking beauty of the Flower 
Show ... and a multitude of other thrilling exhibits. 


As in the past, the Royal Agricultural Winter Fair will be a 
fitting climax to another year of magnificent achievement by 


Canada's oldest and greatest industry. 


NOVEMBER 


\in my own province of Quebec, 
one half the-farms are defined 
as part-time or subsistence. In 
|addition to the subsistence and 
|part-time farms, there are per- 
haps, 100,000 very small commer- 
cial farms in Canada, 

This structure of our farm in- 
dustry is represented more clearly 
perhaps by the fact that one 
third of the farms in Canada pro- 
duce over 80% of the products 
which enter the channels of com- 
merce. This fact in itself suggests 
|the scope there is for improving 
ithe efficiency of the industry. 

The Enemy: Inflation 

To recite the sharp gains in 
farm incomes of the past decade, 
and to point to the good prospects 
| for the next few years is very 
'pleasant. However, one must ad- 


of Canada, the Annapolis Valley, | erator has an important nonfarm | mit that food prices are extremely 
continue to be beset by market- | income, or (2) subsistence farms | high, and that this is one of the 
ing difficulties. Some 80% of the | where more than one half of the} major trouble spots in our econ- 
apples of this valley traditionally | products produced are consumed |omy. While this situation pre- 
were shipped to the United King- | by the farm family. For instance, | vails very few farmers are real- 


dom. This market was lost during 
the early years of the war and has 
never been recovered; nor is there | 
a prospect that it will be re- 
covered. To add to the difficul- 
ties, the per capita consumption 
of.apples in this country is on the 
|decline. On the other hand, total 
|Canadian production is expand- 


depend on farmers for their mar-|ley and oat crops, there is a good |ing in the neighborhood of 20% 


ket. These provided fencing 
materials, containers, utlility serv- 
ices, etc. Feed and seed pur- 
chases cost $331 millions, while 
wages accounted for $154 mil- 
lions. An additional $185 millions 
were spent on taxes, rents, and 
interest. Aggregating we find 
farmers spent $1,100 millions on 
current cash operating costs. 
The balance, some $1,400 mil- 
lions, measures the return to 
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Plan your advertising to capitalize on 
the West's Agricultural returns....Reach 
the Western Farmer and his family 
~who are on the spending end of more 
than a billion dollars yearly....by using . 
the advertising columns of 

THE WESTERN FRODUCER 


THE WESTERN PRODUCER 
ARTHUR CAREY, Advertising Manager 


W H. AUSTIN & Co. 


MAX MAINS ~ 
Winnipeg 


F. A. DUNLOP 
Vancouver 


| prospect for another increase in 
hog numbers. That will require 
up to two years to accomplish, 
however. Much of the 1950 wheat 
crop will likely be carried over 
into the 1951-52 crop year. 

Livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts are the predominant enter- 
prises of Ontario and Quebec 
farmers, accounting for roughly 
two thirds of the cash farm in- 
come. The year 1950 brought 
field crops of better than average 
size; these are being converted 
into meat, milk and eggs. The 
prices of these products, espe- 
cially beef, are at such levels as 
to point to incomes higher even 
than those of 1949. The fruit crop 
was smaller than usually harvest- 
ed and suffered from excessive 
rainy weather in the harvest 
period. 

British Columbia, which pro- 
duces farm products valued at 
about $100 millions per year, will 
maintain incomes at that level 
in 1950. Field crop conditions 
have been generally good. The 
facts that much of the apple crop 
is not up to usual excellence of 
color, and the fruit is small are 
more than offset by the large 
yield. The other major sources 
of farm income in British Col- 
umbia are livestock, dairy prod- 
ucts and eggs. These enterprises 
are fairly largely concentrated 
in the beautiful and productive 
Lower Fraser Valley. ; 


A Few Hot Potatoes 


Agriculture in the Maritime 
Provinces is faced with difficul- 
ties. Potato production is con- 
centrated in two areas, the Saint 
John River Valley of New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island. 
This crop is currently bringing 
about 90c per bushel in the Saint 
John market compared to $1.10 
a year ago. 

The export market for Mari- 
time potatoes is important, if not 
in terms of quantities, at least in 
terms of its influence on prices. 
In recent years farmers in these 
two potato producing areas have 
benefited from high price sup- 
ports applicable to American 
potatoes. Because of mounting 


in the period 1945-55. 

Farmers in the Valley have 
had governmental aid every year 
since 1940. It is fairly certain that 
a means will be found to carry 
producers in that area for an- 
other year. The N. S. Apple Mar- 
keting Board considers that less 
than one half of the 1950 crop can 
be marketed in regular channels 
at satisfactory prices. The balance, 
made up of varieties not wanted 


in Canadian and U. S. markets, | 


will bring little more than hand- 
ling costs. The board is working 
toward the elimination of these 
varieties. 


Mechanization 


The term “mechanical revolu- 
tion” is required to describe what 
has happened to Prairie farms and 
to the medium - to - large - sized 
farms in other parts of Canada 
in the past 10 years. Tractor num- 
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izing excessively high incomes. 
In fact, on the average, the in- 
come of the farmer is still only 
two thirds of that received by 
the worker in manufacturing in- 
dustries. 


The economist cannot escape 
sounding a grave and sober note 
of warning about the future. The 
cost-of-living index has risen from 
120 to 170 from 1945 to 1950. We 
have observed a spiraling of 
wages and prices. The big ques- 
tion is where they will stop. 

What will happen to the stab- 
ility of our economy if the cost 
of living should rise 30 points in 
| SIX months to a year? What 
| thoughts must Finance Minister 
Abbott embrace as he appeals to 
Canadians to invest in the new 
issue of Canadian Government 
bonds? There is no leveling off 
in sight for the economy of this 
country or the United States. Yet 
in the great political, ideological, 
and military struggle in which 
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we are locked one of our greatest 
assets is the stability of our 
economy. 


The real hope, and the only 
substantial one, in this  infla- 
tionary situation is that national 
production will rise sufficiently 
quickly to have a moderating ef- 
fect on prices. It calls for in- 
creased efficiency. However, we 
enter this period of required in- 
creases in production with a tight 
labor supply. This is the reverse 
of our wartime situation, which 
we commenced with a great sup- 
ply of labor. Restraint is required 
of labor in its bargaining, of cap- 
ital in its profits, and of the farm- 
er in his demands on government, 
Higher taxes must come as one 
of the most effective means of 
checking inflation. Civilian ex- 
penditures must be restricted by 
additional means. If these fail we 
shall be in for another dose of 
price control. And who could pos- 
sibly want that! 


STORY OF STANDARDS... 


Canada’s Standards of Food Quality, 


developed 
of Industry 
now make 


Consumers 


through more than 50 years 
and Government co-operation, 
it possible for Canadian _ 
and Foreign Customers to , 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE! 


| 


| and for Canadian Producers to 


| extend market horizons. 


bers more than doubled in the 


decade of the 1940s. There is now 
an average of more than one 
tractor per farm in Saskatchewan 
and in excess of one to every 
two workers in agriculture in 
that province. 

The tractor is only one, though 
the most important, measure of 
mechanization. A whole com- 
plement of tractor implements 
and tractor tools has accompanied 
the expansion of tractor numbers. 
Much of the mechanization was 
accomplished on larger farms 
during the wartime period of 
critical labor shortages. In most 
recent years a large part of the 
tractors and tractor machinery 
has gone on medium-sized farms, 
a surprisingly large proportion 
being sold to Eastern Canadian 
farmers, In 1948 expenditures on 
new machinery exceeded $200 
millions, and in 1949 reached or 
exceeded $250 millions. 

An unmistakable measure of 
the increasing mechanization of 
our agriculture is provided in the 
decline in horse numbers. Cana- 
dian farmers had 2,800,000 horses 
in 1944. The number had fallen 
to 1,700,000 by last June 1. No one 
has ventured an estimate of the 
increase in the average age of 
our horse population in the last 
detade, but a large proportion 
must be at or beyond the retire- 
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A wide variety of Canadian 


foods are sold by Grade. 
National Standards, backed 


by a vigilant industry, 


make it possible for Consumers 


to Buy by Grade, knowing they 


are getting the quality they 


desire. 


For the first time, Canadian Consumers can see, in one place, the Grading 
and Inspection Services actually at work, when they visit the STORY OF 
STANDARDS Exhibit on the 2nd Floor, West Annex, Coliseum, at the Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair, Toronto, November 14-22. Actual demonstra- 
tions of Grading and Inspection are carried on and a new color film, STORY 
OF STANDARDS, is shown regularly, in this Exhibit, sponsored by the 


Marketing Service: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


OTTAWA — CANADA 





The ‘Royal’ — Largest of Its Kind in World 


Here’s Winter Fair Story, 
Its Value to Farm Industry 


When the doors of the Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair swing 
open for the 22nd time next week, 
another chapter will be written in 
the story of the largest fair of its 
kind in the world. This year, as 
in years previous, the entry lists 
will be full. Every province in 
Canada, and a great many States 
in the Union, will be represented 
in the competitions. 


Last year the world’s corn 
championship went to an Illinois 
grower—but five other grain 
championships went to Canadians. 
This year the Royal Horse Show, 
one of Canada’s outstanding 
equestrian and socia] events, will 
again be sold out—but this time it 
is expected that the British Na- 
tional Anthem will be heard more 
frequently than it has been for 
some years. For England has a 
team entered in the international 
jumping event, won last year by 
Mexico. ; 

Aside however from the inter- 
national team matches are the 
private battles between wealthy 
Canadians and United States 
horsemen and horsewomen. There 
are ten stake events valued at 
$1,500 each on the Royal program 
this year,—but more than the 
money to most of the entrants 
will be the glory and satisfaction 
of taking home some of the most 
magnificent trophies offered in 
North America. Plus, of course, 
the satisfaction of saying “I won 
it at the Royal,” which is con- 
sidered the toughest competition 
on the continent. 

From the purely agricultural 
point of view, farmers from every 
section of Canada look on the 
Royal as their Mecca each fall. 
Already selection committees of 
provincial agricultural depart- 
ments and others have visited a 
hundred fall fairs ranging from 
Newfoundland to Victoria, pick- 
ing out only the finest animals, 
poultry, grain and other products 
for showing at the Royal. 

Austrian Riding School 

But to the “horsy” folks, high- 
light of this year’s show wil] be 
the appearance of the Spanish 
Riding School of Vienna, Austria 
—an organization with a history 
going back several centuries 
which once trained men and 
horses for armed combat for 
armor or chariot. 

For a time, following collapse 
of Hitler’s Reich, it appeared the 
historic school might also vanish 
in the limbo of forgotten things. 
But an appeal from Col. Alois 
Podhajsky, commandant of the 
school, to Gem Geo. S. Patton, 


resulted in the school being 
placed under the protection of 
the United States Army—and this 
may be a sentimental touch—the 
riders in gratitude are now mak- 
ing their first appearance in 
North America. 


Thrilling and exciting though 
the Horse Show may be, the fact 
remains that the chief value of 
the Royal Agricultural Fair is to 
the farmer who sees his own best 
in competition with the best of 
his fellow farmer; hears at first 
hand just why and how the win- 
ners won, exchanges experience 
with the fellow in the next stall 
who may be separated from him 
by 2,000 miles aside from the 
Royal, and at the same time 
learns what urban Canada wants 
and is willing to pay for. 

Col. T, L. Kennedy, Ontario’s 
Minister of Agricudture, told The 
Financial Post this: 


“I never miss a day at the Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair, which 
is the show window of Canadian 
agriculture. It would be impos- 
sible to estimate just how many 
millions have been added to the 
value of Canada’s farm crops 
through the lessons learned by 
our farmers at the Royal. We 
raise more and better wheat and 
other grains; develop greater and 
better farm herds, because of the 
lessons taught by the Royal. Just 
how good our show is may be 
indicated by this one point: A 
sheep which swept the boards in 
Chicago—the home of the live- 
stock industry in the U. S— 
couldn’t do better than seventh 
at the Royal last year. We have 
the finest cattle, sheep, swine, 
poultry in the world right in 
Toronto during the Royal... An 
English judge last year told me 
that the rose exhibit was better 
than anything one could ever see 
in England—traditional home of 
the rose. And so the story goes 
throughout the Royal. I feel 
many Canadians are prone to 
overlook the importance of this 
show. 


“Where else in the world could 
you find better butter, 
cheese and other dairy and 
poultry products; and where, but 
in Canada, could you see such 
fine work done by the junior 
farmers who look upon the Royal 
as the pinnacle of their year’s 
work and study?” 

The “Royal’s” Beginning 

What’s behind the Royal Agri- 
cultural Winter Fair? For almost 
150 years annual or intermittent 
fairs of a local nature had been 


The grain 
grower... 


moves his own 
mountains ! 


Entry lists for 22nd Royal Agricultural Winter Fair bulge 
again this year. Highlighting Royal Horse Show is first-ever 
appearance in North America of members of the famed 
‘Spanish Riding School of Vienna. This year as every year, 
however, Fair’s chief value lies in examination of. entries, 
swapping of prize-winning agricultural know-how, among 
Canadian and American farmers. Here’s the story behind the 


“Royal”—largest show of its kind in the world. 


the means of promoting agricul- 
ture in the provinces which, in 
1867, were confederated, The first 
farmers’ society with accomp:any- 
ing fair recorded in Upper Canada 
appears to have been the Niagara 
Agricultural Society, founded 
about 1792. 


Similar bodies were organized 
in other parts of the province 
and in 1800 at York—now Toronto 
—an attempt was made to form a 
province-wide society. But the 
fair at Queenston in 1822 seems 
to have been the first actually 
held under the wider program. 
In 1818 the Legislature of Lower 
i Canada passed an Act granting 
financial aid to district county 
agricultural societies. 

In 1830 the Provincial Par- 


ously granted permission for the 
use of the word “Royal” in con- 
nection with the Royal Winter 
Fair Agricultural Association, 
which had been formed earlier. 
Both the Dominion and Ontario 
Governments agreed to give an 
annual grant of $25,000 each to 
the Royal Winter Fair. Livestock 
breeding associations throughout 
Canada made grants of varying 
amounts and for varying periods. 
The Union Stock Yards of To- 
ronto subscribed $2,500 annually 
for 10 years and Swift Canadian 
Co., William Davies Co., Gunns 
Ltd., Sir John Eaton and others 
contributed $1,000 yearly for the 
same period, 


Erection of suitable buildings 
was naturally one of the first con- 


liament of Upper Canada made| siderations. Plans were drawn up 
an allowance of $500 to encourage} under the supervision of the To- 
the establishment of agricultural) ronto city architect for buildings 


societies. Before 1841 there were 
records of fairs at York, Cobourg, 
Port Hope, Perth, Ottawa, Guelph, 
Hamilton, Nelson, Waterloo and 
Brantford. Some of these grew to 
be of much more than local in- 
terest. Later, Important fairs were 
held in the Province of Quebec 
and in the Maritime Provinces 
several were held annually for a 
series of years. In 1846 a fair was 
held in Toronto under tne 
auspices of the Agricultural 
Association of Upper Canada 
which, wtih some early vicissi- 
tudes, is considered to have been 
the beginning of the Canadian 
National Exhibition. 
Seek National Show 

For some years before the first 
war there had been growing up 
among Canadian agriculturists a 
widespread feeling that their 
industry had reached a point 
where its further and wider pro- 
gress could only be properly 
attained by the establishment of 
an all-Canadian, Dominion-wide 
annual fair held in some central 
place that would be equally 


€88S,| accessible to exhibitors of the| 


west and of the eastern provinces. 

For fully a decade before’ the 
| first Canadian Royal was actually 
| held there had grown up a feeling 
that a livestock show of a national 
character would be a boon to 
breeders. But it took nearly 20 
years for the plans and talks to 
develop to the point where a fair 
|like the Royal could come into 
| being. 

In 1920 King George V graci- 


adequate to the requirements of 
such a stock show as had been 
conceived. The architects’ main 
idea centred in a large building, 
to be the pivot or hub of subse- 
quent additions — containing a 
show ring of dimensions ample 
for a national competitive gather- 
ing—-one which could be utilized 
| for the judging of several classes 
of horse or cattle at any time and 
which should be adapted also for 
the holding of a horse show of 
international scope. 


Coliseum Built 


The erection of the Royal Colis- 
eum was eventually decided 
upon. This is today a lofty edifice 

i|with an arena or show ring 
| measuring 255 feet long by 102 
| feet wide and having seating for 
nearly 10,000 persons, It was con- 
structed by the City of Toronto at 
a cost of a million dollars by 
agreement with the Royal Agri- 
cultural Winter Fair Association 
| which undertook to hold a live- 
| stock and agricultural exhibition 
yearly during November. This 
was financed by the issue of de- 
bentures, guaranteed by the city 
under a joint agreement with the 
Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernments of Ontario. The city 
derives a rental for the use of 
the Coliseum for various sporting 
and other public gatherings. 

The first fair was held in 1922, 
after some delay, and almost im- 
mediately it was apparent that 
more space was necessary, (To- 
day, a $3 million addition is 


Between harvests, moun- 
tains of grain are moved 
_ from western Canada’s 


fertile plains 
terminals for 
the world. 


Through the 
company — 


to distributing points and 
shipment fo all parts of 


ir own farmer owned 
United Grain Growers 


Limited — more than 42,000 grain 
growers in Western Canada co-oper- 
ate to move millions of bushels of 
grain to waiting markets. By provid- 
ing their own grain handling facilities, 
the shareholders and customers of 


U.G.G. have 


benefitted to the extent 


of millions of dollars. With their in- 
vestment and reserves the farmer 


owners now 


have an equity in their 


company of more than $7,300,000.00. 


CANADA‘’S FIRST 


. . ¢ 


Se ee ee — 


OVER 600 COUNTRY ELE- 
VATORS IN MANITOBA, 


SASKATCHEWAN 
ALBERTA. 


AND 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT 
PORT ARTHUR AND VAN- 


COUVER. 


GRAIN CO-OPERATIVE 


GROWERS LTD. 
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planned, with Toronto paying $1 
million; Ontario $1 million and, 
it is hoped, the Federal] Govern- 
ment paying the third million.) 
By 1927, buildings had been 
erected to house cattle, sheep 
and swine in three large steel and 
concrete barns, each under its 
own roof span, although inter- 
communicating around a large 
stock judging ring. Today 1,200 
horses, 2,200 cattle, 1,200 sheep, 
1,000 swine and 8,000 poultry may 
be accommodated but each year 
fine entries have to be refused 
because there just isn’t room to 
take care of them, Even back in 
1931 a new Equerry building had 
to be erected to provide 680 box 
and 498 open stalls. And in 1949 
some horses had to be trucked 
out at night and back again in 
the daytime because of the 
crowded accommodation. 


Altogether, the Royal now pro- 
vides in one modern, permanent 
building accommodation for 13,- 
600 animals, poultry and show 
birds, as well as for extensive 
exhibition of dairy and poultry 
products. Fruit, vegetable and 
flowers, seed, grain and pet stock, 
tropical fish, and a dozen other 
products of farm and home. The 
Coliseum today covers 26 acres 
under one roof, all of it steam 
heated and the stabling being 
thermostatically ventilated. Cost 
was more than $4 millions—and 
today it would be twice or three 
times that figure. 

The Royal’s Policy 


Briefly, the Royal has but one 
policy. It is: “To render the 
highest service to agriculture, to 
keep—year in, year out—before 
the farm and rural community 
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models of ever-rising standards | the livestock industry of the Do-| standards within the Dominion. 


so that some day there may be 
found within the Dominion itself 
matchless examples of what all 
livestock and farm products may 
become, and to show urban dwell- 
ers the best the rural community 
produces.” | 

The word “standards” does not 
imply that the Royal manage- 
ment deliberately sets up such 
and such a set of regulations for 
the guidance of judges, or even 
of an ideal that can be stated in 
words, according to President 
John W. McKee. “It means 
rather that the aggregate judg- 


ment of all the men engaged in 


RE 
MORE a 


minion as to what constitutes the 
best in their products is assem- 


And as the final if rather in- 
tangible arbiter of standard, the 


bled under competitive conditions| Royal acts as a corrective in 
at a central fair. From among the| tendencies in various parts of a 
resulting ideas are drawn those| widespread country that might 
that the collective judgment of | otherwise develop into mere local 
specialists in such work deem to| preferences for this or that type 
have reached nearest to the grand | possibly of little value. So radical 
ideal. Thus the level for livestock | are the changes in today’s demand 
and other production tends to} in international livestock stand- 
move forward to higher ground ards that it may safely be assum- 


as the general aim is improved 
by comparison with “standards” 
thus indicated to be best, 

“Tt is literally correct to say 
that the Royal is the last court of 
appeal on _ practical livestock 
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ed that as yet the Royal is only 
| at the threshold of this important 
work, operating through local 
and national livestock associa- 
tions, to develop uniform national 
typés.” 
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The scope and variety of news which the Family 
Herald and Weekly Star gives its readers is unique 
among Canadian farm papers. That's because the 
Family Herald provides the dominating coverage 
of a national farm magazine as well as the concen- 
trated circulation of a local paper—-a rare combi- 
nation! ... In addition, the Family Herald provides 
more of everything than most farm publications — 
more features, serials, short stories, practical ideas, 
women's pages, farm news and international news 
— and presents it all in interesting, readable 


fashion. 


And if there is more for the teader in the Family 
Herald there is more for the advertiser, because the 
Family Herald is packed with selling power, back- 
ing up its reader interest with the largest circula- 
tion and the lowest milline rate in the Canadian 


farm field. 


Perhaps we can tell you more about 
the Family Herald and its remarkable 
coverage of rural Canada. Some very 
interesting facts are contained in 


a book 


“Canada’s Farm 


entitled 


Market” which we will be glad to send 
you free on request. Just drop a line 
to the Advertising Manager at Head 


Office. 
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‘There’s a Special Purpose Behind Each Livestock Breed 


Here’s Story 


Behind Types 
In Many Lines 


By GORDON L. SMITH 


When Noah was preparing for the great flood he only had 
to take two specimens each of the various farm livestock 
into the ark. Faced with the same task today, he would have 
to take scores and in some cases hundreds of pairs if even 
only the main breeds were to be represented and preserved. 
And each and every one, according to the enthusiasts behind 
them, has a special niche in our great livestock industry. 





British aristocrat brought the 


Wandering through the stables | Jerseys to Southern England to 
of the Royal Winter Fair or any | replace the deer in his spacious 
other of the larger agricultural | parks. He wanted something just 


shows in Canada, the _ city 
visitor must have often won- 
dered why there are so many 
different breeds of livestock. 

He will see at least a dozen 
kinds of: cattle, and of as many 
colors or combinations. He will 
see a similar array of horses, 
though perhaps not so many as 
there used to be before the 
tractor and motor car. As for 
sheep and swine, if he is able to 
distinguish, there will be a score 
of different breeds and when he 
moves into the poultry depart- 
ment he can count perhaps a 
hundred. 

That must seem like carrying 
rugged individualism pretty far, 
but if this city visitor is curious 
enough to make inquiries he will 
be assured solemnly that every 
single one of these various breeds 
has a special place or purpose. 
Some of the reasons advanced, 
however, may seem a bit fanciful 
and practical men will bluntly 
say that they. are. 

There were horses, for instance 
(we won’t mention the special 
breeds for this sort of thing only 
leads to long and acrimonious de- 
bates) that were bred to step 
high and hold their heads stiffly 
erect. A couple of these hitched 
to a gleaming fringed top sur- 
rey made quite a picture, but 
they took a long time to cover 
the ground because so much of 
their motion was up and down. 

They even bred a special type 
of dog to run underneath the 
carriage, usually a fair sized 
white animal with black spots. 
Both of these have largely dis- 
appeared since the automobile, 
which provides less spectacular 
but more comfortable and faster 
transportation and with which, 
though he may still try, the dap- 
pled dog cannot keep up. 

Most people have heard the 
old yarn about how the Jersey 
cattle were introduced into 
Britain from their native island 
in the English channel. It may 
not be true and you won’t hear 
it from any of the thousands of 
Jersey enthusiasts in this 
country, because it has little to 
do with the very real place this 
breed of dairy cattle holds in the 
agricultural world. However, to 
quote that most quoted of au- 
thorities, they say that the 
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as ornamental as his beautiful 
little deer but also much more 


|useful. Perhaps he sensed the 
|income taxes that a century or 


so later were to force still more 
changes in these parklands. 
Specialization in U. K. 

The British have a reputation 
for specializing. For generations, 
sometimes for centuries, sons 
have followed their fathers in 
the same occupation and com- 
munities have concentrated on 
certain lines of production. As| 
the great bulk of our purebred | 
livestock comes from the British | 
Isles, perhaps that is why it is 
highly specialized, too. 

Some of these breeds go a 
long, long way back into history. 
Take the Shire horse, which is 
the biggest and heaviest of all 
our domestic livestock if you 
count out the elephant, only do- 
mesticated in a few parts of the 
world. Some people who have 
not delved very far into history 
will tell you that the Shire was 
bred big and strong mainly to 


haul the great beer wagons of 
England. The real or at least the 








best story says that the Shire 
goes right back to the Middle 
Ages when something pretty sub- 
stantial in the way of cavalry 
horses were needed to carry the 
iron clad knights. Later, when 
the latter discarded their armor, 
the Shire was used for moving 
heavy artillery. In fact he did 
that job to some extent right up 
to the first few years of the first 
Great War. 

It is barely possible that the 
Shire is not English at all, that 
he came to that island in the 
horse transports of William the 
Conqueror. If that is true, then 
he might be a close relative of 
the Belgian from Belgium or the 
Percheron from central France. 
These are big horses too, though 
probably a lot younger than the 
Shire. Unlike the latter and to 
a lesser extent the Clydesdale, 
the Belgian and Percheron have 
no long hair on their ankles or | 
pasterns and are favorites | 
with the lazy or nervous people | 
who don’t care much about 
grooming horses’ legs. 

Just over the border in Scot- 
land is the home of Clydesdale, 
another heavy horse though not 
quite so big as the Shire. He 


probably comes from war horse 
stock, too, though until the 
motor truck, a special job of his 
was dray work on the wharves 
along the Clyde. 

The Lighter Horses 

Going to the other end of the 
horse line, we will find that even 
the ponies were bred to fill a 
special position and not a very 
happy one at that. The great 
bulk used to be placed in the 
mines where their small size, long 
life, ruggedness and frugal ap- 
petites fitted in with life under- 
ground. Most of our ponies are 
of highland. stock coming from 
the mountains and moors of 
Wales, Devon and Scotland. 

In between the ponies and the 
big draft horses, there are a 
whole string of breeds and types 
usually lumped under the head- 
ing of light horses. 

Leader in this group, of course, 
is the Thoroughbred which goes 
back to Arab stock. It is possible 
that the first of these beautiful 
animals was brought to England, 
or maybe Ireland where a lot 
of them are bred today, as loot 
by some of the Crusaders. 

Then there are Hackneys, 
Standardbreds, Hunters, Pacers, 
Morgans and other breeds and 
classes. 

Cars, trucks and finally army 
tanks have played hob with the 
future of these lighter horses. In 
the old days a large number of 
the heavier type were needed 
for hauling delivery wagons and 
of course every farmer and 
country business man and every 
sport in the city had to have a 
driving horse. Any surplus could 
always be sold to the army for 
the cavalry or field artillery. 
Now, about the only people in- 
terested in owning a light horse, 
outside those in the show and 
racing business, are a handful of 
city and suburban dwellers who 
can afford the luxury of a riding 
animal and the odd country 
doctor in an area where the 
roads are not snow plowed. 

Foundation Cattle Stock 

With the cattle, sheep and 
other non-working livestock that 
trace their original home to the 
British Isles, it was local cli- 
mate and. food conditions that 
largely determined breéd char- 
acteristics. In many cases the job 
has been done so thoroughly, 
that breeders all over the world 
still go back to Britain for 


foundation stock. 





Experts say that farm research is at least 


ten years ahead of most farm practice. 
The Commerce felt this gap could be narrowed 


if the necessary information were made available 


rmer 


Mention has been made of the 
Jersey which originated in the 
Channel island of the same 
name. From a neighboring island 
comes the Guernsey, which is 


larger and a richer brown than’ 


the Jersey. Because the feed re- 
sources of the Channel Islands 
are limited, cattle bred there 
were purposely kept on the 
smaller side and emphasis placed 
on the richness of their milk. 
And it is where richness of milk 
is a primary consideration that 
the Jersey and Guernseys are 
popular in ‘Canada today. 

. The other most popular British 
dairy breed in this country is 
the Ayrshire which originally 
hailed from southern Scotland 
and is still largely bred in that 
region. This is a medium sized 
animal, largely white and red- 
dish, with long and _ tapering 
horns. Like all the dairy breeds 
and especially the smaller types, 
it is a high strung animal, though 
the charge that only a Scotsman 
can handle an Ayrshire has been 
disproven by every non-Scots- 
man that owns one. 

The Ayrshire has a_ special 
reputation for making the best 
use of rough pasture and giving 
a fair amount of milk of better 
than average richness. In this 
respect it comes in between the 
Jersey and the Holstein. Ayr- 
shire milk is especially valued 
by the cheesemaker. 

Holsteins and Shorthorns 

Largest individually and col- 


lectively of the dairy breeds in| 


Canada is the Holstein-Friesian. 
It came originally from the 
provinces of the same name in 
Holland, though for many years 
there hasn’t been any importing 
to speak of and this continent 
has really developed a distinct 
type or almost breed of its own. 
In fact Canada has a world-wide 
reputation for Holsteins and mil- 
lions of dollars worth of these 
cattle are exported each year to 
the United States and Latin 
America. We have even shipped 
them to Europe. The main job of 
the Holstein is to produce milk in 
quantity and it makes up the 
great bulk of the commercial 
herds which supply fresh or fluid 
milk for the urban trade. 
Bridging the gap between the 
dairy and beef breeds is the 
Dual-Purpose Shorthorn. This 
like all our major beef breeds 
hails from the British Isles. Only 
something of an expert can dis- 
tinguish between the  dual- 
purpose and the straight beef 
Shorthorn. The main difference 
is that one does fairly well at 
both jobs, the other specializes in 
turning out top quality steaks 
and roasts. The Shorthorns come 
in a variety of colors, though 
reds and browns and whites in 
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straight and in various mixtures, 
predominate. The short horns, 
usually curled inward, makes 
this breed fairly easy to identify. 
Coming from the north of Eng- 
land and the south of Scotland 
this animal is specially adapted 
to stall feeding and_ general 
farming, though you will find it 
on the ranges, too. 


For open country, however, 
the most popular breed, certainly 
in this hemisphere if not in 
Canada, is the white faced Here- 
ford, another British product 
from the rich west central grass 
lands of England. This is our 
largest beef animal _ usually, 
steers often going up ‘to 1,500 
pounds. Many claim the Here- 
ford cow is best mother of all 
the cattle. The latter point is 
important on the range, where 
thirst,” coyotes and exhaustion 
can make things pretty tough 
for a strayed calf. 

Now if you want something 
still very much high class in the 
way of beef, but one that will 
turn out somewhat smaller rib 
roasts than the big Hereford, — 
a factor in these days of smaller 
families — you might be inter- 
ested in the Aberdeen-Angus. 
This is a beautifully smooth, low 
set animal i 


ED 


ferred to as the polled Angus. 

From the three main beef 
breeds mentioned most Canadian 
farmers have been able to choose 
one that suits their special needs. 
But there have always been some 
ambitious people who hankered 
for improvement or at least a 
change. Quite a few years ago 
an enterprising Ontario lumber- 
man with a yen for farm ex- 
periments had an idea for raising 
a super-tough animal for the 
Canadian northwest, which was 
just then being opened. He got 
hold of a Buffalo bull and cros- 
sed this with a Hereford cow. 
Nature wasn’t too keen on this 


usually follows where too violent 
a cross has been made. 

The appearance of that progeny 
however, was certainly not im- 
proved. The Buffalo-Yak-Here- 
ford combination produced an 
animal with the white face of 
the Hereford, the hump back of 
the Buffalo and the horse tail of 
the Yak. You won't see any of 
these animals in the show ring 
of the Royal next week, but you 
may find them someday on the 
pastures and tundra of the north. 


Sheep Breeds* 


Turning to sheep the layman 
will really need the services of 
an experienced guide if he hopes 
to distinguish from the score or 
so of breeds that one will now 
find in Canada. With one im- 
portant exception most of these 
come originally from the British 
Isles. Their breed names like 
Cheviots, Southdowns. Cots- 
wolds, Leicesters, Suffolks, 
Hampshires and Dorsets indicate 
their origin. 

Like cattle, sheep divide them- 
selves into two main classes, 
those bred primarily for wool 
and those for mutton or as we 
like to term all sheep meat in 


Canada, spring lamb. Like the | 


other types of livestock sheep 
breeds fit into special places, 
some are best suited to the up- 
lands, some like the Romneys 
prefer the lowlands. There is a 
great difference too, in the 
amount of wool different breeds 
will grow. 

By long odds the biggest wool 
growers were the Merino sheep 
which originally hailed from 
Spain. They were so far ahead 
of the average breeds in this 
respect that sheepmen the world 
over tried to smuggle out a few 
of the prized Merinos. But the 
Spanish Government tried just 


violent mix-up. There were a/as hard to keep them from being 


lot of casualties. Many of the | 
resulting progeny proved to be 
barren so far as further genera- 
tions were concerned. But this 
man had some success. 

The cross, which was termed 
a Cattalo, was certainly a tough 
looking animal. Like the Buffalo 
it could stand all sorts of rough 
weather and it produced fair 
beef and a hide that had some 
rug or robe possibilities. Later 
on the Federal Government took 
over the experiment, moved the | 
project west and introduced a} 
third party, the Indian Yak. This 





smuggled out, at one time made it 
a capital offense,so they say. But 
out they came just the same and 
there is now considerable Merino 
blood in the range flocks of this 
continent and in Australia. 

One might not expect to find 
much good breeding in a pig, 
but there is. In fact the long 
white Yorkshire hog, as speci- 
ally developed in Canada, is 
recognized as an_ outstanding 
achievement, on a par with the 
development of the Landrace 
hog of Denmark. 


In sharp contrast with the much | and 
in solid black and|cut downthe barrennessof pro-|shorter and heavier corn fed | Canada some of the big American 
without horns, hence often re-!geny which is something that|!swine of the United States, the | types. 


the year was 1 
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are Bilingual! 


Toke a look at any Canadian bank 
bill. You'll notice that it's printed 
in both English and French. 


The reason is obvious, A large 
part of the Canadian market Js 
French . , . reads, speaks and 
thinks French. 


In 1948 and again in 1949, the 
French-speaking farm families of 
Eastern Canada took in somewhet 
over $400,000,000 . . . one-sixth 
of the total farm income for the 
whole of Canada. They'll take in 
even more than that when 1950's 
books are closed, 


$400,000,000 is a substantial sum 
in any languagel If you're aiming 
at increased sales, don't overlook 
the French-speaking farm families 
-——and don't overlook that vp-and- 
coming French farm monthly la 
FERME. It now goes into close te 
100,000 French farm homes! 


If you are considering direct? 
mail, a catalogue, a folder, use 
La FERME’s expert translation 
service to give it the authentic 
French touch. Reasonable rates, 
Prompt service. Inquiries solice 
ited. 


JaFERME 


1236 Crescent St, 
Montreal — BElair 8654 


Ontario Representative: 


Dan Andoff, 62 Craiglee Drive, Terente 13 
Telephone Scarboro 2568 





Yorkshire has been bred especi- 
ally to produce long, lean bacon 
of uniform size and quality. 

A somewhat similar hog is the 
red or brownish Tamworth. It 
also produces the long lean bacon 
and because its darker skin is 
less liable to blister in the hot 
sun sometimes it is preferred to 
the York especially in the west. 
Shorter and usually heavier is 
the black Berkshire hog, another 
breed that ‘traces back to Britain. 
We elso have in this country 
especially in western 








“It is agreed by a majority of the inhabitants of the town 

of York that no hogs of any description shall be allowed to run 
at large within the limits of the city, and every person or 
persons shall be liable to pay the sum of five shillings lawful 
currency for each time and for each hog found running at large. 
It is further agreed that all persons who keep hogs shall cause 
them to be marked, which mark shall be registered with the 


Town Clerk”. 


(Resolution of the York Town Meeting, March 5rd, 1800) 
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aS 
MACHINERY ON THE CANADIAN FARM 


— to the farmer in the form of “visual education”. Some persons (jokingly?) refer to Toronto as Hog-Town. Perhaps the joke 
aaa i Fe an This has resulted in a series of booklets on dates back to the town law of 1800. 
with good business practice. 


But there may be another explanation. For Toronto is a town which peodiund 
Hog products of the highest. quality — And the favorite hog products are: 


MAPLE LEAF HAMS AND BACON 
They are produted by ) 
CANADA PACKERS LIMITED . 


current agricultural trends. The first three 
are now being distributed through Commerce 


branches across Canada. 








PASTURE OM rn asm LINE y GH GI 4 Licker 
FAMILY FARM BUSINESS AGREEMENTS : THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL WINTER FAIR has done much to improve the quality 
“xeaping te form ts the fom of the-hogs from which Maple Leaf Hams and Baton aré produced. 
shows how a farm can be run as a : ; me A. 
profit-sharing partnership. . CANADA PACKERS wish the Royal. Agricultural. Winter Fair 


the most successful year of its history. 
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This new service is another mark of the interest in ; 
improved farm management taken by “The Commerce” a 





CANADA PACKERS ‘LIMITED 
Re TORONTO , 
_ Winnipeg Montreal Edmonton Vancouver Peterborough Hull 


fion necessory for better land use. 
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~ The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
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Charlottetown Chicago, lil. Danville, ill 
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What’s Ahead in Canadian Farm Life and Methods? — 


The Question: Average age of working farmer in 
Canada estimated at over 60 and many have no 
family successors wishing to farm. As a result, 
what significant changes do you foresee in country 
life and farming methods in next quarter century? 


Canadian farmers are heading for a new era. 

There are minor differences of opinion among the experts who 
answered The ‘Financial Post question this week as to the final 
destination and the rate of progress. But all are agreed there are 
fundamental changes ahead. 

To replace the growing battalion of working farm owners at or 
nearing the retirement age, they see, among other things: greater pro- 
duction by mechanization; more big farms with efficient business 
operation and administration; extension of urban conveniences which 
will make farm life more attractive, and a growing farm population 
of immigrant Europeans. 

The majority view is that farm life will become more attractive 
and more profitable for the more efficient farmer and the specialist. 


N. G. BENNETT, Director, Cana- 
dian Co-operative Wool Grow- 
ers, farmer and woods operator, 
Bury, Que, 


Due to the changeover to 


>-———— ccc um 
there. The result is a trend more 
to field crops and less livestock, 
which is probably not healthy for 
agriculture generally. Here in 


South Alberta fortunately exten- 
sion of irrigation is _ bringing 
specialized farms more people per 
square mile, with many good 
settlers coming from Holland and 
other overcrowded , areas. of 
Europe, 


mechanized farming there will be 
the ability to produce much more 
per man per acre, due to the 
scientific knowledge available 
from. agricultural colleges and 
other sources. This means larger 
volume, more revenue, higher}, 
standard of living, getting a fair 
return on capital investment. 
Farming is a science, There will] & ©o., Calgary. 
be more use made of our agricul-| In Western Canada pronounced 
tural colleges which means great-| Migration of the young men from 
er appreciation of farm life. We|the land to urban centres will 
must make our young farmers| Materially affect future agricul- 
appreciate the true value of effi-| tural progress. Owing to advances 
cient farming. Therefore, in my| i mechanized farming, there will 
opinion, 25 years hence “he who be definite tendency to turn to 
tills the soil is lord of the earth.”|8reater wheat production with 
* * ® resulting loss in livestock pro- 
SENATOR W. A. BUCHANAN, | @uction. Such a program could 
Publisher, Lethbridge, Alta. |result in serious undermining of 
Subsistence farming, as surest | the country’s economy. An ag- 
way to provide merely food,| 8ressive, policy of selected immi- 
clothing and shelter for farm|8tation of farm workers could 
family, is passing from the pic- temporarily hold the situation in 
ture across Canada. The high cost balance, but even these new- 
of machinery for equipping|Comers cannot be kept on the 
mechanized farms, plus one farm|!€nd on the basis of 70-hour 
worker’s ability to do two or| Week and the risk of crop failure 
three times as much field crop|48ainst 40-hour week at good 
work as he did 25 years ago, is| Wages in industrial centres. 
resulting in larger farms and less Soke om 
families on rural front. That}O. R. EVANS, Farm _ Editor,| 
will continue as the trend except| Family Herald & Weekly Star, 


R. J. DINNING, President, Burns 





in dairying, livestock, poultry and 
truck farming, where the tend- 


ency may be toward smaller} icant changes in country life and | feed livestock co-operatively from | ticylarly 


family-sized farms and more 
specialization of products. 
The fact that farmers are not 


Montreal. 





in spite of the great advances 
which have been made in farm 
machinery and labor saving 
devices, But we still believe that 
a younger generation of farmers 
encouraged by Junior Farmer 
activities. plus the expanded im- 
migration of land-loving Europ- 
eans should be able to maintain 
our agricultural production or 
even increase it within the next 
25 years, 


ite Le 


* * 


V. E. GRAHAM, Dean, College of 
Agriculture, Saskatoon. 


I think there is something 
radically wrong with your esti- 
mate. Our farm management 
department says that more than 
79% of the farmers in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are 
under 60. These provinces have 
about 37% of the farmers of 
Canada. If your estimate is even 
near right there must be many 
very old men on farms in other 
provinces, The trend has been to- 
ward the open plains region. This 
tendency will probably extend 
more and more into the mixed 
farming region with more 
mechanization and greater effi- 
ciency in the livestock industry. 
In the next 25 years I expect to 
see fewer but better farms, fewer 
but more efficient farmers, Our 
major problem is not to find 
farmers to occupy our land but 
to find enough land for the people | 
who want to farm. 

a ” 


PROF. EVAN A, HARDY, Agri- 
cultural Engineering Depart- 
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Saskatchewan ‘aaa 


British Columbia 





share in arrangements. The 
transfer of ownership will be 
accelerated in the future and 
; , will require much financial assis- 
ment, University of Saskatche-| tance. V.L.A. has been a large 

wan, Saskatoon. factor in financing this transfer of 

Average age of working farmer} ownership in the last few years. 
in Saskatchewan is 56 according} Younger operators are mechan- 
to 1946 census. Significant chang-! ically minded and progressive in 
es in the country life and farm-| oytlook. Where older men with- 
ing methods in the next quarter|out adequate help remain in 
century include mechanization,| possession too long the quality of 


providing rural ion| farm work deteriorates, As long 


electrification | 
power for field and home appli-|4;- agricultural prices remain 


ances, with roads and transporta-/ atiractive, young men will take 
tion resulting in: 1, modernization | over grain farms, but dairy farm- 
of farm homes; 2. reduction of|ing is suffering and will con- 


* 








manual labor on farmstead and/tinue to suffer due to age of | 


in field; 3, shorter work days, and | operators and job is not attractive 
4, elimination of isolation trend! at present to younger men, The 


to move into town and community | coming to Canada of experienced 


We do not foresee many signif-| 22d operate farm from town. May | agriculturists from Europe, par- 


'farming methods in Canada in 
|the next quarter century. In the 
|west, there may be a shift to 


protected for social services such| larger farms but this will not 


as unemployment insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, is tend- 
ing to make farm life less appeal- 
ing to young people. Disappear- 
ance of the little red school house 


be so noticeable in the east. 
Canadian farmers generally are 
instinctively opposed to the 
corporation type of farm. opera- 
tions. The average age of farm- 


bringing vanning of children to! ers in Canada is estimated at over 


centralized schools is causing farm 
‘families to move to town or vil- 
lage, 





. i 
carrying on farm from 


60 because most types of farming 
are not now. attractive to the 
majority of native farmers’ sons, 
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, ; from Holland, will 
own with community pastures) further assist in solving the prob- 
and feed lot; trend to move farm-|jem, particularly in mixed or 
steads to highways and Power | specialized farming. 


lines. 


e” % * * 


T. O. F. HERZER, General Man-| E. C,-HOPE, Economist, Canadian 
ager, Canada Colonization| Federation of 
Association, Winnipeg. Ottawa. 

In Western Canada younger 
men are replacing older men as 
operators on grain farms. This 
change is taking place in several 
ways, i.e. from father to son by 


* 


movement of young people off 
the farms during the war, and the 
continued tendency of young men 
to move toward the more 
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hours of other industries, the 
average age of farm operators to- 
day is higher than 10 years ago, 
but I cannot believe that the 
estimate of over 60 years is 
correct, The average shown in 
the last census (1941! was 48 


years. The trend in farming in| 


ne mene 1D. B. MWAN, Big calle 108] 


outright purchase or by some|attractive earnings and working 


| 


' 


| 


the last 25 years has been to-| 


ward greater mechanization and 
larger farm units, We do not 
view with alarm the situation 
with respect to age of farm 
| operators, nor because we do not 
| accept your estimate, aside from 
ithe continued trend toward 
| more mechanization ‘and larger 
| units, can we foresee any really 





farming in the next 25 years. 


* ” . 


PETER KENNEDY, farmer, Con- 
quest, Sask, 

The working farmer is becom- 
ing extinct and giving place to 
business farmer, The change is 
made possible by power ma- 


: | chines, better cultural practices, 
Agriculture, | -5plemented by sprays for con- 
| trol of weeds and insect pests to- 


Undoubtedly, with the heavy) gether with the application of the 


principle of mass _ production. 
They have the disabilities of 
palliser triangle beaten on all 
soils fit for cereal production. 


N 


a profit. 





significant change of trends in} 













m ARMING PROFITABLE THE WOR 


O GROUP of farm equipment engineers has worked 
more closely with farmers or considered their prob- 
lems more thoroughly and exhaustively than the engi- 
neering staff at Cockshutt. No farm equipment manufac- 
turer has worked more earnestly to give the farmer the 
kind of equipment he must have if he is to operate at 


It is ‘sne thing to design and build farm equipment that 
will perform efficiently under ideal conditions, or meet 
all the problems encountered in one given area, but it 
is another thing altogether to design and build farm 
equipment that will perform equally well under all condi- 
tions . . . on any modern farm anywhere! 


It is this versatility of Cockshutt farm equipment, its 
absolute dependability under all manner of conditions, 
that has made the line such an outstanding favourite 
among successful farmers the world over! 


¢ - 





i|machinery, not adapted or ade- 
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TIME TO READ 


ee Is at a premium to the Farmer and Business Executive, 
e« « yet both must keep up with the latest developments in 
agricultural practice, 

The WEEKLY MARKET NEWS 

and MODERN FARMER 


« « + provides @ condensed summary of grain and live stock 
markets, western conditions and developments. 


« « » believes in and advocates a wholesome free enterprise 
which allows the individual to profit from his Swn initiative, 


Subscription price — $3.00 per year 
171 McDERMOT AVENUE WINNIPEG, CANADA 













Efficient men win out and take 
over holdings of the inefficient. 
Result is larger farms. ‘The 
present trend is toward operating 
farms from village residences. 
Given all-weather roads and 
hydro power, hope the trend will 
be reversed for farmer so that 
he can regain dignity of living cn 
his own broad acres, otherwise 
the countryside will eventually 
be taken over by Europeans, 
* * * 


D. R. McCAHILL, Vice-president | 
and general manager, Canadian 


KETCHUM MANUFACTURING CO. LIMITED 
Canners Ltd., Hamilton. 


The trend toward mechaniza-| Manufacturers of 


| PATENTED SPECIALTIES 


tion will continue and increase. | 
Specializing in the 


Identifications of Livestock and Poultry 
(live or Dressed) 












The traditional family farm will| 
continue to be the majer source | 
of agricultural production, but! 
instead of being 75 to 150 acres) 
they will tend to be 300 to 500! 
acres, More farm labor will be! 
in the form of married’ men and | 
their families living in separate | 
houses, rather than in the form of | 
single men living with their! 
employer. Business _ principles | 
such as cost of production, ac-}| 
counting, etc. will play an) 
increased part in the duties of| 
farmer-owner operators, The gap 
between progressive business- 
like farms and the unprogressive 


subsistence-type of farms will| @ Dog Specialties 
widen. 


("in Frerich & English) 
a * * 


KETCHUM MANUFACTURING CO. LIMITED 


396 Berkley Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario 


and in 
Stockmen, Packers’ and Poultry Specialties 


Three catalogues available 


@ Stockmen & Packers’ Supplies* 
@ Poultry Supplies* 


sheep farmer, London, Ont. 


Some farms are being sold now | 
and there is a trend from city 
back to country, but lack of! 
capital to properly operate is | _ 
indicated. Future farming will) are detérmined to farm in spite of Immigration of farm labor must 
be in larger acreage units due to| city jobs. Recognize also grow-|be part of our country’s policy. 
expensive power machinery’ to, ing interest in rural living among} 
offset farm labor costs. Other-| urban youth. My guess is con-| : 
wise farmers will be in specializ-| tinued mechanization of agricul-| K. S. ROGERS, President, Island 
ed lines with high production per, ture, big farms to become bigger| Radio Broadcasting Co., Char- 
acre, There will be a parity be-| and small farms to become more! ottetown, P.E.I. 
tween manufactured goods and | numerous, Farming must hereafter offer 
farm produce prices established | ;Same opportunity to obtain 


through a balance of industry w, J. PHILLIPS. General man- ; 
. 7 | We ve , |material comfort and security as 
and agriculture. Present farm) ager, Cockshutt Plow Co., industry and the professions have 


Brantford, Ont. 7 ee 
quate for future production, and 1 do ie deadline hcibatiit ail now won. Young ambitious men 


practical and executive ability atl caiane for anxiety over the trend| will not otherwise be attracted to 
Natural develop- 


an administration of farms will! . | agricultur 
; [in country life and farming} 28tcutture, ura 
ro Age in the change of Con-| Vatnods in the next quarter ments therefore indicate larger 


century. Agriculture will con-| farming units running to many 
. ltinue to hold its pre-eminent | thousands of acres adequately 
GRANT McEWAN, Dean of | place as Canada’s greatest in- | financed and therefore completely 
Agriculture, University of Man-| dustry. Higher mechanization in) ™echanized. Such development 
itoba, Winnipeg. equipment, continued betterments ™ust necessarily involve corporate 

I cannot believe that the|in methods coming from govern-| ° co-operative farming and the 
average working farmer is over | mental farm stations may be ex-| highest degree of specialization 
60. With fewer hands needed on| pected to make life on the farm|in various departments of animal 
| ee attractive. Canadian in-| husbandry, fruit, cereals, etc. 


farms today and farm life made! ate “ee 
more attractive, I am convinced|dustrialists have a tremendous | Such organizations must also 
|own their processing plants and 


that enough young people will be| investment in the farm machin- | : 

coming forward to operate farms|ery business in Canada which|™arketing systems. A natural 
and do it by choice. While there|they are continuing to expand. development will be self-con- 
is the accepted drift of farm boys|This is evidence of their confi-| tained farming centres, with all 
to cities, many young men I meet dence in agriculture in Canada. (Continued on page 26) 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF 
MODERN FARM EQUIPMENT 


Tractors ® Self-propelled Combines ‘! 
Power take-off Combines © Swathers 
® Pick-ups ° Tractor and Horse Drawn 
Grain Binders © Mowers ® Rakes ® 
Hayloaders © “Tiller Combines” ® 
Tractor and Horse Drawn Moldboard 
and Disc Plows ® Walking and Rid- 
ing Plows © Grain ond Fertilizer 
Drills © Corn and Cotton Planters ® 
One-Way Disc Harrows ® Dise and 
Drag Harrows ® Field and Garden 
Cultivators © Scufflers ®@ Weeders ® 
Horse Hoes © Manure Spreaders ® 
Hammer Mills © Grain Grinders ® 


Pulpers @ Stalk Cutters © Milkers ® 
Milk Coolers © Specialized Equipment 
for Tobacco, Sugar. Cane, Sugar Beet, 
Peanuts, etc, 





PLOW COMPANY LIMITED 


BRANTFORD, CANADA. “TRURO, MONTREAL, SMITHS FALLS, WINNIPEG, REGINA, SASKATOON, CALGARY, EDMONTON 
7 PARTNERS OF THE CANADIAN FARMER FOR 112 YEARS 





How: 


Chemists Come to Farmers’ 


* ae 


Aid 


They Put Fertility Into Soil, Help Control Weeds, Insects 


. By W,L, DACK 

Back of the. Canadian, farmer 
and .his mounting production 
records there’@ another story. 
It’s about the chemist and the 
research laboratory. 

It’s-a story of constant chemical 
warfare against deadly pests that 
could ‘gradually reduce crop 
yields to bankruptcy levels. 

It’s a story of the chemical 
“shot in the arm” for tired, worn- 
out soil, of new, man-made ele- 
ments to enable the soil- to pro- 
duce a wider range of crops. 

The story is never finished, for 
the food growers of thé world are 
gradually being forced to culti- 
vate fields more and more 
intensely to meet mounting food 
requirements. As for the pests, 
they have a disturbing habit of 
springing up again each new 
season, often with increased 1m- 
munities to the chemist’s 
ammunition, 

In Canada, the dollar volume of 
the chemical war last year 
reached a record of $82 millions 
—more than three times the an- 
nual dollar volume prewar, From 
all advance indications, this year’s 
fertilizer and pesticide bill will 
be ove bigger. 

pansion in Pesticides 

Although still small in relation 
to the fertilizer business, the 
pesticide industry is growing by 
leaps and bounds, Factory value 
of all products in this field jump- 
’ ed over the $14 millions level last 
year; 15 years ago the business 
was practically non-existent. 

It’s in this field that the most 
exciting developments have been 
taking place. New herbicides, 
fungicides, insecticides have been 
hitting the market in a steady 
stream. Generally speaking, each 
one is a little more specialized and 
deadly than the one before. It’s 
by means of this specialization 
drive—chemists are now coming 
to believe—that they can best cut 
down the preventable pest toll 
estimated to run around $350 
millions a year in this country. 
. Biggest surprise weapon in the 
chemist’s new war kit is Aldrin— 
the new grasshopper killer. One 
ounce, says Shell Oil Ltd., Cana- 
dian distributor, wil] control 
young grasshoppers on half an 
acre of field crops. This year 
North American farmers. spread 
some two million pounds of the 
new chemical over their crops— 
double the 1949 dosage. Over 
400,000 Ib. were used in the 
Prairie Provinces alone to keep 
down the grasshopper plague. 
What’s more, government and 
industry entymologists are cur- 


Farmers in overalls are working hand-in-hand with white- 
coated men in research laboratories, looking for better ways 
to kill weeds, insects that threaten our farm crops; seeking 


new ways to 


ut life into tired soil. Here’s how the Canadian 


chemical industry helps agriculture solve many problems. 


rently testing. the insecticides’ 
effectiveness on a long list of 
other insects, 


The chemist has brought new 
hope for the fruit growers who 
have been facing the threat of 
mouse damage to their orchards 
every year. After two years of 
extensive research and _ field 
trials, an effective rodenticide 
and a new way of applying it is 
said to have been found. Coarsely 
cracked corn with 2% zinc phos- 
phide is sown mechanically among 
the fruit trees. Results proved 
very satisfactory, the big advan- 
tage lying in the labor saving 
that results when one man can 
bait an orchard at a rate of 15 
minutes or less per acre using a 
hand operated seeder. 


Attack on Weeds 


Probably the greatest strides 
have been made in the field of 
herbicides. Four or five years ago 
chemical means of attacking 
weeds were hardly used in 
Western Canada. Last year some 
eight million acres were treated 
for weeds by the spectacular 
2, 4-D. Increased crop yields of 
anywhere from five to 10 bu. per 
acre is not unusual where recom- 
mended herbicid@s are used at 
correct times, The 2, 4-D chemi- 
cal does not “burn” the plant 
leaves like other weed killers, 
but enters its tissues and kills 
or damages it by disturbing its 
growth processes, It is relatively 
inexpensive and can be easily 
applied. 

For years brush control has 
been a terrific headache along 
Canada’s 130,000 miles of paved 
road, 425,000 miles of dirt roads, 
80,000 miles of power transmis- 
sion lines and 57,000 miles of 
railways. Nature persists in try- 
ing to restore the natural cover 
to these areas and up- until 
recently, man’s most effective 
weapon has been the bush-hook, 
axe and saw. But today’s high 
labor costs have forced mainten- 
ance men to look for easier, 
cheaper, and more permanent 
methods of eradicating, or at 
least controlling, the brush 
growth. - 

Early trials in 1945 with 2, 4-D 
proved that some soft woods, 
such as Willow and Manitoba 
Maple were quite susceptible and 
could be killed at relatively low 
rates of application. One of the 


first Canadian firms to lay down 
experimental plots was Shawini- 
gan Water & Power Co, in Que- 
bec. Two firms — Naugatuck 
Chemicals and Shell Oil — have 
been particularly active in this 
program. In 1948 2, 4, 5-T was 
introduced to fight woody growth 
along roads. Somewhat similar 
to 2, 4-D, the new chemical ap- 
peared to possess less selective 
powers and made possible control 
of a wider variety of brush types. 

The carrot-growing business 
has been given a chemical boost 
by a new weed killer of com- 
pletely petroleum origin, Spray- 
ed over the entire carrot acreage 
or just over the rows, all the 
weeds are said killed without 
damage to the carrots. This is 
permitting commercial cultivation 
of carrots over. much greater 
areas, 


Use Planes 


These are just a few of the 
scourges the white-coated chem- 
ists have “whomped up.” There 
are many hundreds more. Every 
large chemical company and 
hundreds of smajl ones are get- 
ting into the business. Canadian 
Industries Ltd. have built one of 
the most modern pesticide 
plants on the continent in Hamil- 
ton, 

Hand in hand with the increas- 
ing specialization in pest controls 
has been the growing use of air- 
planes in dusting and spraying. 
The biggest: dust crop in the East 
is tobacco; ‘second in importance 
is the cannery pea crop. In the 
West huge fields of grain makes 
extensive airplane use more 
practicable. 

For the chemical industry the 
fertilizer business is still the big 
dollar market, ‘Last year Cana- 
dian farmers applied a record 
740,000 tons of chemical fertilizers 
to their fields. This was just 
about double 1939 and represent- 
ed the fourth largest branch of 
the chemical industry. 

The farmer knows that by) 
crop rotation and “resting” his 
land he can help nature rebuild 
some of the elements into the 
soil. But he also knows that this 
can sharply reduce crop acreage 
in the process and. in the end 
might still leave his fields 
deficient. 

That’s where the chemist steps 
in with his man-made elements 


—the chemical fertilizers, He 
varies the chemicals to suit the 
soil, or to suit the combination 
of soil and crop. He has proved 


Oldest Established Maltsters in tian 


SERVING THE BREWING, DISTILLING AND FOOD INDUSTRIES SINCE 1900 


CANADA MALTING CO. LIMITED 


that by judicious use of these|| 


chemicals, worn-out land can be 


made fertile again, some crops|} 


can be brought to harvest earlier 
to get better market prices. 


The Basis of Fertilizers 


Actually all the chemists have 
done is take another step in har- 
nessing the elements which go to 
make up the earth and the atmos- 
phere surrounding it and put 
them to work raising crops. 

Principal among these elements 
is nitrogen, which makes up 
around 78% of the air we breath. 
It’s one of the most important 
plant nutrients; unfortunately 
it’s also the most rapidly depleted 
from the soil. Only a very few 
plants can use it directly from 
the air. 

Therefore, the manufacture of 
nitregen compounds — ammonia, 
ammonium nitrate, ammonium 
phosphate, ammonium sulphate, 
etc., represents a major slice of 
the fertilizer business. The two 
other most important chemicals 
for plant food are phosphorus 
processed as super and ammon- 
ium-phosphates from imported 
rock, and potassium, imported as 
potassium chloride or sulphate. 

But research is developing new 
and improved sources of plant 
food and as more concentrated 
carriers of plant food become 
available it means fewer pounds 
of actual carrier material has to 
be used to supply same amount 
of plant. food in each ton of 
mixture. 

Government soil specialists 
will make accurate analysis of a 
particular soil’s health, Where 
one whole farm might lack nitro- 
gen, another might require potas- 
sium, some soils might need a 
combination of both. The white- 
coated laboratory man is the soil 
doctor who prescribes the correct 
medicine; the fertilizer manufac- 
turer fills the farmer’s prescrip- 
tion. 

Where do the chemical fertiliz- 
ers come from? There are pres- 
ently 30 companies in Canada 
producing fertilizer, most of them 
engaged in the production of 
mixed varieties. Among this list 
are Canada’s chief steel and 
packing firms and almost every 
important chemical company. 

One of the most interesting 
chapters in the development of 
this branch of the chemical in- 
dustry is the way several of 
today’s chief fertilizer companies 
entered the business. Consoli- 


ALBERTA’S .500 
MILLION DOLLAR 


® Howie of many World wheat, oats and barley kings! _ 
® Producer of high quality milling wheat, malting barley and feed oats! 


@ Noted for the production of seed of cereal grains and forage crops of high- 
est quality! 


@ Fifty per cent of the sugar beet production of Canada is 


INDUSTRY... 


is found in Alberta! 


@ Government policies are designed and carried on to assist in the producing 
of highest quality crops! ! 


@ Noted for the — of cattle and producers are developing outstanding 


. frerds, a source of 
© Jicinie Bevernment 


high quality breeding stock! 
programs to develop disease-free livestock in 


sponsored 
keeping with the reputation of the Province for quality animals! 


SEE 


THE ALBERTA DISPLAY 
at the 
ROYAL WINTER 
i 


With Malthouses and Elevators 


IN 
Calgary 
Winnipeg 


Toronto 
Montreal 


Port Arthur 


PURCHASING ANNUALLY 11,000,000 BUSHELS OF THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY CANADIAN BARLEY SUITABLE FOR MALTING 


Our New Era of Mechanized Farming 


(Continued from page 17) 


gone up as sharply as other commodities. 
One company which manufactures a large 
proportion of the Canadian output and has 
a large exporting business reports that the 
retail prices of its farm implements rose 
43.9% by 1949. At the same time its raw 
materials rose 87.9% and its average hourly 


wage rates went up 106.5% 


The index of wholesale prices for all com- 
modities, according to DBS calculations, in- 
creased 67.3%, while farm products rose by 


87.1% 
126.4%. 


and farm wage rates 


The great world-wide demand for trac- 
tors, combines and other implements made 
possible large volume production which per- 
mitted more efficient operation and absorp- 
tion of some of the increased costs of mate- 


rial and labor. 


Effect on Farm Life 


The agricultural revolution has had a 
sharp impact on the Canadian economy and 


population. 


duced to 62% by 1901, 


increased 


tion of larger farms 


2,000-acre farm. 


on the rural way of life. The invention and 
introduction of mechanical devices, reduc- 
ing the man-hours required for farm labor, 
have joined with the industrial revolution 
in secon the ratio of urban and rural 


When the binder was intreduced in 1871, 
80% of the Canadian people were living on 
farms or rural communities. This was re- 


ing of a new agricultural area in the west. 
The trend was accelerated with the coming 
of the tractor, the combine and a host of 
specialized implements. 
population had dropped to 28% of the total. 
Gone, too, was the huge annual influx into 
the west of harvest workers. These excur- 
sions were no longer needed. 


Mechanization made possible the opera- 


plains. One farmer and a hired man could 
do the work during most of the year on a 


While the total number of farms in Can- 


1.5%. 


in spite of the open- 


By 1941 the rural 


on the vast western 


flour. 


ada increased 30% from 1901 to 1941, the 
number of quarter-section farms rese only 
The number of farms more than one- 
quarter section in size quadrupled — from 
64,655 to 232,828. 


There were some significant changes on 
the prairies in the decade from 1936 to 1946 
(the years of quinquennial census). 
number of quarter-section farms dropped in 
Saskatchewan from 45,944 to 29,700 and in 
Alberta from 40,444 to 28,300. At the other 
extreme, the number of farms with 960 acres 
or more rose from 7,988 to 10,100 in Sas- 
katchewan; from 6,018 to 7,200 in Alberta; 
and from 942 to 1,500 in Manitoba. 


With the aid of machinery this smaller « 
farm population 
greater rate than ever before. It is provid- 
ing cereals, meat and dairy products for our 
growing population, it is producing four and 
a half times as much grain, two and a half 
times as much milk, and it is exporting 30 - 
times as much wheat and 10 times as much 


The 


is producing at a far 
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dated Mining & Smelting began 
its chemical history while looking 
for a process of disposing econo- 
mically of the troublesome waste 
sulphur gases arising from _ its 
metallurgical operations at Trail, 
B.C, Today Cominco is the larg- 
est fertilizer firm in Canada, one 
of the largest in the worid., 
Canadian Industries Ltd. be- 
came a big producer of sulphuric 
acid primarily for explosive prod- 
ucts, but demand in the fertilizer 


market for superphosphates be- 
came so great that the fertilizer 
branch of the sulphuric acid 
business became the bigger field 
for the company. 

Several of the large meat 
packing firms at first processed 
certain animal waste for fertilizer 
products. But since all animal 
products — meat scraps, blood, 
bones—are important sources of 
proteins, etc., the wasted products 
are now used almost exclusively 


in commercial feeds. But since 
the packing houses were already 
firmly established in the fertilizer 
field, they decided to switch 
from animal to chemical products 
almost exclusively, and now buy 
the chemical raw materials which 
they in turn blend and mix into 
dry fertilizers. 

Federal and provincial agri- 
cultural agencies are co-operating 
increasingly with industry in a 
broad educational program de- 


The POWER to 


GROW 


ELEPHANT BRAND 


signed to acquaint food growers 
with the different fertilizers and 
pesticides and what they can be 
expected to do. Every fertilizer 
and pesticide must be registered 
with government agencies, Ad- 
visory fertilizer boards including 
agricultural experts, farm rep- 
resentatives, and company tech- 
nicians meet regularly to draw 
up broad recommendations and to 
advise on best products for the 
food grower. 


FEEDING THE EARTH to moke it more productive Is today’s 
first lesson to young farmers by leading agriculturists and soil 
experts. And from the Prairies of Western Canada to farm 
lands all over the world, the name COMINCO is linked with 


FERTILIZERS 


AMMONIUM 


NITRATE 


(Nitraprills) 


SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA 


_ AMMONIUM 
PHOSPHATE 


AMMONIUM 
PHOSPHATE- 
SULPHATE 


progressive farming methods. 


COMINCO — The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 


on a large scale since 1931. 


pany of Canada Limited — has been manufacturing fertilizer 


LAST YEAR, COMINCO produced 563,000 tons of high 
analysis Elephant Brand Fertilizers. A large percentage of 


this production was exportable — and its sale abroad made 
Canada richer. The balance, used by Canadian farmers, 


helped them to realize better crops, higher profits, for less 


work at lower 


cost. 


CONSTANTLY CARRYING ON exhaustive studies’into the 


fertilizer problems of farmers, COMINCO is proud of the con- 


them, to all Canadians. 


tribution its products have made and are making to the prog- 
ress and prosperity of those who till the soil .. . and through 


nm CONSOLIDATED 


|-MINING & SMELTING COMPANY 


OF CANADA LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


General Office: TRAIL, B.C. 





Palliser Triangle 
Here’s How They Get Efficiency 


Out on the Wide Open Spaces 


For many years the “Palliser 
Triangle” (Southeastern Alberta, 
Southern Saskatchewan and 
Southwestern Manitoba) was 
rated pretty low as a region for 
agricultural settlement. Scant 
rainfall put that kind of a tag 
on this vast section of the West. 
But the prophets of gloom were 
all wrong as they usually are. 
Today it is the granary of the 
nation. 

On the western fringe of the 
“Triangle” around Lethbridge the 
wheat barons have been giving 
the resounding answer to the 
country’s production possibili- 
ties. For it is here you will find 
those rugged individualists who 
are raising wheat on an assembly- 


line scale and making big money 
at it. True, they have been riding 
the crest of high prices but even 
before inflation they were doing 
very well on their enormous farm 
spreads. 

And there is no indication the 
day of the “big fellow” is waning. 
In fact, he is expanding his opera- 
tions in many cases because ma- 
chinery, power machinery, en- 
ables him to do it. In the old days 
he had to have a retinue of help 
on the farm, not so in this Power 
Age. The farmer and his sons and 
a couple or three hired men do 
the job in many cases with trac- 
tors, combines and trucks. 

The “big fellows” will tell you 
it gets into their blood, operating 


on a large scale. One said the 
other day: “I guess Henry Ford 
started this business of mass pro- 
duction. And if he could do it 
with cars we can with wheat.” 


This farmer, who operates out 
of Lethbridge, does not under- 
rate the “family farm” we are 
hearing a lot about in the West, 
and he is not, unmindful of the 
criticism of “speculative farming” 
and its effect on rural life, but 
he claims farms are going to get 
bigger. 

“They are going tc get bigger 
because they can be operated 
more efficiently. The man with 
a quarter or half section is badly 
handicapped when he has to put 
$4,500 into a tractor. That tractor 
would enable him to farm a much 
larger acreage. He could boost his 
production greatly with nominal 
extra expense showing a reason- 
able profit despite income tax 
obligations. 


“We have heard a lot about 
there being no use piling up farm 
production—the income tax men 
would get it. But it just isn’t 
working out that way. The large 
farmers are going right ahead 
and building up their operations. 
And I don’t think you can stop 
them. It’s the trend of the times 
in which we live—big-scale pro- 
duction. Power farming opens the 
door to that type of agriculture 
and this is only the beginning. 
The world needs food, we can 
produce it.” 


‘ That is what this farmer said. 
He-was one of the men who had 
the vision, enterprise and good 
sense to seize an opportunity 
when he saw one, one of a group 
who are farming Blood Indian 
reserve lands southwest of Leth- 
bridge. It’s a fascinating story and 
ilustrates what “mass production” 
farming means. 

The section of the reserve con- 


Agriculture’s Role in Canada’s Future 


(Continued from page 17) 
acre. There are many demonstrations in each 
province to prove this deduction. 

The answer then seéms that we must know 
our soils as to suitability of crops, varieties 
of grasses and clovers, use good seed, con- 
trol weeds and feed our grasslands regularly 
and adequately with manure and mineral 
fertilizers. A vast amount of information 
from experiments and experience is avail- 
able. The application of this knowledge would 
completely change the picture of our pro- 
duction. 

That is not all the story. These competing 
countries take cow testing records seriously. 
Based thereon. the farmers cull out low 
producers, use the best available pure-bred 
sires and develop young stock for long- 
time heavy production, Why every milk 
receiving factory in Canada is not an.active 
enthusiastic centre for cow recording and a 
breeding program, I cannot understand. 


Our Crop Program 


At best the production of farm crops is 
often precarious due to droughts and floods, 
epidemics of plant diseases and insect pests, 
etc., yet each year the scientists give great 
assistance in control measures. Often, how- 
ever, the’ adoption of new methods is slow, 
excepting in areas of concentrated produc- 
tion. Fruit growers usually adopt new vari- 
eties, spray materials and methods, etc., as 
soon as their worth is proven. In like man- 
ner, grain growers in Western Canada 
quickly adopt new disease- or insect-resistant 
varieties. New hybrid corn and sugar beet 
varieties are quickly adopted. Yet even in 
these areas, and more so elsewhere, how 
little attention is given to proper varieties 
and mixture of grasses and clovers. 

Almost every year our plant breeders 
release a new and valuable variety of some 
crop. This year sees two new blight-resistant 


varieties of potatoes (one early and the 
other late) in the final stages of bulking, 
testing and registration. Yet the registered 
seed producers of all our crops, the men 
who keep our best varieties pure from mix- 
ing, or in uniformity, have all too little 
demand for their products. 

Pure seed, if not “registered” then “cer- 
tified” and as close as possible to registration, 
is a sound investment, in fact a must in good 
farming. Referring again to Holland, Den- 
mark, New Zealand and other countries, I 
am convinced that this is a reason for their 
successful production, not only for large ex- 
ports of seeds but as a basis for maximum 
land use at home. The great plant breeder 
of grasses and clovers in New Zealand, Bruce 
Levy, is known by almost every farmer in 
that country, and all make demands for his 
new crosses and selections. 


Where Expand Our Agriculture? 


Statements are often made as to the vast 
agricultural areas of Canada as yet undevel- 
oped. Actually these areas are few and not 
vast. Undoubtedly the largest is in Northern 
Alberta and in Central and Northern British 
Columbia, and almost all are in the northern 
parts of each province. Climate will limit 
the range of crops which may be grown. 
The Dominion Experimental Farms System 
has substations in most of the larger un- 
developed areas to discover crop possibilities 
and to at least supply local needs as other 
industries develop. Ultimately, however, the 
locally produced foods must compete in cost 
and quality with areas in Canada more 
favored in soil and climate, volume of pro- 
duction, grading and packing. The lack of 
transportation facilities now afford market 
protection. 

The greatest hope for growth in our agri- 
cultural production lies in the more in- 
tensive use of soils in the older areas where 


'the costs of land clearing and farm estab- 
lishment have already been met. 

What we produce for export in future 
years will depend on two factors, namely: 

(1) Markets available, and 

(2) The planned care and use of our soils. 

I will comment on the second point only. 

A continuous monoculture will ultimately 
disturb and deplete soil texture and fertility, 
sometimes beyond repair. Continuous grow- 
ing of corn in some areas without resting 
and restoring texture and organic matter 
has caused soil changes. Much of this land 
is almost impervious to summer rains. 

Continuous wheat production in Western 
Canada has changed soil structure, as evi- 
denced by soil drifting. Ultimately here also 
grasses and legumes may be the ajd to re- 
store soil texture and prevent further losses. 

Continuous potato-growing has not only 
stimulated water erosion but, as in heavily 
fertilized orchards, has shown up certain 
trace element deficiencies. 
| These examples illustrate the great need 
for a long-time land use plan. In every area 
the grasses and legumes with adequate fer- 
| tilizing are our mainstay in soil reclamation. 
This implies a growing livestock population. 

Until such time as our human population 
needs all our livestock and their products, 
we can with efficient use of scientific knowl- 
edge face open competition with other coun- 
tries. Even now the 13 million inhabitants 
consume all our mutton and lamb and a high 
percentage of our bacon, hence the rapidly 
'disappearing export bacon trade. We con- 
/sume a large proportion of our beef, veal 
and dairy products. 

How soon Canada may have a population 
of 30 million to 40 million people able to 
purchase food at our present level will de- 
termine the date of the disappearance of 
need for export markets and will demand the 
more thorough use of all our arable soils. 


Freedom of Choice 
For Canadians 


The condition of overseas markets for agricultural products 
has revealed the weaknesses of compulsory controls. Canadians 
are invited to re-examine the position taken in the matter and 
expressed again and again by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
and here re-stated for their earnest consideration: 


THE WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE is 


opposed to the compulsory method of 
marketing grain. 


THE WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
advocates floor prices and has done so for 
fifteen years. 


THE WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE sup- 
ports a Wheat Board to administer floor 
prices and to ensure that farmers WHO 
WISH TO MARKET THEIR GRAIN 
THROUGH THE BOARD may do so volun- 


tarily — and has done so since 1935. 


THE WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
believes that all producers should have 
freedom of choice in marketing methods, 
so that those who wish to deliver to the 
Wheat Board may do so; and those who 
wish to sell on the open market, may sel! 
when and where they choose. 


Regardless of what others may say—others who have mis- 
represented the Grain Exchange in the past and will try to do 
so again — the foregoing clearly sets forth the oft-repeated 
position of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


The 


WINNIPEG 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 


* 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


: Land of ‘F actory Farm’ 


verted to farming for the first 
time as a means of showing the 
Indians how they can work their 
rich lands themselves and make 
themselves independent is a war- 
time bombing range 20 miles from 
the Lethbridge city limits. It was 
broken up, put into wheat this 
year and produced a million- 
dollar crop. That’s what it did 
the first year with limited rain- 
fall. Given timely and ample rain- 
fall it would double that. 


That Reserve Farm of 38,000 
acres with 32,000 in crop this year 
is enclosed in one fence—the big- 
gest all-fenced farm unit in the 
British Empire. At least that is 
the boast. 


These enterprising white men 
and the Indians will share in the 
melon that will be split when 
full settlement is made—there is 
a lot of wheat piled up still to 
be marketed. An estimated 800,- 
000-bushel crop at an initial pay- 
ment of $1.41 a bushel less freight 
and dockage, will be worth close 
to a million dollars. Subsequent 
payments may boost the take over 
this mark. 


Last year the land was leased 
from the Indian band for a 10- 
year period. The first two crops 
will net the Indians one fifth of 
the yield. Each succeeding year, 
until the 10-year lease expires, 
the white farmers. will deliver 
one third of the produce to the 
tribe. The Bloods will also get 
varying amounts of cash per acre 
for use of the land on this beau- 
tiful, flat spread of wheat — it 
was a picture this fall when ripe 
ready for the combine — three 
miles long and two miles wide. 


That reserve tract job was made 
possible by machines, not brand 
new units by any means, either. 
It is typical of the trend in this 
region to large operations. This 
informant said his lease group 
could handle a couple more sec- 
tions with the same equipment. 

Northwest of Lethbridge 35 
miles is Barons in the “Land of 
the Wheat Barons” as its slogan 
reads. It is a great hard wheat 
country and farmers are well 
fixed as are their brother 
farmers generally through this 
country. They’re riding “high, 
wide and handsome” in fact, and 
everybody is happy about it, 
figuring the farmer had it coming. 

Take one of those “Wheat 
Barons.” 

His story is illuminating. He 
operates five sections, there are 
men who operate twice that num- 
ber of sections and more. But that 
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SERVING CANADIAN AGRICULTURE 


AND CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


Perhaps one of the most helpful 
services that can be performed for the 
Canadian farmer is the improvement 
of transportation, storage and market- 
ing facilities. This has been the 
objective of Toronto Elevators Limited 
from inception of the Company. 
For 22 years, the Company has 
endeavoured to keep pace with Cana- 
dian agricultural development by im- 
provement and expansion of these 
facilities. 


Today, Toronto Elevators Limited has 
offices at Toronto, Montreal and Winni- 
peg and acts as wholesale grain 
merchants to the milling and grain 
trade. The Company owns grain eleva- 
tors at Sarnia and Toronto with a 
combined capacity of 7,000,000 bushels. 
It has extensive shipping connections 


to provide rapid and efficient trans- 
portation of grain crops. 


In addition, the Company operates a 
large vegetable oil processing and 
refining plant at Toronto. As well as 
converting Canadian flaxseed and soy- 
beans into high-quality linseed and 
soybean oils for Canada’s protective 
coating industry, high protein oilcake 
and soybean meals are manufactured 
for livestock feeds. Also, the Company 
manufactures Master Feeds to provide 
better rations for greater livestock 
feeding efficiency. 


Toronto Elevators Limited hopes to 
meet the growing needs of the Cana- 
dian farmer for efficient service in the 
future as in the past, thus keeping pace 
with Canadian agricultural and indus- 
trial development. 


TORONTO ELEVATORS LIMITED 


. Montreal Toronto 


. 


five section dry land farm is{sale and in the Quonset-type 
typical of many in this class and | steel machine shed recently built 
is not “small potatoes” by any |the farmer has at least $20,000 of 
means. The land is worth prob-|equipment. For this farm, en- 
ably $60 an acre but it isn’t for'tirely mechanized, is a straight 


Winnipeg 


wheat proposition, half in pro- 
duction and half summerfallowed 
each year. 
No commercial fertilizer is 
(Continued on page 2° ) 


With this modern Massey-Harris combine, one man can cut and thresh more wheat in a day than 9 or 10 men 
were able to do in two days, by the former method of binding, stooking and hauling to a stationary thresher. 


WIDER HORIZONS FOR CANADIAN FARMERS 


Modern farm machinery has opened up opportunities for 
expansion of farm enterprise that would have seemed 
7 fantastic twenty years ago. 


The revolution in Canadian farm practice is 
gaining in both momentum and proportion with 
each passing decade. The most rapid advance 
has been made since 1940, with almost complete 
replacement of horses by tractors and other 


power equipment. 


The increase in output-per-man has been tre- 
mendous. Despite the migration of thousands 
of workers from farm to city, total Canadian 
farm production in 1945-49 was nearly 25% 
higher than in 1935-39 .. . crop land was stepped 


up by 414 million acres between 1941 and 1949. 
Today, latest-model Massey-Harris power ma- 
‘chines enable one man to seed an acre in 8 
minutes ... or cut and thresh up to 70 acres a 
day ... or milk as many cows in an hour as 


three men can milk by hand. With the advan- 


tage of this development in labor-saving ma- 
chinery, together with continuing advancement 
in agricultural science and a great world-wide 
need for food products, the outlook for Cana- 
dian farm enterprise is brighter than ever before. 


- MASSEY-HARRIS 


A CANADIAN COMPANY WITH 


A WORLD-WIDE ORGANIZATION - 


A 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA | 


Dividend No, 253 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of twenty-five cents per share upon 
the paid-up capital stock of this bank 
bas been declared for the current 
quarter and will be payable at the 
bank and its branches on and after 
Friday, the first day of December 
next, to shareholders of record at 
the clese of business on the 31st day 
ef October, 1950. 


By Order of the Board. 


T.H. ATKINSON, General Manager, 
Montreal, Que., October 24, 1950. 


BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend of two per cent (2%) 
has been declared by the Direc- 
tors of Banque Canadienne 
Nationale on the paid-up capital 
stock of the Bank for the quarter 
ending on the 30th day of Novem- 
ber, 1950. This dividend, bearing 
number 239, will be payable at 
the Main office or at the branches 
of the Bank, on or after the Ist 
day of December, 1950, to the 
shareholders of record on Novem- 
ber 15, at the close of business. 


By Order of the Board. 


ULRIC ROBERGE, 
General Manager. 


Power Cenponsnion ev CaNABa. 
Lessar 


The Board of Directors h eclared 
this day the following dividend. 
No par value Common Stock 


No. 36, 60c. per share, able 
December 30th, 1950 te bektere 
of record at the close of business 
on November 20th, 1950. 
V. J. NIXON, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, October 27th, 1950. 


VIRGINIA DARE LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
PREFERENCE SHARES 


A dividend of Thirty-one and one- 
quarter Cents (31%c) per share on 
the 5% Cumulative Redeemable 
Preference Shares of the Company 
has been declared for the three 
months ending December Ist, 1950, 

ayable on December Ist, 1950, to 

hareholders of record November 
16th, 1950. 
By Order of the Board. 


G. I. TAYLOR, 


Secretary. 
TORONTO 


October 27, 1950. 


ee 


FITTINGS, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is berepy. given that a 
semi-annual  dividen of thirty 
cents (30c) per share has been de- 
clared on the outstanding Convert- 
ible Class “A” Shares, No Par 
Value, of the Company, payable 
January Ist, 1951, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
on December 6th, 1950. 
_By Order of the Board. 
D. D. STORIE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Oshawa, Ontario, 
November Ist, 1950. 
(ae Shh SP A LE SER 


EDDY PAPER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Notice of Dividend on Class “A” | 
Shares 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25 
cents ($.25) a share on the outstand- 
ing Class “A” Shares of the Com- 
pany, payable December 15, 1950, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business on November 15, 1950. 
Cheques in payment will be mailed 
to the shareholders of record. Stoc 
transfer books will not close. 


R. F. CALDWELL, 


Secretary. 
November 1, 1950, 
Hull, Canada. : 


LAKE SHORE MINES LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 


DIVIDEND NO, 123 


NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of Eighteen Cents per share on the 
issued capital stock of the Company, will 
be paid on the fifteenth day of Decem- 
ber, 1050, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business. on the fifteenth 
day of November, 1950. 


By Order of the Board. 


KIRKLAND SECURITIES LIMITED, 
Secretary. 
Dated at Kirkland Lake, Ontario, 
October 30th, 1950. 


TAYLOR, PEARSON AND CARSON 
(CANADA) LIMITED 


_ DIVIDEND NOTICE 

Notice is hereby given that the 
eighteenth quarterly dividend at the 
rate of five per cent (5%) per an- 
num in respect of all 
shares of the company issued and 
ae ee be paid to all hold« 
ers of the Preferred shares of record 
in the books of the company as of 
November 17, 1950. ; 

The dividend will be payable at 
the head office of the company on 
December 1, 1950. 


By Order of te FET ERTON, 


as Secretary-Treasurer, 
Edmonton, Alberta, 7 . 
November 8, 1950, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


HIRAM WALKER-GOODERHAM 
& WORTS LIMITED 
Dividend No, 136 


» A oes ef 75 — vo 
as en lared 0 Q Aa- 
ing no par value Common. Stock of 


ce ead Ne aaa i 
Fiaay, November*inty, Unnese 
Dividend No. 137 


An extra dividend of $1.00 a 
has been declared 


's of 
wecord at the close of business on 
Friday, November 17th. A 


By Ofder of the Board. 
A. H. STUART, 
Secre 


Walkerville, Cana 
October 12° 1950, ~ ‘ 


i 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
DIVIDEND NO. 350 


OTICE is hereby given that a DIVI 
DEND of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
per share upon the paid-up Capital Stock of 
this Institution has heen declared for the cur 
rent quarter, payable on and after FRIDAY, 
the FIRST y of DECEMBER next, to 
Shareholders of record at close of business 
on 31st October, 1950. 
The Annual General Meeting of the 
Shareholders will be held at the Head Office, 
119 St. James Street West, Montreal, on 
MONDAY, the FOURTH day of DECEM- 
BER next. 


ag chair to be taken at 11 o'clock 
B ‘Order of the Board, ' 
’ GORDON R. BALL, 
General Manager. 
Montreal, 17th October, 1950. 


THE BANK OF TORONTO 


DIVIDEND NO. 277 


Notice is hereby 
Dividend of Thirty-Five Cents per 
share on the Paid-Up Capital Stock 


Head Office of the Bank and its 
Branches on and after the first day 
of December next, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
on November 15th, 1950. 


By Order of the Board. 


L. G. GILLETT, 
General Manager. 


October 17th, 1950. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


NOTICE is hereby given that an 
distribution of TWENTY 
CENTS per share on the paid-up 
Capital Stock of this Bank has been 
declared for the year ending 3lst 
October, 1950, and that the same will 
be payable at the Bank and its 
Branches on and after TUESDAY, 
the SECOND day of JANUARY, 
1951, to Shareholders of record at 
the close of business on 30th No- 


extra 


vember, 19 
will not be closed. 


By Order of the Board, 


JAMES STEWART, 
General Manager. 


Toronto, 3rd November, 1950. 


ROBINSON, LITTLE & COMPANY, 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
CLASS “A” SHARES — 
DIVIDEND NO, 16 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
dividend of Twenty-five cents (25c) per 
share on the Class “A” shares of the 
Company has been declared payable on 
the First day of December, 1950, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on the 15th day of November, | 
1950, 
By Order of the Board. 


HERBERT J. SADLER, 
Secretary. 
Dated at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
October 30th, 1950. 


CANADA MALTING CO. LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that a. 
dividend of Fifty Cents (50c)_ per 
share and a bonus of Fifty Cents 
(50c) per share have been declared 
on the no par value stock of the 
Company, payable December 15, 
1950, to Shareholders of record at 
the close of business on the 15th 
day of November, 1950. 

hare Warrant Holders will vre- 
sent Coupon Serial No. 92 to The 
Royal Bank of Canada, MONT- 
REAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and 
aoe on and after December 


By Order of the Board. : 
GEORGE J. WILLIAMS, 


Secretary. 
Dated at Toronto, 


| October 31, 1950, . 


The Butterfly Hosiery Co. 
LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 
Notice is hereby given that a 


k | dividend of 342% on the 7% Cumu- 


lative Preferred Stock of the Com- 
pany, for the half year ending De- 
cember 31st, 1950, has been declared 
avo January 29th, 1951, to share- 
olders of record as at the close of 
business December 29th, 1950. 


-. That quarterly dividend number 
40 of cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company has 
been declared payable on the 15th 
gay of December, 1950, to share- 
holders of record as at the close of 
business, November 15th, 1950. 


By Order of the Board. 
W.¥.. HOLTON, 
‘Secretary. 
October 31st, 1950. oe ary 
ee a eT ee ee Tne 


DAVIS LEATHER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of 37\%sc per share has been 
declared: on the outstanding Class A 
shares of this Company, payable Decem- 
ber 1, 1950, to shareholders of record at 
b=? close of business on November 15, 


Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of l17'%2c per share has been 
declared on the outstanding Class B 


d shares of this Company payable Decem- 


ber 1, 1950, to shareholders of record at 
ae close of business on November 15, 


By Order of the Board. 
KENNETH C, BENNINGTON, 


Secretary, 
Newmarket, Ontario. 
November 2, 1950. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


Imperial Oj! Building, 
Torento 1, Ontario. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 
AND HOLDERS OF SHARE 
WARRANTS 
= 
n 


A dividend of 30¢ per share, 
able in Canadian funds, has 

declared on the outstanding shares 
of the Sonteen. payable December 
ist, 1950. shareholders 


of record November 16th, 1900, wil October 31, 1 


ree. Pees ti eaves Te 
dends in respect of § warran 
will be paid on or after December 
1st, neg by eee oo of 
Canada on presentation of coupon 
Transfer books will be closed from 
No 17th to November 80th 
nee 1950. Aivigene payable 
to non-residents may be converted 
into foreign currencies at the rate 
prevailing on date of presentation, 
By Order of the Board, ~ 
COLIN D. CRICHTON, 
Secre 


November 2, 1950. 
be 


iven that a! 


50. The Transfer Books| Cc 


of this Bank has been declared for; ber 15, 1950. 
the current quarter, payable at the 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


none mons wo | OVineial Roundup sews ste su 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


Notice is Reset fen that a 
regular dividend 45 per share 
has been declared on the ordinary 
shares of the Company for the quar- 
ter ending 30th November, 1950. A 
special dividend of $0,50 per share 
has also been declared. 

Both dividends will be payable 
on Ist December, 1950, to sharehold- 
ers on record as at the close of busi- 
ness on 15th November, 1950, 


By Order of the Board. 


A. EMILE BEAUVAIS, C.A., 
Secretary, 


BRUCK MILLS LIMITED 


CLASS “A” DIVIDEND 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
a regular quarterly dividend of 30c 
per share has been declared on the 
outstanding Class “A” shares of the 
Company, payable December 15, 
1950, to shareholders of record as 
at the close of business on Novem- 


CLASS “B”" DIVIDEND 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
7¥ec per share has been_declared 
on the outstanding Class “B” shares 
of the Company, plus an extra divi- 
dend of 744c per share both payable 
December 15, 1950, to shareholders 
of record November 15, 1950. 


By Order.of the Board, 


H. STERN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Montreal, Quebec, a 

November 3, 1950. 


SILVERWOOD WESTERN 
DAIRIES LIMITED 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 23 


Notice is hereby given that the 
neqular quarterly dividend of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents ($1.25) | 
per share has been declared on the 
outstanding Preferred Shares of the 
ompany, payable January 2nd, 
1951, to shareholders of record as 
at the close of business on Novem- 
ber 30th, 1950. 

By Order of the Board. 


L. R. GRAY, 
Secretary. 

London, Ontario, 

November 2nd, 1950. 


SILVERWOOD 
DAIRIES, LIMITED 


CLASS “A” DIVIDEND NO. 17 

Notice is hereby given that the 
regular quarterly dividend of Fif- 
teen cents (.15c) per share has been 
declared on the outstanding Class 
“A” shares of the Company, payable 
January 2nd, 1951, to shareholders 
of record as at the close of business 
on November 30th, 1950. 


CLASS “B” DIVIDEND NO. 11 

Notice is also given that a quar- 
terly dividend of Ten Cents (.10c) 
per share has been declared on the 
outstanding Class “B” shares of the 
Company, payable January 2nd, 
1951, to shareholders of record No- 
vember 30th, 1950. 


By Order of the Board. 
L. R. GRAY, 
Secretary. 
London, Ontario, 
November 2nd, 1950. 


——— 
DISHER STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby. given that a 
dividend of FIFT ENTS (50c) 
er share has been declared on the 
ommon Shares of the Company, 
peyebie January 2nd, 1951, to Share- 
olders of record at the close of 
business November 30th, 1950. 


By Order of the Board, 


DONALD H. ROWAN, K.C., 
Secretary. 
Toronto, November 2nd, 1950. 
EL 


Canadien Western 
Natural Gas Company 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
quarterly dividend of Twenty Cents 
(20c) per share on the Cumulative Re- 
deemeble Preference Shares 4% Series 
of the par value ef $20.00 each of the 
Cempany will be paid on the Ist dey 
of December, 1950, to all shareholders 
of record at the close of business on . 
the 15th day of November, 1950. © 

DATED at Calgary, Alberto, this 1s? 
day of November, A.D, 1950 

By Order of the Board, 
Ping $. C, MURISON 
Secretary. 


CANADIAN BREWERIES 


LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an 
interim dividend of twenty-five 
cents (25c) pes share has been de- 
clared on the outstanding Capital 
Stock of this Company, payable on 
January 2nd, 1951, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 30th, 1950. 
By Order of the Board, 
W, C. BUTLER, 
Secretary. 
Toronto, November Ist, 1950, 
ASS 


AUNOR GOLD MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


cd 

, NOTICE is hereby given that an 
interim dividend of Six Cons 

r share has been declared by 

irectors of Aunor Gold M 
Limited. payable December 1, 1950, 
— ers of record November 
10, 1950. 


By Order of the Board. 


Cc. H. WINDELER, 
Secretary, 


rio, 


Toronto, On 
r 


BARYMIN COMPANY, 


record at the close of business December 
ist, 1980. ae 
By Order of the Board. , 
; W. W. McBRIEN, 
Secretary- 


November 3, 1950. 


Newfoundland’ 


Christmas Cut-Up: Newfound- 
land Christmas tree cutting will 
begin shortly for export to the 
American market. Already one 
Canadian mainland firm has ob- 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


EAST SULLIVAN MINES 


LIMITED (N.P.L.) 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 

Notice is hereby given that a 
Dividend .of Twent oT ve Cents, 
plus Five Cents per share extra, on 
the Paid-up Capital Stock of the 
company, has been declared, pay 
able on 15th day of December, 0, 
to shareholders of record at the 
close ef business on 15th day of 
November, 1950. 

By Order of the Board. 

A. ARCHAMBAULT, 

Sec.-Treasurer. 


Montreal, Que., 
November 4th, 1950. 


SULLIVAN CONSOLIDATED MINES 


~ LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND NO. 25 
Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend of 10c per share on_ the 
issued Capital Stoek of the Com- 
any has been declared, payable 
Becomber 16th, 1950, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 16th, 1950. 
By Order of the Board. 
A. ARCHAMBAULT, 
Sec.-Treasurer. 
Montreal, 
November 


ue., 
th, 1950, 


Auto Electric Service 
Company, . Limited 


Class “A” Shares-—Dividend No. 15 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of 12% cents per share on the 
Class “A” Shares of the Company 
has been declared payable on and 
after December 15th, 1950, to Share- 
holders of record at the clase of 
business on November 17th, 1950. 


Common Shares—Dividend No. 12 

Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of 15 cents per share upon the 
no par value Common Shares of the 
Company. has been declared pay: 
able on and after December 15t 
1950, to Shareholders of record at 
the close of business on November 
17th, 1950. 


By Order of the Board, 


A, KERR, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Dated at Toronto, Ontario, 
November 3rd, 1950. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
THE BRITISH AMERICAN 


OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
COMMON STOCK 

NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of Twenty-five Cents 
(25c) per share has been declared 
on the issued No Par Value Com- 
mon stock of the Company for 
the fourth quarter ending Decem- 
ber 3lst, 1950. The above divi- 
dend is payable in Canadian 
Funds, January 2nd, 1951, to 
shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 5th day 
of December, 1950. 


H. H. BRONSDON, 
Secretary. 


Dated at Toronto, November 3rd, 
1950. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN 
OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


PREFERRED STOCK 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of 23.4375c per share 
has been declared on the issued 
Preference Shares of the Com- 
pany, being at the rate of Three 
and Three - quarters percent 
(3%%) per annum, for the fourth 
quarter ending December 31st, 
1950, The above dividend is 
payable in Canadian Funds, 
January 2nd, 1951, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
on the 5th day of December, 1950. 

H, H. BRONSDON, 
Secretary. 


Dated at Toronto, November 3rd, 
1950 


7) TES 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby given that, subject 
to the approval of the Foreign Exchange 
Control rd of Canada, the Directors 
have declared a stock dividend payable 
November 9, 1950, in the amount of 
66,000 fully paid 5% Preference Shares 
to the holders of the ordinary fully 
participating non-voting shares and to 
the holders of the common fully par- 
ticipating voting shares of record on 
the beoks of the Company at the close 
ef business on November 7, 1950; the 
stock dividend is at the rate of three 
fully paid 5% Preference Shares for 
each five ordinary fully participating 
non-voting shares and/or common fully 


articipating voting shares standing in | +’ 
he neme of each holder thereof of | 7 


record as aforesaid. 


Holders of share warrants 
obtain a copy of the form of Letter 
of Transmittal from The Canada Trust 
Company, 110 Yonge Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, or from the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Company at the Company’s Head 
Office, 660 Richmond Street, London, 
Ontario, and should present Coupon No. 
62 together with the said Letter of 
Transmittal duly completed to The 
Canada Trust Company, 110 Yonge Street, 
Toranta, Ontario, to receive ec icates 
for and/or fractional warrants with 
cespect to the said 5% Preference Shares. 

If Coupon No, 62 is not presented in 
person at The Cana it Company 
as aforesaid, shareholders may desire 
for their own protection to forward 
Coupon No. 62 by registered mail insured. 

By Order of the Board. 


- Cc, C. COPEMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


LONDON, Ontario, November 4, 1950. 


should 


¢ NOTICES 
THE DOMINION BANK 


Notice of Annual General Meeting 


Annual General Meeting of 
olders will be held at the 


day, of Decem- 
ber next, at 2.30 o’clock p.m. 
By Order of the Board. 
A. C. ASHFORTH, 
; General Manager. 
Toronto, 5th October, 1950. 


tained a permit from the Natural 
Resources Department to take 
100,000 trees from Crown Lands, 
A considerable portion of the 
cutting will be done on private 
grounds. 

* * A . 


New Brunswick 


Lumber Mill ‘“Hot-Foot”: 
Fraser Companies operators will 
set up a “hot pond” at Plaster 
Rock this winter to maintain 
production even if tw@-foot ice 
comes on the Tobique River. A 
large section of steampipes will 
enable operators to float, wash, 
and thaw logs in the “pond” be- 
fore reaching the saws. Mill 
production is expected to be step- 
ped up 30%; winter employment 
is promised for 150 millhands and 
200 woodsmen; and production 
costs on ice-idled machinery will 
be cut. 

Help To Hospitals: Provincial 
aid to New Brunswick hospitals 
will be upped nearly 100% Jan. 
1 when a government grant is 
increased to 50c a day per 
patient, 


* * * 


Nova Seotia 


Fresh Apple Upswing: Nova 
Scotia apple producers’. see 
prospects of a substantial in- 
crease in fresh apple sales on 
domestic markets this season. 
Annapolis Valley shipments to 
Canadian and Bermuda markets 
and bookings for later delivery 
to Oct. 28 total 336,000 bushels. 
Fresh apples shipped total 180,- 
000 bushels, and those booked for 
delivery stand at 156,000 bushels. 
Sales in the Maritimes are about 
normal to date, Quebec is down 
slightly, and more fresh apples 
have already been shipped to 
Ontaric than during all last 
season. 


Prince Edward Is. 


Potato Stockpile: Provincial 
Government officials are - con- 
sidering erection of frost-proof 
warehouses in St. Pierre and 
Newfoundland which would be 
used to stockpile P.E.I. potatoes 
During the winter, said Premier 
J. Walter Jones, the potatoes 
would be shipped to the West 
Indies by the Eskimo — carrying 
back molasses on its return trip. 
The molasses could be stored in 
Newfoundland and St. Pierre 
until the ice broke, then brought 
to Charlottetown, 


Manitoba 


Manitoba Maximum: Minister 
of Mines and Resources J. S. 
McDiarmid has urged maximum 
representation of Manitoba firms 
at the next Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair in Toronto. Mr. 
McDiarmid said the various or- 
ganizations should press _ for 
individual representation of 
manufacturers and buyers at the 
fair. Last year Manitoba sent a 
composite exhibit from Winni- 


peg garment manufacturers and | 


the Provincial Government. 
a a a 


Alberta 


Boundary Survey: One of -the 
last major boundaries in Canada 
— separating Alberta and the 
North West Territories — will be 
surveyed this winter by the Fed- 
eral and Provincial Govern- 
ments. A party of 20 men will 
start the job — financed jointly 
by the two governments — Dec. 
1, Sleighs, cabooses and “cats” 
will be used on the project, con- 
tinuing until breakup around the 
end of March. 


* * * 


British Columbia 


Housing Project Go-Ahead: 
Provincial Government approval 
has been given B.C.’s joint $1,- 


500,000 low rental project to pro- | 


vide 200 homes at rental $25 a 


month in Vancouver. All that is 


now required before construc- 
tion work is begun is federal 
approval of the plan. Capital cost 


will be borne entirely by the 


Grain 


Chicago Futures 
Week to Nov. 6, 1950 
Crop year from High Low 
Aug. 1, 1950 for for 
High Low week 
Wheat— 


2.183 Dec. oc 
2.224 Mar. ... 
2.23 May ee. 
2.102 July eee 


Corn— 
Dec. cee 
BEG?. ‘cee 
May .e. 
July ... 1. 

Oats— 

. a ere 
seen ~EERRS cee. 2 
en See cca 
-734 July .e. 

Rye— 

1.38) Dec. oo, 
1.44 May see 

149 July ... 


Soybeans— 


1.403 
1.433 
1.45 
1.49 


2.86% 
2.903 
2.913 
eeeererreree eeeee 2.91 


Chicago Cash 


For Week 
Nov. 6 Prev. 
High Low High 


Corn— 
R Vel. .cccoes 1.558 

Oats— 
2H. Whe occe 


1.533 1.56 


87i = 86h BERRA 


WESTERN SAVINGS & LOAN 


~ERICE eer 


‘238 1.074 E 338 
1.07 May ... 1. 
. 1.163 July eee 1.233 
yoe— 
‘61 1.36 Dee. .., 1.61. 
7 | 3.98) 3. b ove $0? 
63 . F May ,.. 3.83 
seindss 308: od 


Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernments, but the City of Van- 
couver wil] pay 124% of o 


erating losses. ; 
* * s 


Saskatchewan 


Milk Price Problems: A direc- 
tor of the Moose Jaw Milk Pro- 
ducers Assoc. says supply is 
being threatended: by steadily 
rising prices of everything used 
by dairymen in their business. J. 
G. Wagner told a meeting of the 
provincial milk control board 
that many dairymen had been 
forced out of business in the past 
10 years and that few young 
farmers were starting because of 
poor returns, The association was 
asking a 39c increase in the price 
of milk — from $4.20 to $4.59 
per 100 pds. 

* 


Ontaric 


Population Pop-Ups; Canada 
has gained 243,573 new citizens in 
the past 5% years — despite 
emigration of 172,700 Canadians 
to other shores from 1945 to mid- 
1950. Some 416,273 newcomers 
offset the number of those who 
left and accounted for the swell 
in population figures. A statisti- 
cal summary issued by the Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corp. 
indicated most of the emigrants 
| headed for the United States. 

* = a 


Quebee 


Court Congestion: Court of 
King’s Bench in Montreal made 
history recently when two Su- 
preme Court judges sat together 
to set dates to hear appeals from 
judgments in summary convic- 
tion cases. High pressure of work 
made the move necessary — the 
first time two Superior Court 
judges have sat together in the 
court, 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


To assist readers in appraising and 
comparing company financial state- 
ments, The Financia) Post has a uni- 
form method of presenting corporation 
accounts. Variations from the compa- 
nies’ published reports are footnoted. 


ERIE FLOORING & WOOD 
| PRODUCTS LTD. net profit for the 
year ended June 30, 1950 amounted 
to $113,809, down 34.4% from the 
previous year’s $173,472. The drop 
was due in part to increasingly 
‘strong competition both in Canada 
|and from the U. S., President Arthur 
|F, Haasz says. The wholesale busi- 
ness in hard and softwoods as well 
as plywood provided good results. 

Two subsidiaries, American Saw- 
mill Products Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
and West Lorne Lumber Co., West 
Lorne, Ont., closed their fiscal years 
showing small profits. The results 
in the coming year are expected to 
be better.. 

The outlook for the coming year 
is very promising in all business 
lines of the company, Both domestic 
and export orders now on hand 
'require maximum production for at 
jleast the next four or five months, 
President Haasz states. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended June 30: 1950 1949 
eG MOE: oxccacs eeees $1,648,219 $1,744,475 
Net earnings .ecccccce 208,146 306,737 
Less: Deprec. ..ccosee 19,489 
Income taxes ...... 113,776 
Net profit 173,472 
Less: Cl. A divd. .,. 000 
Cl. B divd. 
Surplus for year 2,808 159,472 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
$3. $4.96 
0.40 
$2.54 
Paid 0.50 aah 
+After allowing for full year’s 60c cl. A 
divd.; after allowing 40c cl. A divd, ac- 
cruing from Nov. 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949, 
| cl. B earnings would be $2.66 per sh. 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As ‘at June 30: 1950 1949 

Cash 

MOE; 8OC. on ccecscee ee 
Deps, on contracts .. 
| Inventories 
| Total curr, assets , 
| Prep. exp.§ 

Invest. in assoc, cos. , 
Refund, EPT eeeereeee 
Fixed assets® ....esece 
Total assets .,...... 

Accts., divd., etc., pay, 
| Res. for taxes, cont. . 
| Total curr. liabs. ., 
| Conting. res. ccocccee . 
| Capital stock oe 
| Earned surplus ,.cocce 
eAfter depr. of 
§Incl. in curr, assets in co’s report. 
| tIncl. with taxes in 1949, 
| Working capital 615,898 


7,491 
10,116 
56,937 

131,660 

6,638 

33,613 


459,151 


ns | 
ABITIBI POWER & PAPER CO. 


| additional 30,270 preferred shares 
| redeemed reducing preferred out- 
standing to 1,062,519 shares. 


Prices 


Winnipeg Futures 
Week to Nov. 6, 1950 
Crop year from High Low 
Aug. 1, 1950 for for Close 
High Low week week Nov.6 
Oats— 
86 « *f . 
904 4 
863 . é 
833 -773 2 


953 
994 
‘833 July ... 

Barley— 
1.208 Oct. ... 1.43% 


"et bh tat et 
228s 


<i 

2 ¢C. * ef8e¢0 1.60 1,49} 
Flax— _ 

1c. W. eeteee 3.86 3,583 


® cq 
Fever, 9, 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta. 
221 A-8th Ave., W., Calgary, Alta. 


McCallum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask. 


407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask. 
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"W.M. PATERSON & COMPANY LTD. | 


Own and Operate 
Terminal Elevators in Fort William 
109 Country Elevators 
Total Storage Capacity 12,000,000 bus, 
31 Vessels on the Great Lakes 
Total Carrying Capacity, 4,500,000 bus. per trip 
Head Office: FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 
. 609 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 


FEDERAL GRAIN LIMITED 


THE ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN CO. (1943) LTD. 
WINNIPEG - CGALGARY ! 


Country Elevators located in all Prairie Provinces, and 
Terminals at Fort William. Port.Arthax and Vancouver, -, 


Cereal and Forage Seed Plant at Winnipeg. = 
We invite your inquiries regarding feed and seed grain. 


= Sennen ee eee 


HALLET & CAREY LIMITED 
GRAIN SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN FUTURES 


Owners and Operators 
Fort William Terminal Elevator Co. Ltd. 
and Powell Transports Ltd. 


Head Office—563 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man, 
Branch Offices—Fort William, Ont., Montreal, Que. 
— Vancouver, B.C. 


THE CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED GRAIN 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Operators of Country Elevators in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan and Terminal Elevators at 
Fort William and Port Arthur 


Grain Commission Merchants — Shippers and Handlers 
of All Grains 


Head Office: WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Grain Merchants 
Shippers and 
Exporters 


Mw - pT 
~ . 
{SSE 
.S 
AA eae *s 


Faas 


* 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG MANITOBA 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


SECURITY — EXPERIENCE 
ECONOMY 


An office, experienced in all classes of 
INSURANCE, is available for consultation on 
YOUR INSURANCE problems. 


' INSURANCE BROKERS 


MIrcHELL & RYERSON 


90 Adelaide St. East TORONTO 1 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


in 
Time, Motion and Methods Study 
Incentive Plans and Job Evaluation 
Foremen and Supervisory Training 
Personnel Selection, Training and Administration 
Cost, Production and Budgetary Controls 
Sales, Distribution and Marketing 
Office Systems 


Organization Surveys 
& 


J.D. WOODS & GORDON Limited 
15 Wellington St. W., Toronte, Canada 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 





Alike in their liking for 
OLD CHUM 


W 
Like father... Like son 


Father and sons together enjoy 
OLD CHUM’S mild, mellow flavour 
+» « the tobacco that’s always cool, 
fresh and comfortable to smoke. 


AS 


OLD CHUM 


CUT COARSE FOR PIPE — CUT FINE FOR ROLLING YOUR OWN 


VULCAN IRON & ENGINEERING LTD. 


Branch Sales Offices 


Toronto, Fort Willlam, Caigary, Edmonton 


The Faster your orders go out... 


The Faster new orders comein... 


Here’s How “Factory Farms” Operate. 
On Wide Open Spaces of the Prairies 


(Continued from page 23) 
used on these farms, but summer- 
fallow is practiced to maintain 
the fertility of the soil. In light 
crop years such as the present 
one this Baron’s farm would 


-|yield probably 30,000 bushels of 


wheat, in good years between 
50,000 and 60,000 bushels. With 
wheat what it has been during 
the war and postwar years it will 
be seen that this small “factory 
farm” is a mighty profitable 
business. 


In fact, that is what we call 
them -— a “farm business” — for 
nowadays they are conducted 
along straight business lines. 
Farm management has shown 
marked improvement in the past 
ten years with books kept care- 
fully, often by the wife or 
daughter, who has taken book- 
keeping at school, assisted by 
the farmer or on the larger 
layouts by part-time bookkeepers 
or chartered accountants. 

The Income Tax Department 
has tightened up on these big 
farm and ranch operators and ac- 
counts are neglected by the 
owners at their peril. The whole 
income tax problem has been 
clarified — in the case of the 
cattleman by the acceptance of 
the principle of the “basic herd” 
— and taxes are being paid. 
Receipts are kept to back up 
book entries and settlement is 
made promptly as a rule, Re- 
course to the courts is getting to 
be rare and the necessity of 
keeping strict accounts is proving 
a blessing in disguise for it makes 
the farmer a good manager and 
“pays off’ in his general farm 
operation. 


Family Co-Operation 


East of Taber in the dry belt 
there are some big farm busi- 
nesses. One outfit is making an 
outstanding success through 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 


help advertisers select 
markets with the 
greatest 

sales potentials. 


Class A Weeklies of Canada 
H. A, Sandison, 302 Bay S$t., Toronto 
EL 2832 


Eastern Rep., 432 Onterie St. W., 
Mentreal 2 LA 8214 


Western Rep., 423 Hamilton St., 
Vancouver MA 1857 


BELL TELETYPE keeps you in instant touch 
with every unit of your business—helps 
you deliver the goods faster. That means 
‘ more satisfied customers, more new orders. 
BELL TELETYPE is accurate, too—and as 
‘ private as your personal mail. Why not 
check up? Just call or write our nearest 


Business Office. 


"THE BELL TELEPHONE 


COMPANY OF CANADA 


family co-operation, the farmer, 
his two sons and a son-in-law. 
They have a fully mechanized 
farm of eighteen and half sec- 
tions seeding roughly half of it 
each year. On this place there 
are ten tractors which means 
they have $50,000 tied up in 
tractors alone. The whole farm 
picture may include equipment 
running close to $100,000. They 
can make a success of such an 
enterprise despite low average 
returns — eight to 10 bushels to 
the acre of wheat. In the area in 
which they operate, in a fair 
year, they raise between 50,000 
and 60,000 bushels of grain, 
some fall rye but mostly wheat. 


Down in the Milk River coun- 
try Fred Pease, who farms 
around 10 sections (6,400 acres) 
with a machinery investment of 
$60,000 and a machine shop 
capable of handling pretty nearly 
any repair job that plagues a 
farmer in the busy season, clean- 
ed up his bins last year except 
for wheat he was keeping for 
seed, and planted commercial 
mustard seed. Overnight Pease, 
who hails from Minnesota, be- 
came the world’s “Mustard King” 
for he contracted to raise 1,700 
acres of this crop, believed to be 
the largest mustard contract ever 
signed. 


When seedtime rolled around 
Fred Pease and other members 
of the family put a fleet of drills 
to work and had the 1,700 acres 
planted in three and a half days. 
That’s how the power farmer 
operates. His mustard yielded 
between 500 and 600 pounds to 
the acre when combined and the 
contract price for the seed is 
around 5% cents a pound. It 
wasn’t an expensive crop. to 
raise and Fred Pease admits he 
learned a lot about a specialized 
cash crop that holds out real 
possibilities. “For everbody likes 
a lot of mustard on their hot 
dogs,” he said. 


Down in that country, as in 
many other sections of the West, 
the sawfly is cutting deeply into 
wheat returns. Rescue wheat is 
helping to meet this threat in the 
infested districts. In ‘other areas 
Marquis is giving way to 
Thatcher, which doesn’t shell and 
stands up well for straight com- 
bining, and Red Bobs, both good 
milling wheats. 


Not All in Wheat Alone 


Not all these big time farmers 
build their program entirely on 
wheat, One operator who a few 
years ago farmed around 26 sec- 
tions — 16,640 acres — carried a 
bunch of hogs and cattle to 
balance up his business. Although 
this Wheat Baron took the spot- 
light one year when he threshed 
over a quarter million bushels of 
wheat he didn’t stay with the 
wheat game, He now has realized 
a dream of many years by own- 
ing a cattle ranch in the foothills 
west of historic old Macleod. 
That puts him close to the moun- 
tains where the streams are 
filled with trout and where the 
hunting is good. 


This former “factory farmer” 
admits he may not be making as 
much money as he once did but 
he’s “having more fun,” and then, 
too, “thar is gold in them thar 
hills” these days in the form of 
cows. So he is still doing quite 
well, thank you. 


One of the smaller operators 
south of Lethbridge who com- 
bines livestock with grain, sugar 
beets and cannery crops is L. R. 
Jensen, a Master Farmer last 
year in the Province of Alberta, 
winning a thousand dollar prize 
for attaining that distinction. In 
these times of high prices this 
farmer is finding sheep a profit- 
able feature of his program. He 
keeps careful records on all 
phases of production on his 
Magrath farm — 2,000 acres, 320 
acres of which are irrigated. The 
Jensens — Chris Jensen,* the 
father, now of Nanaimo, B.C., 
was a director of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool and president of the 
Canadian Co - operative Wool 
Growers for many years — were 
big scale wheat growers at one 
time but they have reduced their 
holdings and diversified their 
operations. 


Sugar Beets and Peas 

Master Farmer L. R. Jensen 
last year raised 1,200 tons of 
sugar beets, 150 tons of canning 
peas and 300 tons of hay. His 
dry land produced 18,000 bushels 
of wheat and furnished pasture 
for 200 breeding ewes, 100 pigs 
and 10 cows. He. also handled 
4,700 cross-bred feeder lambs 
on Happy Valley Farm. Mr. 
Jensen employs two Danish, one 
Lithuanian, one Austrian and 
one Hungarian families —.a 
veritable United Nations, but he 
needs this help because of the 
diversity of his farm program. 


This farmer is strong for sheep 
as they produce two crops—wool 
and lambs. As a result of his 
experience he is revamping his 
farm program to meet his ideas 
on balanced agriculture in the 
West by enlarging his farm flock 
to 400 breeding ewes and using 
for them 100 acres of irrigated 


Now the L. R. Jensen farm set- 
is more in line with" the 

; size” farm are urg- 
ing and along with it break- 
ing up of these large “factory 


\farms.” This viewpoint came to 


the fore recently at a joint meet- 
ing in Milk River of the United 
Church presbyteries of Leth- 
bridge and Medicine Hat. 


Spearheading a discussion that 
resulted in the appointment of a 


« 


committee to study the whole | 
problem, a Lethbridge minister, | 
Rev. Nelson Mercer, declared 
that small land owners are being 
“squeezed out” by large, specu- 
lative farm concerns, He de- 
plored the trend toward “huge 
farms” arguing that farms should 
be “family size,” making way for 
the settlement of more families 
on the land. This would assist 
struggling rural churches and 
schools and promote a healthier 
community life. 
Action of the church body 
brings this question of the farm 


of from five or 10 sections into the | © 


open and at the same time points 


up the “collective farms,” of the " 
Hutterite colonies, all large} % 


operators on some of the best 
agricultural lands in the pro- 
vince.’ While the Hutterite com- 
munal enterprises can hardly be 
classed among the “big time” 
wheat farms of the West they in- 
dicate the possibilities of large 
scale production. They are now 
mechanizing their farms inspired 
no doubt by the efficiency 
methods they notice on neighbor- 
ing farm projects of comparable 
size. 


bas WHY THEY CHOOSE 
Commer 


TO ENJOY THE 


Your chance to make dreams come" 
true is all too brief. 

Don’t let it pass you by. 
Plan your financial security by 

a regular savings account 


today. SAVINGS EARN 2%. 


ETE 
UE 
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HEAD OFFICE 


320 BAY ST., TORONTO 


LT 


One of a fleet of 
Commer Vans 
speeding deliveries for 
MORRISON-LAMOTHE 
BAKERY LIMITED 
OTTAWA 


Roemiest interior of its 
class. 


Full-width loading doors. 
Fingertip gearshift. 
Easy, accurate steering. 


Fully adjustable driver's 
seat. 


@ Hydraulic brakes. 
@ Opticurve windshield. 


Ask for a thorough 
demonstration TODAY- 
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THE BEST ADVERTISEMENT ON WHEELS 


THE HANDSOME, HOSKY 
Ve TON COMMER VAN 


HIGHLY MANOEUVERABLE— LOADS QUICKLY — PARKS 
EASILY -— SAVES TIME AND MONEY ON EVERY LOAD 


The smartest delivery equipment on the road, the COMMER VAN, 
catches the public eye wherever it goes. When it carries your 
company name the Commer is one of the best advertisements 
your business can have. 


CUTS OPERATING COSTS — SPEEDS UP DELIVERY 
SERVICE. The Commer Van ee easily through heavy city traffic, 
parks neatly. Its sparkling full load performance and ioe gasoline 
consumption make it ideal for light delivery fleets for large 
companies or just right for small businesses and smart shops. 


Today more Canadian Companies are choosing Commer Vans— 
now is your opportunity to have it thoroughly demonstrated. See 
for yourself all the British engineered features that make it better. 
Call the nearest Hillman-Commer dealer today or write direct to 
Rootes Motors (Canada) Limited. 


ommer 


A ROOTES GROUP PRODUCT 


ROOTES MOTORS (CANADA) LIMITED Concessionaires for the Reotes Group end Rever Preducts. Head Office, 170 Bay St., 
Toronto, Ont. Western Office, 1736 Hastings St. &., Vancouver, B.C, Eastern Office, Montreal Airport, Dorval, P.Q, 


PARTS AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO’ COAST IN CANADA 


| 


iil 


loads the freight car? 


The pulp and paper industry every day 


in the year loads a train ten miles in length. 


As the greatest industrial buyer of goods 


and services, pulp and paper stimulates and 


quickens every business in Canada. 


Purp & Paper Inpustry of CANADA 


120 MILLs, 


. 


SMALL AND LARGE, FROM COAST TO COAST 





PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
e Chartered Accountants 


DONALD R. MACQUARRIE 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
TORONTO 


LEE & MARTIN 


Chartered Accountants 


SAINT JOHN — MONCTON — HALIFAX — FREDERICTON — ST. JOHN’S 


‘PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Montreal, St. John’s, Nfld., Saint John, N.B., 
Fredericton, Moncton, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver. 


McCORMACK, BARKER & WESBROOK 


Chartered Accountants 


BRANTFORD 


TORONTO. WOODSTOCK 


Arthur A. Crawley & Co. 


Chartered Accountants 


OTTAWA © MONTREAL © BROCKVILLE © TORONTO © SUUSURY 
NORTH BAY © SAULT STE. MARIE 


SHARP, WOODLEY & CO. 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


313 CONFEDERATION LIFE BLDG. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


NIGHTINGALE, HAYMAN & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 


HALIFAX, N.S. 


SYDNEY, N.S. _ YARMOUTH, N.S. 


WM. C. BENSON & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 
OFFICES AT 


TORONTO 
86 Bloor St. W. 


LONDON 
267 Dundas St. 


WINDSOR 
216 Douglas Bidg. 


ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK 


TORONTO Chartered Accountanis CHATHAM 


c. Z. DICK, C.A. LICENSED. TRUSTEES IN BANKRUPTCY 


Cc. BOND, C.A, 
Ww. 1. HETHERINGTON, F.C.A. C. J. DICK, C.A. 
. B. O’LOANE, C.A. W. BR. O’LOANE, C.A. 


FERNAND SIROIS & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 
Fernand Sirois, C.A. — Gerard Renaud, C.A. 


76 ST. PETER ST. — QUEBEC CITY 
Telephone: 5-7104 


W. J. MeCOY & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 
W. J. McCoy, C.A. A. G. Holman, C.A. 
100 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO 
Phones AD. 2329-2320 


P. S. ROSS & SONS 


Chartered Accountants 


MONTREAL ¢ TORONTO ¢ VANCOUVER @ SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
Established 1858 


McDonald, Currie & Co. 


Chartered Accountants 


QUEBEC OTTAWA TORUNTO 
KIR. VANCOUVER 


KLAND LAKE. 
HAMILTON CHARLOTTETOWN 


MONTREAL 
SHERBROOKE 


SAINT JOHN 
MONCTON 


WILTON C. EDDIS & SONS 


Established 1895 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Federal Building, Toronto 


WILLIAMSON, SHIACH, SALES, GIBSON & MIDDLETON 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


W. F. Gibson, C.A.—ticensed Trustee 


Toronto Montreal 


B. C. TANNER & Co. 


Chartered Accountants 


EDMONTON and 
LETHBRIDGE, Alberta 


re pe yw 
B. C. GRINEA 
R. M. TAN ANREE, &. COMM. GA. 


Henry BARBER, MAPP.& MAPP 
Chartered Accountants 


112 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
Phone EL, 4244 


Trustee in Bankruptcy 
KRIS. A. MAPP,; F.C.A 


GEO. A. WELCH & COMPANY 


Chartered Accountants 
213 Laurier Ave. W. 
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W. J. T. ADAMSON & co. 


Chartered Accountants 
wee Se i oe J. Wesley Morrison, C.A. 
. BIRKS BUILDING 


‘MONTREAL © 


Ottawa 


Their Aim: Scientific Agriculture 


Here’s the Story Behind Work of Canada’s Agrologists 


By C. GORDON O’BRIEN 


Five hundred Montreal busi- 
nessmen .who gathered in the 
Mount Royal Hotel last month to 
hear the Rt. Hon. J. G. Gardiner 
found a sheet of paper at their 
plates with the heading “An Or- 
ganization of Agrologists.” The 
term “agrologist,” denoting “pro- 
fessional agriculturist,” was anew 
one to most of those present and 
provoked a number of comments 
—not all of them being com- 
plimentary. 


Similar groups in Winnipeg, 
Regina, Edmonton and Vancouv- 
er have become used to the new 
term and it is a commonplace 
event now to hear such men as 
the Hon, T. C, Douglas, Premier 


of Saskatchewan, refer in public . Rar 


to his “agrologists,” when speak- 
ing of the agricultural workers 
employed by his Department of 
Agriculture. The Montreal gath- 
ering in question was introduced 
to the term by the local branch 
of the Agricultural Institute of 
Canada, in a brief outline of the 
organization and objectives of 
this important professional soci- 
ety serving Canadian agriculture. | 


Organized in 1920 under the 
name of Canadian Society of 
Technical Agriculturists (whicn 
was dropped in favor of the 
present title in 1945) this body of 
men and women workers involv- 
ed in research, extension, educa- 
tion and commerce all across 
Canada have, without any par- 
ticular fanfare, made a major 
contribution to the agricultural 
industry. The organization has 
been responsible to a very large 
degree for the splendid co-opera- 
tion which exists between work- 
ers in the federal, provincial, uni- 
versity and commercial fields. Its 
proposed national policy on soil 
and water conservation and land 
use, released in 1948, has reeeived 
general endorsation by public of- 
ficials and is the only concrete 
proposal before federal-provin- 
cial authorities with respect to 
the knotty legislative problems 
involved. 

“Scientific 
monthly magazine carrying the 
results of Canadian agricultural 
research, has been edited by the 
Institute since 1920 and has a 
wide distribution in Canada and 
in over 50 foreign countries, Dis- 
cussions and pertinent articles on 
current agricultural blems are 
earried in the” bimontt thly maga- 
zine, the “Agricultural Institute 
Review.” Between these two pub- 
lications, agricultural workers in 
Canada are provided with a 
special service covering both 
theoretical and more practical in- 
formation, 


From a modest start with 417 
members and seven branches in 
1920 the Institute has grown to 
its present total of over 3,100 
members located in 25 branches 
across Canada, 


It has always been fortunate in 
being able to command the serv- 
ices of top men in the agricul- 
tural field and its roll of past 
presidents includes many names 
identified with important agricul- 
tural developments in this coun- 
try. “Canada’s No. 1 Farmer,” 
Dr. E. S. Archibald, Director, 
Experimental Farms Service, Ot- 
tawa, who retires from this posi- 
tion next week after 31 years of 
managing this great system, is 
one of those who have served in 
this capacity. Others include the 
late Dr. Robert D, Sinclair, who 
died only last month after many 
years of valuable service as Dean 
of the Faculty of Agriculture at 
the University of Alberta; J. S. 
McGowan, Director of Coloniza- 
tion and Agriculture for the 
Canadian National Railways at 
Montreal; Dr. Robert Newton, re- 
tired president of the University 
of Alberta; Dr. G. S. H. Barton, 
formerly Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture for Canada; W. H. J. 
Tisdale of the Canadian Co-oper- 
ative Wool Growers Ltd., To- 
ronto; Dr. J. F. Booth, Associate 
Director, Marketing Service, Can- 
ada Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, and many others. The 
current president is W. R. Car- 


roll, a director of Canada Packers! 


Ltd., Toronto. 


By virtue of the great under- 
standing of agricultural problems 
possessed by such men as these 
past presidents, the Institute has 
taken the initiative on many oc- 
casions to promote agricultural 
progress in various fields. Close 
study has been given to research, 
extension and other problems and 
representations made to the 
proper authorities for improve- 
ments. Close liaison with indus- 
try in the past'five years has re- 
sulted in various concerns con- 
tributing funds to an extent 
which has made possible the 
awarding of $800 scholarships to 
68 promising young agricultural 
graduates for advanced training 
Following such training, these 
men and women are enabled tc 
make a greater contribution to| Les 
the agricultural industry and the 
national welfare, 

The National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Services, 
while not living up to the hopes 
the agricultural workers had for 
it when it was founded, was 
established after pressure was 


Agriculture,” a} 


C. GORDON O’BRIEN, ii ab 
secretary of the Agricultural 
Institute of Canada, attended 
Kemptville Agricultural School, 
OAC at Guelph and graduated 


| (B.Sc., Agric.) from Macdonald 
| College. He is a Fellow, Ameri- 


‘can Association for the Ad- 


| vancement of Science. 


recommendations arising out of 
their discussions channeled to the 
administrative heads concerned. 
Much of this discussion takes 
place at the time of the annual 
meeting of the Agricultural In- 
stitute of Canada in June, when 
agricultural scientists gather 
from Canada’s 10 provinces to 
discuss new research findings, 
new methods of extension and 
education, and pool their infor- 
mation on common problems. The 
meeting in 1951 will be at the 
University of Manitoba, 


The need for a more co-ordi- 
nated program at the provincial 
level has- given rise, in the past 
four years, to the incorporavion 
of Institutes of Agrologists in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. These in- 
stitutes, which are closely identi- 
fied with the national body and 
made up of personnel which be- 


long to both organizations, deal 
with matters of education, stand- 
ards, employment and others re- 
quiring provincial action. 

The term “agrologist” was 
cined from Greek by language 
experts at the University of Sas- 
katchewan, at the request of 
agricultural men, to obtain one 
word which would denote “pro- 
fessional agriculturist” or “tech- 
nical agriculturist.” The term has 
caught on—as witnessed by the 
official use of the word in the 
four westerly provinces and the 


Dollar Value 
ey Mle iols 


Farm Products 
$ Millions 


| Fruits | 45.3 


introduction of it by members in bie 


the Province. of Quebec, 

The agrologist acts passed in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan met 
with some opposition in 


the| @ 


Legislature owing to the fact that| { : 
they called for compulsory mem-| j 


bership in the professional insti- 
tute in order that one might prac- 
tice agriculture, within the defi- 
nition of the Act, in these prov- 
inces. 


One might be led to believe, by 


some people, that this was a very 
radical move. But, 
provinces allow a lawyer to ap- 
pear in a court case without be- 
longing to the bar association? 
Where can an engineer practice 
in his own right without belong- 
ing to the provincial professional 
engineering society—and what of 
architects, chartered accountants, 
dentists, doctors and others. 
What agricultural workers 
have been seeking is only a 
measure of the privileges which 
have been the right of other pro- 
fessional workers for many years. 
There is one difference, however, 
between these agricultural acts 
and those governing some of the 
other professions. The agrolo- 
gists have created no barrier to 
the free movement of men be- 
tween the various provinces, All 
the acts are framed so as to give 
free recognition to any agrologist 
entering the province ‘who is 


entitled to similar recognition in’ 


his home province. A close ex- 
amination of these acts reveals 
that the problem of giving the 
public a more efficient type of 
service is the basis on which they 
are founded, and, to a greater ex- 
tent than is evident in the great 


how many|} 


majority of professional acts in 
force in this country, little desire 
is shown to secure special privi- 
leges for the members of the in- 
stitutes of agrologists. 

Agriculture is our greatest in- 
dustry. The farmer depends 
more, being a smal] individual 
unit in a total of 732,000 units, on 
the advice of experts employed 
by industry and government than 
does the operator of any other 
type of business. Agricultural 
men are determined to see that 
he receives the right kind of ad- 
vice, from properly trained and 
qualified personnel, 

Headquarters of the Agricul- 
tural Institute of Canada is Ot- 
tawa, a building purchased by the 
society a year ago. It is named 
in memory of the late Fred 
Grindley, who wes general secre- 
tary of the Institute from the 
date of its founding in 1920 until 
his death in 1930. 


What’s Ahead For Our Farms? 


(Continued from page 21) 


social and cultural opportunities 
afforded in most small cities. 
* u * 


FRASER ROSS, Canadian Indus- 
tries Ltd., Halifax, N.S. 


Too many working farmers of 
60 and over have natural succes- 
sors who do not wish to farm. 
Small farm units and low labor 
income are too often blamed. In 
many instances it is the unwill- 
ingness of the farmer to relin- 
quish authority long after normal 
age of retirement. As a result, 
successors’ seek independence in 
some other walk of life rather 
than remain on the farm as 
nothing much more than hired 
hands. If the idea of joint own- 
ership and authority was kept in 
mind by working farmers ap- 
proaching normal retirement age, 
there would be less concern over 
the problem of farmer’s sons not 
wanting to — on the farm. 

- * 


Ss. S. SEARS, Director, United 
Grain Growers Ltd., Nanton, 
Alta, 


There are three distinct trends 
in this western country which set 
the pattern for the next 25 years. 

1. Complete mechanization and 
larger farm units to get maxi- 
mum use from high priced ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

2. A concentration of farm 
people in the small towns, com- 
muting back and forth to their 
farm, resulting in decreased pro- 


COMPANY 


REPORTS 


HAYES STEEL PRODUCTS LTD. 
het profit for the year ended July 
31, 1950 amounted to $562,095, up 
21.8% from the previous year’s 
$461,588. This increased profit repre- 
sents the larger volume of produc- 
tion and the improved plant effici- 
ency due in part to new equipment 
purchased. 

During the fiscal year, a partially- 
owned subsidiary, B-W-H Service 
Parts Ltd, was organized and, 
though the profit realized from this 
company’s first year of operations 
was small, the volume of sales and 
the dealer organization are expand- 
ing. 

The parent company has expanded 
and will produce Salisbury rear 
axles now being made by Dana 
Corp. in the U. S. New buildings at 
Thorold were acquired and produc- 
tion and delivery will begin early 
in 1951. 

Sale of 50,000 shares of capital 
stock to finance this expansion was 
not made until after the end of the 
fiscal year and hence is not seen in 
the report. 


CONS. ae ACCOUNT 
Years Ended July 3 1950 
Net earn: ings 
: Depreciation ,,, 
ae TOE: in boctoce 
Net profit . sereeee 
Less: Dividend 
Surplus for year 382,095 871,588 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
$6.25 $5.13 
id *2.00 1.00 
*Two divds. of $1 each, for years 1949 
and 1950. 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET 
3 31: 1950 1949 


exerted by the Institute and the ~— 


staff of the Institute carried its 
secretarial duties for a number 
of years. 

‘This ¢ co-ordinating body, work- 


ing at the local, provincial and | Taxes 


national levels, is a useful agency 


by which the ideas of agricultural | ; 


workers, cutting across. provin- 
cial, university, federal and in- 
dustrial lines, can be pooled and 


duction of butter and eggs and! 


porky the pig. 

3. An increase in tenant farm- 
ing which will absorb a goodly 
number of immigrants of the 
right type. These trends depend 
on a high level income for farm- 
ers and if sustained should make 
for better living conditions: in 
rural areas, 
“2 se * 

0. J. W..SHUGG, Director of 
Publicity, 
Canada, Toronto. 

Greater utilization of electricity 
in all its applications will un- 
doubtedly hasten the _ trend 
toward a more complete urbani- 
zing of rural Canada, Already 
city and country dweller are 
practically indistinguishable in 
matters of public deportment. 
Farms will grow larger and the 
number of farmers fewer as 
power machinery further replac- 
es human labor, Farmers and 
their organizations will take more 
active interest in merchandising 
their product. 

Perhaps the most significant 
changes in the next quarter 
century will be noted in the shift 
of racial groups engaged in farm- 
ing. In many areas already there 
are distinct shifts in farm owner- 
ship from Anglo-Saxon to Europ- 
ean stock. Unless we improve 
our methods of assimilating new 
Canadians, our rural, social and 
economic structure will be sub- 
ject to profound changes, 

« * a 


ARMAND SMITH, President, E. 
D. Smith & Sons, Winona, Ont. 
Whilst there is the present 

great difference in income earned 

and hours worked, the trend will 
continue cityward. Britain has 

a few prospective immigrant 

farmers, but if granted admission 

many more north continental 

Europeans will eventually pur- 

chase the farms, These people 

emigrate because of the fear of 
depression, war or communism at 
home, The good earth to them 
is the criterion of wealth, prestige 
and safety. In the Niagara fruit 
belt the trend is definitely to- 
ward 20 acre fruit farms well 
planted, just big enough for one 
family living and handling, except 
that additional temporary help is 
needed for-spraying and harv- 
esting. 

“ s 

R.. R. C, SMELLIE, Chairman, 
Manitoba Power Commission, 
Winnipeg. 

I believe that rapid progress is 
now being made in providing 
central station electric power to 
farms. This will make farm life 
attractive to the younger genera- 


40,000 tion, 


* * * 


588 
000 | ty L. TRUEMAN, Department of 


Agriculture, Ottawa. 

Personally, I foresee continua- 
tion of the trends toward in- 
creased mechanization and more 
attractive home and working con- 
ditions. There will be increased 
diversification of production. 
Suggest. your figures apply to 


Dairy Farmers of 


certain parts of Canada as sons 
of farmers now established in 
Prairie Provinces are taking up 
all the land available. Believe 
French Canadians will continue 
to supply “family successors” and 
take over more farms outside of 
Quebec and that there will con- 
tinue to be a steady flow of 
European immigrants of good 
farming ability. 
= a * 


I. B. WHALE, Associate Editor 
& Farm Manager, Farmer’s 
Advocate, London, Ont, 


I vision a more cosmopolitan 
rural population as newcomers to 
Canada, intensely interested in 
agriculture, take over many of 
the farms of aging Anglo- 
Saxons. New blood introduces 
new ideas, new methods, new 
customs in farming and in the 
social life of the community, 
which, tempered with the old, 
may be all to the good, Holdings 
will tend to be smaller and rural 
population increased. Under new 
ownership, marginal land will be 
utilized to advantage and the 
better soil will be more intensely 
and scientifically cropped, result- 
ing in greater production per 
unit of land or manpower. 
Grasses and legumes will play a 
much greater part, than at pres- 
ent, in reducing costs of meat 
and milk production and in soil 
building. Scientific research will 
be more generally utilized in 
cropping; breeding and feeding 
of livestock. 


F. A. WIGGINS, Director, Canada 

Packers Ltd., Toronto, 

I consider average age of 
farmers little over 50 years. As 
returns for farm products im- 
prove, more young men no doubt 
will be attracted to farming. The 
tendency is toward greater 
mechanization and larger farms 
which will be operated more 
economically. The trend will be 
toward specialized farming, with 
more highly trained operators 
and they will be successful. 


T. P. GEGGIE 
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INCOME TAX 
‘10% .Dividend Credit 


I am receiving a $600 gov- 
ernment annuity; but I am 
allowed only $437 exemption 
for income tax purposes. The 
balance is considered taxable 
income, because it is invest- 
ment income. In that case 
could I claim the 10% allow- 
ance as on other investments 
in Canada? 


The reason the exemption al- 
lowed is only $437 is because the 
remaining $163 is computed to 
be the interest portion of the 
annuity, we believe. Although 
this is considered investment in- 
come, the taxpayer is not 
entitled to the 10% deduction for 
tax purposes. The 10% deduction 
is allowed only on dividends re- 
ceived from taxable corporations. 


INVESTMENTS 
Angelus Pete 


Could you give me some in- 
formation about Angelus Pe- 
troleums’ current operations 
and especially the advisability 
of the common stock as an in- 
vestment? 


Angelus Petroleums has so far 
not been successful in its. search 
for crude oil but has, however, 
made a gas discovery in its initial 
drilling operations. The company 
has planned to drill further wells 
but so far this program has been 
held in abeyance, possibly be- 
cause it has been found difficult 
to raise the necessary finances, 


At present the market for gas 
in Alberta is limited—there is a 
far greater supply of gas than 
can be utilized locally—and de- 
velopment of the company’s hold- 
ings may have to wait comple- 
tion of a pipe line from Alberta 
to other available markets. 


At the present juncture, shares 
of Angelus Petroleums would ap- 
pear to be “highly speculative.” 
No doubt there are capital ap- 
preciation possibilities but the 
issue would appear to be a 
“long shot” at the present time 
and unless you can afford to lose 
$500 without feeling it, you should 
consider such a commitment very 
seriously. 


Aluminium Ltd. 


Please give me some infor- 
mation on the operations of 
Aluminium Ltd. 


Aluminium Ltd. operates as a 
holding company, owning-all the 
outstanding common stock of 
Aluminum Co. of Canada and a 
majority or important interest in 
over 20 companies engaged in 
the mining of bauxite (ore of 
aluminum); the production, fab- 
rication and sale of aluminum; 
and the production and sales of 
hydro-electric power. Operations 
are conducted in 23 countries and 
sales activities in more than 80 
countries. 


Operations of the company this 
year have been at a high level. 
Its subsidiary, Alcan, has been 
operating at capacity on the basis 
of the hydro-electric power now 
available. Not only has civilian 
demand for aluminum been 


| Strong, but higher defense ex- 


penditures are increasing the 
demands being made on the sup- 
ply of aluminum in Canada and 
in the United States. Increasing 
use is being made of aluminum 
in the sterling areas as well. 

The high level of business this 
year is reflected in the financial 
statement issued by the company 
covering the first six months of 
1950. Sales totaled $104,494,119 
compared with $100,052,683 for 
the six months ended June 30, 
1949. Net profit jumped to $15,- 
230,579 compared with $12,908,301 
a year ago. Earnings per common 
share were $4.09 against $3.47. 


Two price increases this sum- 


| mer totaling 2c a lb. have brought 


the price of aluminum ingot in 
the United States to 18c lb. and 
are expected to have a favorable 
effect on earnings in the last half 
of this year. 

Expansion of its hydro-electric 
power capacity in Quebec begun 
recently will permit an expan- 
sion of its primary aluminum out- 
put. A possible contract with the 
United States Government fcr 


‘| sale of 440 million pounds of 


aluminum ingot over a three year 
period was reported under negoti- 
ation, with the value placed at 
roughly $75 millions. The big 
controversy in the United States 
at the moment is whether that 
country should build up its dom- 
estic primary aluminum capacity 
or depend on Canada and its 
abundant hydro-electric power re- 
sources for the portion of its 
aluminum requirements not pro- 
vided by ,its own smelters, No 
action was taken by the U. S. 
Government to take advantage 
of the company ’s offer to supply 


Canada Foils 


May Canada Foils, Ltd. com- 

‘ mon be considered a growth 

prospect? How has the com- 
pany done? 


Canada Foils Ltd. manufactures 
tin, composition and aluminum 
foils, and is a multi-color printer 
of foil, glassine and Cellophane. 
It is the oldest and largest foil 
converting plant in Canada and 
specializes in the packaging 
field. 

It would seem reasonable to 
assume that this company would 
show moderate and steady 
growth. For one reason as the 
population of Canada grows the 
sales of items using the company’s 
product will grow. 

In addition to its own business, 
the company owns 20,000 of. the 
outstanding 50,500 common shares 
of Modern Containers Ltd. This 
company is engaged in the manu- 
facture of collapsible tube con- 
tainers for tooth paste, shaving 
cream, etc. 


The net profit of Canada Foils 
for 1949 was $201,420—down 
gy from the 1948 net of $251,- 
463. 


During 1949 its total sales de- 
clined 8% from preceding year. 
In 1948 its export sales were 
quite substantial and amounted 
to 13% of total sales. In 1949 
export sales were minor, due to 
the dollar shortage in the coun- 
tries to which it had previously 
sent its products, President F. W. 
Young stated in the last annual 
report. Domestic sales in 1949 
were 6% above 1948. 

Both sales and earnings to date 
in 1950 are ahead of the compar- 
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During 1949 the company leased 
an adjoining building which in- 
creased its manufacturing floor 
space by about 44%. Previous to 
occupying this additional building 
the manufacturing division was 
hampered by lack of space which 
brought about unavoidable in- 
efficiencies, Mr. Young said. After 
it was acquired the company has 
rearranged its machinery and it 
was convinced that that would 
reduce its manufacturing cost by 
permitting a more even flow of 
material to the plant, he said in 
the annual report. 


Just recently the company pur- | 


chased 16 acres of land in the 
Toronto area on which it is 


planned to build a $2 million | 


r 1949, The, Finan. 


The f wever, that it has 
purch a “lahd which will 
give it room to build a bigger 
plant, would indicate that the 
company itself is optimistic over 
its chances of future growth. 
Canada Foils Class “A” is cur- 
rently quoted about $11 bid to 
$12 asked. It is entitled to fixed 
cumulative preferential dividends 
of 60c a share a year in priority 
to the common or any other 
shares ranking junior in the Class 
“A” stock. Whenever in any fiscal 
year net profits (as defined) ex- 
ceed $120,000 (plus dividends for 
such year on any shares senior 
to the Class “A” shares) the dir- 
ectors shall declare and the 
company shall pay to the holders 
of the Class “A” shares on May 


15 in the next succeeding year a 


plant and head office. No definite | participating dividend equal to 


decision has been made by the|25% of each full $4,000 of the “A” share was declared payable 
company as yet as to proceeding} amount of such excess, A partici-| May 15, 1950. 
immediately on building program.!| pating dividend of 20c a Class} The common shares are quoted 
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about $6.75 bid to $7 asked. The 
present annual dividend rate on 
the common is 40c¢ a share. 


A young man’s wisest investment, one that 
protects his family at the same time—a 
participating policy with... 


U.8. 


BUILDING A COUNTRY-BY ’PHONE 


Industrial development comes easier, faster today 
because of the telephone. Negotiations are completed, 
orders placed, deliveries checked...all by the long 


distance telephone circuit. 


Today's oil development in Alberta, for instance, has 
been speeded by the telephone. To help do this job and . 
to supply the mounting demands of individual house- 
holders, Alberta, Government Telephones put, an addi- 
tional 10,297 telephone sets into operation last year. 


At the same time investment in its plant was increased 
by more than $4,000,000. During this same period it 
worked in smooth co-operation with other units of the 


TRANS-CANADA TELEPHONE SYSTEM to complete 


tind as lee Cas 


more than 5,600,000 vital long distance calls. 


Alberta Government Telephones’ 48,000 miles of long 
distance facilities serve not only the people of Alberta, 
but also, through the TRANS-CANADA SYSTEM, people 
in any part of the continent, 
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Dec. 1 
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Dec. 15 
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Feb. 
Jan, 
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Jan. 
Apr. 
Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 15 
Nov, 15 
Dec. 1 
Dec. 15 
Jan, 2 
Jan, 2 
Feb. 1 
Dec. 1 
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Dec. 1 
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Nov. 15 
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Nov. 8 
Nov. 20 
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Oct. 31 
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Nov. 17 
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Dec. 
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Dec. 1 
Jan. 2 
Dec. 1 
Jan, 2 
Nov, 22 
Nov. 22 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 1 
Jan, 2 
Nov. 2 
Jan, 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Jan, 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
- Jan. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Jan, 


ce 
eo) 


30 Nov, 15 


Deen35 
Dec. 15 
Dee. :15 
Jan. 15 
Dec. 1 
Jan. °1 
Dec. 20 
Dec. 8 
Dec, 1 
Nov. 15 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 1. 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 1 


Nov. 1 
Dec. 1 
Nov. 15 
Jan, 2 
Dec. 15 
Jan. 2 
Dec. 18 
Jan, 2 
Jan. 2 
Feb. 1 


Dec. 1 


Nov. 15 
Nov. 30 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 30 
Oct. 31 
Oct. 31 
Nov, 15 
Nov, 15 
Nov. 30 
Oct. 12 
Nov. 14 
Nov. 15 
Dec. 15 
Nov. 10 
Oct. 14 
Dec. 29 
Nov. 20 


Nov. 


Oct. 3 
Nov 
Nov. 17 
Jan. 2 
Dec. 1 
Oct. 14 
Nov. 15 
Oct. 31 
~ 15 
y. 15 
7.15 


Coup. 75-xc-30 


Dec. 30 
Dec. 1 
Dec, 1 


Nov. 14 
Nov. 17 
Nov. 17 


Dec. 1 
Coup. 73-Nov. 30 


an, 

Dec. 

Dec. 1 
Jan. 2 
Nov. 15 
Dec. 28 
Jan. 2 


3% 


RFE: 


Sle 
B Bees: 
R whine Bet Boe 


ret BB 
Trg RRR! 


cd 


Z sreyattitF 
- ighegha-oahaheethadachad 


Nov. 13 
Nov. 17 


Nov. 30 
Nov. 10 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 1 
 s 
.10 


- 3 
31 


World stock markets tumbled 
sharply on Monday as greater 
threat of war was seen in Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur’s omin- 
ous week-end statement of Chi- 
nese Communist intervention in 
Korea. Prices were under heavy 
selling pressure from the opening 
bell and the New York Dow- 
Jones industrial average fell off 
almost five full points under a 
turnover of close to 3 million 


opened up very strong following 
election and brightening war pic- 
ture, 


Canadian industrials tumbled 
even more sharply, Toronto 
group being off over eight points 
on the day, Montreal seven. As 
a result of this second crack in 
as many weeks, industrial stock 
groups were knocked down to 
late September levels. All the 
smart October gains, the flood of 
excellent third quarter reports 


Nov. 7, 1950 
% Due Bid 
Victory Loans: 


%o 


Ask Due 


Mar. 1954 ... 1023)Alberta: 
Nov. 1956 ... 
May 1957 ... 
Jan. 1950... 
June 1960 ... 
Feb. 1962 ... 
Oct: 1963 ... 
Sept. 1966 ... 


1013 
102% 
1014 
1013 
1012 
1013 
1012 
1013 


102 
102 
102 


4} Jan. 
3 Dec. 1960 


Cote oto WW OKO 


Dom. of Can. Bonds: 5 Sept. 1959 . 


3 June 1958 ... 1018 
34 Feb. 1951 ... 1013 
i June 1966 ... 1023 
3. Perpetual .. #101} 
23 June 1968 ... 7994 
3i Feb. 1952 ser. 
Cc 102 


103i] 3 Oct. 


1024 
1004] Manitoba: 


1023] 5 Dec. 1959 


Can. Nat. W. Ind, 8.5S.: 
5 Mar. 1955 .. #1133 
Grand Trunk Pacifie Rly: 


3 Jan. 1962 .. #1063 
4 Jan, 1962 ,. w116} 118}] 22 June 1966 . 


3 Oct. 


HH 
Te 


34 May 1957 ... 
33 Sept. 1965 ... 


Dom. Guaranteed Bonds 
Can, Nat. Railways: 


3 Jan. 1959 ... 1003 
43 Feb. 1956 .. #1133 
44 July 1957 .. 4116 
5 Feb. 1954 ... 1073 
43 June 1955 .. #1138 1158 
23 Jan. 1967 ... 99 993 
2% Sept. 1969 ... 992 100} 
3 Jan. 1966 ... 1014 102) 

tCallable on or after fast: 15, 1966, 
ePayable Can., N. Y. or £. 


Nova Scotia: 
1013 
1153 
118 
108 


41 Nov. 1960 


22 Sept. 1966 . 


shares. But New York markets| 


Provincial Goyt. Bonds 


102%} 22 Dec, 1953/57. 1003 
1013 


102 [British Columbia: 


1969 .. 
5 Sept. 1953 ... 1068 


1023} 3 June 1964 ... 


102 B. C. Power Comm.: 
1967 w+. 


4 Dec. 1957 .. 41113 
53 July 1958 ... 1154 
1965 .. 
1153] 44 Dec. 1956 .. 


New Brunswick: 
1083] 43 Apr. 1961 .,. #1122 


34 June 1956 ... 102 


5 Mar. 1960 .. 
3. June 1956/58. 100 


95 
34 June 1963/65. 101 


* Market’ Comment 


What stocks and bonds are doing 
and what prominent observers say 


and attractive dividend. extras 
have gone for nought. On Tuesday 
with U. S. markets closed for the 
Congressional election, Canadian 
markets staged a modest hesitant 
recovery on the strength of some- 
what easing tension over the war 
picture, picked up sharply on 
Wednesday. 

But more and more traders, 
discouraged over the market’s 
extreme vulnerability to recur- 
rent war scares, are taking to 
the sidelines. 

s - 


H, R. McCUAIG: McCuaig Bros. 

& Co. (Montreal) 

The effect of specific news on 
stocks is often an indication of 
the underlying condition of the 
market. 

Recent good corporate news 
has been providing a decreasing 
stimulus to the securities con- 
cerned in a number of cases, e.g., 
the Massey dividend, rise in 


Government Bonds 


(Supplied by Investment Dealers’ Assoc. of Canada) 


Bid Ask Due Bid Ask 


% 
Ontario; 
2? Nov. 
34 May 
4 June 
43 Jan, 
22 July 


1965/69. 96 
1952/55. 1012 
1962 ., #116 
1962 .. 41203 
1967/76. 94} 
3 Nov. 1963/65. 100} 
5 May 1959 .. #1203 
Ont. Hydro Commission: 


4 Aug. 1957 .. #1113 
22 Oct. 1965/68. 96 

3 Dec, 1963/65, 992 
3 Nov. 1967/69. 99) 
Prince Edward Island: 
3i Dec, 1961 ... 1002 
Quebec: 
33 Mar. 
32 Feb. 
4i Aug. 


97} 
1012 


41274 1293 
107% 
1014 
1002 


1234 


994 
982 
- 1213 


973 = 982 


1s 1954/59. 


1952/55. 
1958 ..0 
44 Jan. 1963 ... 113) 
3 Sept. 1962/64. 100 
Quebec Hydro Commission: 


3 Feb. 1969/73. 99 1003 
3 Dec. 1958/60. 1004 1014 


Saskatchewan: 

4 Nov. 1955/60. 102) 
5 Aug. 1958 ... 109 
4i Mar, 1960 

54 Oct. 1952 

6 Mar, 1952 

5 Dec. 1959 

3 Mar. 1963 ... 

3i Nov, 1960/62. 

32 Oct. 1962/65. 1023 


1023 
1013 
1072 


.. 1213 


- 99 
#1133 


893 
99 
983 


1043 


+. 41174 
41214 


97 
102i 


¢Payable Can. or N.Y. 


Significant Investors’ Index Numbers 


Textiles Food 


Mach, Pulp 
and and Mille 
No. of 
Securities 10 


*1935 te date: 


High ..... 247.7 287.9 149.7 123.7 
LOW .ee.. 69.7 51.6 61.2 


Monthly Ly ge 
286.1 


Jan, 
Feb. 329.9 291.7 
Mar. 241.5 304.9 
Apr, 250.4 326.2 
May 270.1 352.8 
June 280.1 361.4 
July 277.2 330.4 
328.5 374.5 


eee 
Sept. .-... 349.8 397.8 
“1950: 


e! 


78.4 


eeeece 


SIRBSARSSS 
oOuveowunagar-3 
ESSRESSSS 
POW ODOWWWOD 


bs 


Weekly Figures: 
Oct. 5 .. 350.9 420.6 
Oct, 12 .. 360.6 438.5 
Oct. 19 .. 365.9 444.0 
Oct. 26 ., 354.7 425.3 
Nov. 2... 356.7 430.7 


106.4 
108.8 
108.4 
102.3 
103.9 


geese 
& bs ia obs 


an 

cloth- allied Bever- Bldg. trac- 

equip, paper ing Oils ing prod. 
10 4 5 10 


221.9 138.5 447.0 168.5 1 


122.9 
124.2 
122.8 
121.2 


Power 


and and 


Total 
utili- Total 
— S Banks ties c0’s 


16-106 


ages 


15 10 


149, 


0 126.1 
65.2 


79.5 61.1 


79.3 66.7 


123.7 
123.2 
119.1 
120.6 
122.3 


351.0 
355.8 
371.7 
394,5 
383.5 
381.6 
354.6 
384.6 
403.1 


169.1 
169.7 
168.9 
174.8 


124.3 
125.2 
126.8 
1322 
131.2 
134.6 
127.4 
133.6 
138.2 


119.0 
118.3 
118.7 
125.9 
128.7 
130.9 
124.3 
135.7 
141.5 


145.3 
145.7 
148.4 


407.3 
428.5 
448.1 
428.0 
428.7 


151.2 
152.9 
155.5 
154.1 
154.7 


138.9 
138.4 
140.1 
137.1 
137.1 


143.8 
146.2 
148.4 
143.2 
143.9 


129.3 
128.1 
129.8 


*High and low for year from 1935 to date inclusive are based on weekly figu 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ioe 


Toronto Stock Exchange Index 
20 15 


0 
Indust. Golds B.M. 


eeees 273.59 76.73 149.57 
eeese 281.82 80.43 155.56 
eoooe 282.26 80.74 155.58 
Nov. eoose 281.56 81.44 154.35 
Nov. ecose 278.35 80.84 152.28 
Oct. 31 277.34 81.41 151.95 
Month ago .. 273.10 81.38 147.70 
Year ago ... 199.50 110.66 114.46 
1950 High .., 283.97 105.15 155.58 
1950 Low ... 203.27 69.58 104.35 


Nov. 
Nov. 


6 
+ 
Nov. 3 
2 
1 


58.45 


Montreal Stock Exchange Averages 

10 20 30 10 15 

Util. Ind. Com. Pprs. Golds 
81.5 174.7 143.6 57.00 
82.7 148.6 59.47 
82.7 148.2 59.40 
ese 83.1 147.7 59,33 
Nov. . 82.9 


ee 146.9 59.53 
Oct. 2... B24 146.9 60.01 
Month ago 82.6 146.3 59.46 
Year ago . 75.5 114.5 72.56 
1950 High . 86.4 


150.8 68.87 
1950 Low . 74.5 117.2 50.97 


Nov. 
Nov. eee 
Nov. ee 
Nov. 


138.0 


Dow-Jones Closing Stock Averages 


20 
Rails 


64.48 
66.22 
66.67 
66.84 
66.51 


Unlisted Stocks 


15 65 
Util. Stocks 
39.71 
40:38 
40.44 
40.35 
40.13 


30 
Indust. 


coves 222.52 
eevee 227.42 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


30 
Indust. 


og! ee | 
Month ago .. 230.02 
Year ago .... 190.89 
1950 High ... 231.81 
1950 Low ... 196.81 


20 
Rails 


66.28 
68.83 
49.24 
70.76 
51.24 


15 
Util. 


40.02 
40.62 
39.16 
44.26 
37.40 


65 
Stocks 


80.87 
82.94 
68.08 
83.81 
70.34 


(Compiled from quotations by Intercity Securities Ltd., 
Toronto, and Kippen & Co., Montreal.) 


Nev. 6, 1950 


Bid 


60.00 .... 
41.00 Sees 
10.75 11.75 
5.50 eee 
95.00 


Ask 
Allens London Theatre pf. 
Allens Toronto units 
Anglo Can. Telephone A .. 
Ash Temple Co. Ltd. . 
Beach Foundry pfd. = 
Beauharnois L, H. & Pwr... 26.00 26.50 
Brand & Millen A .32 .39 
Brinton Peterboro Carpet . ° . eee 
British Amer. Assur. ..... 
British Mtge. & Trust ..... 
B. C. Sugar 
B. C. Telephone 43% pfd. 
Brockville Trust $50 par .. 
Canada Tea pfd. 
Candn, Fire Insur. $10 par 
Candn. Motor Lamp 
Can. Superior Oils 
Can. West Nat. Gas com. . 
Do. pid. 
Can, Wire Cloth com; 
Cariton Club 
Chase A. W. units ... 
Colonial Realty com. .. 
Colonial Steamships com. . 
Commercial Finance com, . 
Commercial Life 10° pd. . 
Continental Life 20° pd. 
Cooksville A ..... di ixcéis e 


3 
wo: 88: 88: - 
et $3: Ss: : 


POSwowrm: SN ors 


82ers 
S3Sssessss: 
33 38: 


ry 
be ww ee 
25o-a5 


Do. B 
Copeland Flour Mills units 
Crown Life Ins. 80% pd 
Cuban Can. Sugar com: ... 
Debent. & Securities pfd. . 
Detroit Internat. Bridge .. 
Dover Feen Lid. ..00 


~ 
Vocelcs. ¥e. 


pfd. ° 
Excelsior Life ins. 20% . 
For Power Sec. pfd. 
Galt Brass com. ........ oe 
.Goderich Elev. & Trans. .. 
Guar. Co. of N. Amer, .... bee's 
Hart Battery com. ......+. 10.00 
Homewood Sanitarium .... wees 


Dividends Declared (con’d) 


Geo. Weston pid. .. 1.12) Not. 1: 
Winnipeg Elec. .... .75 Nov. 
G. H. Wood pfd. ... yf 374 Nov. 
Woods Mfg. eeereee Nov. 
Wright-Harg. ...... 04 Nov. 
Yukon Cons, .. 06 Dec. Oct. 

+American funds. *Initial. tExtra. 

2On artears. aSwck div.—2 shs. for 
each ore held. 

$3 fully paid 5% pfd. shs. for each 5 
com. or ord. held, 


a 
Sa: RRoesonana: S 


skssssssssansssssseus 
g35: s8cszese3: 8 


= Be 
ss 


Commodities 


Pre- 
Latest vious 
week week 


Cattle ...... eee $27.25 $26.95 
so 29.10 29.10 
20 244 
0570 = .0570 
4942 1 
35 34 


Same 
week 
last yr. 
$19.86 
29.10 
73; 


Coffee, Ib. ...-. 44 
Weekly Indices 

U. 8. Labor ....... 169.4 168.9 

Dow Jones ........ 186.16 184.97 

WIMOES icecicnccs 2770 176.2 


Ask 

Hudson Bay ord. 12.75 
Indust. Mtge. a $50 par a 
Ingram & Bell pfd 
Lambton Golf 
Lambton Loan $50 p. 
Laprairie com, 

Do. pfd. 
McCarthy Milling i 
Medical Arts Bldg. . 
Moirs Ltd. 6% pfd. 
Monarch Life 40% pd. 

Do. 20% pd. 
Morrow Screw com, 
Mountainview Apts, pfd. 
Nat. Drug & Chem. com. n. 

Do. pfd. 
Nat. Life Assoc. 25 “pd. 
N. B. Telephone 
North Amer. Elev. ist pfd. . 
Northern Tel. com, 
Ont. & Que. Ry. 5% cap stk 
Paramount Oshawa pfd. ... 
Park Lawn Cemetery ...... 
Peiler Brewing com. .... 
Peller Brewing pfd. ..... oe 
Prov. Bank of Canada ..., 
Prudential Trust 
Ritchie Cut Stone pfd. 
Rosedale Golf 
St. Andrews Est. units .., 
Sawyer Massey com. ...... 
Seiberling Rubber com. ... 
Sincennes McNaught. Tugs 
Sherbrooke Trust .... tte 
Sovereign Life 25% <-#e 
a yr Fuel on ° 


Da. co 5 
Sun Lile | Assce. 
United Co-op’s Ont. pid. . ee 
United Steel A pfd. 
Victoria Trust & Svgs. ove 
Waterloo Manufac. com, ., 
Western Assur. pfd. ....0 
Western Grain com. .....0. 
York Downs Golf Nft. ..... 
Do. Free Trans, ......006 


fey) 


Sshsseses: Sassessskessse: 


88288: 8383: 2: : : 


w! wiSsroa, mm Sem! he 


33: 38883: S33 


= 
° 
a 


oe, 
whast: 


Municipal Bonds 
Nev, 7, 1950 

Coup. Matur. Bid Ask 

% .. s 


Victoria .., 3% 68 99 101% 
Vancouver 3% } 102 
Calgary ... 3% 99 101 
Edmonton . 3% 

Reg:na .... 3 

Moose Jaw 3-3% 

Winnipeg . 3 

Ottawa .... 3% 

Toronto ... 3 

Hamilton .. 3 


$2 20 2050 mmm NERONS Gs 9 1905 19H OO 
seSGbaRaRESSSEEEE"S 


Company -Meetings 
Date — Company Place 


Nov. 13—Consumers’ Gas ....++.. Toronto 
Nov. 14—Pandora Cad. G. ....... Toronto 
Nov. H Hayes Stee G. eeer tenn Toront 


sae stkan ane aes ; 
‘Toronto 


weseeetecee 


cspebedes 


= ville, Ont 

v =. 
Dec. 12—Can. Bk. of Comm. .... Toronto 
Dec, 13—Dom. Bank voseceovecces Toronte, 


| Dom. Square 4% 


prices of lead, newsprint, etc. 
Now,. following the extensive rise 
since July, more disturbing inter- 
national news (Monday, Nov. 6) 
touched off a sharp sell-off on 
increasing volume. 

On the domestic front, the 
threat of inflation, while virtu- 
ally certain in the long run, is by 
no means so in the immediate 
future, although this is contrary 
to rather widespread opinion on 
the subject. ; 

Even before the new war crisis 
loomed up, there appeared to be 
considerable near term risks in 
the situation—at any rate enough 
to suggest that the medium term 
trader take in some sail. If now, 
a deepening war scare or combi- 
nation of factors brings about a 
further setback, I believe the op- 
portunity should be used to buy 
stocks. A useful approach to the 
problem of timing is the employ- 
ment of a three-stage buying 
policy at predetermined levels in 
the Dow averages. 

Looking further ahead, it is 
difficult to see how the stocks of 
sound companies can fail to re- 
flect the satisfactory level of 
general business which appears 
to be underwritten by rearma- 
ment spending, quite apart from 
the outlook for long term depre- 
cation in the dollar’s purchasing 
power. 

* * * 
V. S. CASTLEDINE: V. S. Cas- 
tledine & Co. (Ottawa) 


The expected market correc- 
tion that so many of us have been 
looking for, is under way. Specu- 
lators and_ short-term traders 
who ‘have lightened their posi- 
tions should be prepared to buy 
on further weakness. 

The real investors will get 
whipsawed more often than not 
if they try getting in and out of 
the market. The investor with 
cash should keep his eye on the 
long term trend and keep his 
funds invested. 

While there is some slight evi- 
dence that yields on high-grade 
bonds may have started a grad- 
ual upward movement, the in- 
vestor must still look to that por- 
tion of his portfolio invested in 
common stocks to give him the 
additional revenue that will in- 
crease his over-all return and 
help him meet the rapidly rising 
cost of living. 

Well selected common stocks 
in our sound Canadian compan- 
ies ma¥ well be purchased at this 
time, Investments if made now 
will receive the regular year end 
dividends plus the many extra 
dividends that have been and 


Corporation Bonds 


(Supplied by Investment Dealers’ 
Pr xesociation of ‘Canada) 


, Nov. 7, 1950 
Public Utility 


Int. Prev 
Issues: © — Due Bid Ask. Week 
aAlg. Cen. H.B.R. 5 


ae? 
Bell Telephone .3 ‘77 8) 1 
B. C. Electric .. 3 "67 96 983 96) 
le coecscevce "75 97 993 973 
coe, 38 CB (1003 
Calgary Pwr. es "2 984 101 983 
Can. West Nat. 
GOS. idcsiscss 
East Kootenay . 
tGatineau Pwr. D 
Gt. Lakes Pwr. . 43 
Int. Prov. — 
Line 


3a 
33 
32 92 
34 1003 


248 


Maclaren-Quebec 

Power 3 
Mtl. Trams. B . 5 
Nat. Lt. & Pwr. 4} 
North. Que, ” 43 
Power Corp. ... 34 
Quebec Pow er. 3 
St. Maurice Pr. y 
Shaw, W. & Pr. 3 : 


994 
99 


98 
983 


102 
= 


1011 


Do. 
Un. Fuel Invest. 4 
United Secs. ... 3 
Wpsg. Electric .. 32 
Industrial Issues: 
Abitibi Pr. P. .. 34 
Acadia-Atlantic 


1014 


102 

Aluminum Co. . 33 101} 
Anglo Can, Oil 4 
Bathurst P. & P, 33 
B. C, For. Prod, 4 
B. C. Pulp & P. 33 
Bowater's Nfld. 

fh ae 33 
oo Pulp 

& Paper 
*Brown Company 5 
Burns & Co. ... 4 
Calvan Petroleums 

Ltd. 5 
Can. 

Do. 
Can. 
Can, 
Can, 
Can, 
Can. 
Can. 
C.P.R. 


Steamship 3 


Bread .... 

Brew. ...2 4 
Canners .. 32 
Celanese .. 3 
Oil ey 


tiskanbie Cell. - 
Consol. Paper . 33 
Dom. Textile ... 34 
Dom. Woolens . 5 
Dryden Paper . 4 
E. B. Eddy 

English Elec. 
Federal Grain . 4 
Gen. Steel Wares 3} 
Gt. Lakes Pap. . 3) 
Gt. Plains Dev. . 1-465 


Imp. Tobacco .. 3° °70 
Imperial Oil ... 3 ‘69 
Indust. Accept. . : "69 
Lake St. J. P. , "61 
Laurentian Silk a "67 
nee (H.R.) 

Ex. "65 


"63 
71 
"63 
66 
"63 
"66 
"66 


4 

Simpsons Ltd. 33 
Steel Co. of Can, 22 
Tor. Elevators .. 3) 
Traders Fin. ... 
United Corp. .. 4 
United Steel ... 

¢ 

0 
York Knit. Mill 33 94 
*Payable in Canada, U. S. or U. 
+Payable in Canada only. 
4Payable in Canada or u. K. 


Supplementary Bond 


Quotations 
Furnished by a Dealers’ 


Month-end Closing Prices : 
October 31, 1950 
Bid Ask. 


Adelaide Peter 4°%.,. 67 & com. es 
Adelaide Sheppard 5-7%, 1948 
Alex. Bldg. 6%, 1962 & com 
Ancroft Place 4%, 1956 oe com. 
Baitour Bldg. 3-6%, 1 
Bav Adelaide 42%, "68 
Bay Cumb. 312%, 1958 x oan 
Bay St. Albans 4%, 1953 ...... 
— St. George 4%, 1967 & 


eRe ee eee wewe 


Clarendon Apis. 19%, i606’... 
Clarendon %, 
Dom agvare 4 idop 


2S 


ff 
ee 
e* 
eeeee ee 
emt 
ee 

ee 


agenns 


Bus Park 442°, 
Ra. 


_ _ 
Sesdeees 


~ 
ne 


Reas3 agestse 


= 


et foe 


Weekly Range.Metitréal! Stocks 


__Trading Volume 


Millions of Shares 


Luiul tl 


1949 


will be declared before the month 
is over. ; 

The flood of generous divi- 
dends has only started. There 
are many more to come. Many 
of our Canadian companies will 


|continue to show tremendous ex- 


pansion in the years ahead and 
all important earnings will keep 
pace. Stocks of such companies 
are still greatly undervalued. A 
word of caution to investors is in 
order. Selection is very impor- 
tant! 

In retaining your present hold- 
ings or selecting new stocks 
watch out for the company that 
is unable to increase its earnings 
and dividends at least on a par 
with any further increase in the 
cost of living. Under our present 
economy certain industries and 
companies will be caught in a 
“squeeze play.” Increased cost 
of doing business may continue 
to rise and some companies may 
not be able to pass the increased 
costs on to the public in the form 
of a higher price for their prod- 
ucts or services they have for 


sale. 


s 


H. T. BURGESS: Charles Bur- 
gess & Co. (Toronto) 


In spite of favorable year-end 
dividend news and a_ general 
high level of business activity, 
the market is still vulnerable to | 
international developments. It | 
seems generally accepted that | 
there is a very definite likelihood 
of serious international develop- 


Unlisted Mines, Oils 


(By the Broker-Dealer Assoc. of ne 

Approximate quotations, 4 p.m., Nov 
subject to confirmation and change. ‘an | 
asterisk ‘(*) indicates an increase in price, 
a dagger (+) a decrease in price, 


Bid = Bid Ask 
Abenakis 2) Mary Ann 78) 
Advance 33 Mat Con 20 
Alexander 4} Mate Yel 6 
Ama Kir 43 McCuaig +t 
Angus _ McManus 4 
Anna’que 75 Metalore 77 
Arctic 33 Miles RL 4 
Argonaut Mundus 735 
Ava Mink 2 
Barber N Mistassini 4 
Beacon Mohawk P 2 
Beaulieu Murmac 4h 
Beauriv Nat New 12 
Bi Ore Newcor 1 
Biroco New Aug 7} 
Blondor New Mal 3 
B McDade Nickel L 3 
Nickel O 200 
No Acme 90 


Bour C 
Bouzanne 
Braminco Norbeau 7100 
Bright RL Norbec 7 
Burley Po Norcourt 23 
Camlaren Norford 14 
Camray Normar 2) 
Captain +4 Novele P 1 
Obalski O 3 
do °45 13 


Cassidy 1} 
Cent Man 733 

1} Oklend 76 
Olivet 2 


Cock 

Columbier +34 

Con Chib 10 Opemiska +27 
Orofino +35 

Ortona 4 


Con Cop 8h 
Conegho 17 

3 Pascalis {12 
Payne 


Craibbe 
Croydon 

Pelangio 
Phelps 


Cuyuni N n5 
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Richgroup 6 
Roy Silver 23 
Russet 3 
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ments in several sections of the 
world with little warning. Those 
purchasing securities for invest- 
ment must be prepared for mar- 
ket unsettlement in the event of 
such disturbing news. The im- 
proved position of the Canadian 
economy generally and of num- 
erous Canadian companies in 
particular, justifies the purchase 
of sound Canadian securities on 
sharp market declines. 


BARRON'S: The Trader (New 
York 


It cannot be too frequently 
emphasized that earning power, 
not dividend :payments, will. al- 
ways be the long-run determi- 
nant of stock values and, such 
temporary’ dividend disappoint- 
ments as Armco and. Atlantic | 
Coast Line afe invariably and 
ultimately. more than compen- 
sated, provided the favorable 
trend of earnings persists. 


To all intents and purposes, 
the business boom is still at its 
crest. It has yet to encounter the 
mild recession that a few econo- 
mists have predicted will flow 
from the new restrictions on 


* 


| building and installment credits. 
| Analysis of the character of the 


boom that followed in the wake 
of the Korean War discloses the 
need of the curbs on the use of 
credit for the purchase of con- 
sumer durable goods. 


Of tremendous importance to 
the outlook for continued indus- 
trial expansion and of equal sig- 
nificance to business profits is | 
the decision of the National Se- | 
curities Board, with the blessing | 
of President Truman, to adopt a| 
policy of using freely and liber- | 
ally the tax amortization speed- | 
up authorized in the 1950 tax 
law. The board intends to grant 
with an open hand the “certifi- 
cates of necessity” which would 
entitle business to write off in 
five years against taxes new 
plant facilities needed directly or 
indirectly for national defence or | 
for standby purposes. Termed | 
the “business expansion order,” 
the name speaks for itself. 


New Highs & Lows 


During the week ended Nov. 
4, 50 new highs were recorded 
among the general stocks on 
Canadian stock exchanges and 
eight new lows. In the mining 
group there were 22 new highs 
‘and eight new lows. In the west- 
ern oil group there were four new | 
highs and four new lows, 


GENERAL 
New Highs—1950 
Algoma Steel Gen. Products A 
Bank of Toronto Goodyear Tire 
Burlington Steel Gt.-West Life 
Burns & Co..B Hinde & Dauch 
Can. Bread B pfd. Intl. Bronze 
“Se Iron Do. pfd. 
pfd. Intl. Paints pref. 

ton Pere. Mige. Intl. Power 
Can. Safeway pfd. Langley’s pfd. 
Cdn. Breweries Maritime Tele. 
Cdn, Canners Mersey Paper 

Do, 2nd pfd. B Moore Corp. 
Cdn. Gen. Electric North. Can. Mtge. 
Cdn. Gen. Invest. People’s Cr. Secs, 


Cdn. Westinghouse Price Bros, pfd. 

Celtic Knitting Renold- A 
Rollan per 
Sanganb, 

Sarnia Bridge 


Cockshutt Plow 
Cons. Diversified 

Sov. Life 25°2 pfd, 
Sterling Trust 


Sec. pfd. 
Dom. Fabrics 2nd 
Tor, Elevators 


pfd, 
Dom. Stores 
Economic Invest. Union Gas 
Westminster Pa, B 
Windsor Hotel 


Fittings A 
Foreign Pwr. Secs, 

Do. pfd. Wool Combing 

New Lows—1950 

Amalg, Electric Natl. Brew. 
Can. Varnish 5% pf N.S.L. & Pwr. pref, 
Imp. Tobacco Standard Clay 
Inter. Nickel pref. Stanley Brock A 


MINING 
New Highs—1950 

Akaitcho B warr, Macdonald 
Amer. Nepheline Mackeno M. 
Barymin Man, & Eastern 
McGillivray Coal 

. Hugh’ Malartic 
N. Mosher L. Lac 
Silver Standard 
Steep Rock 
Un, 
Ventures 
Western Uranium 


New oe. 
Calder Bousquet 
— Red Lake Quebec Geclters 
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Chartered Life ‘Underwriters 


PENSIONS FAMILY INCOMES 


JOHN H. GOLDING, C.L.U. 


Re presenting 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE OF CANADA 
330 Bay St., TORONTO ADelaide 2316 


JOHN A. ROBARTS, C.L.U. 


The London Life Insurance Company 
25 King St. West — TORONTO — Wa. 1844 


JACK R. HUTCHISON, C.L.U. 


Estate and Business Insurance Analyst 


Sun Life of Canada 
60 VICTORIA ST. 
EL. 5141 


TORONTO 


ANDREW J. ELDER, C.L.U. 


THE LONDON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
25 King St. West — TORONTO — WaAverley 1844 


HOWARD J. CROFTS, C.L.U. 


Re presentin 2 


THE LONDON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
25 King St. West TORONTO WA, 1844 


MORT. L. LEVY, C.L.U. 


“Industrial Pensions and Estate Planning” 
THE IMPERIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
OFFICE: WA, 8365 TORONTO Res. MO. 9750 


SAMUEL LITWIN, C.L.U. 


Estate and Business Insurance Analyst 


Sun Life of Canada 


Sun Life Bujlding MONTREAL PL. 3131 


MAURICE E. THOMAS, C.L.U. 


Estate Analysis—Business Insurance 


THE LONDON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
700 Canada Cement Bidg. Plateay 6851 
MONTREAL 


DAVID A. DONALDSON, C.L.U. 


The London Life Insurance Company 
25 King St. West = TORONTO — Wa. 1844 


Ss 
Stanbury «Compan 


Limited 


SECURITIES 


HALIFAX 
DAR TMOL 


INVESTMENT 
{EAD OF FICHI 
Olen 


UE rH 


F. H. DEACON & CO. 


Business Established 1897 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


197 BAY ST.— TORONTO 1—ELGIN 3401 


DEACON FINDLEY COYNE 


LIMITED 
MEMBERS INVESTMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


197 BAY ST. — TORONTO 1—ELGIN 3401 


A BIT TOO MUCH 


It is hardly possible to gain from one or two ideal securities—SAFETY, 
INCOME & PROFITS; this is a bit too much to expect. Safety income and 
profits can best be obtained by careful selection and diversification. We 
have prepared a selected list of securities which could place some good 
investment opportunities before you; copy gladly sent on request 


KIPPEN & COMPANY INC. 


Investment Securities 
Established 1922 
Imperial Bank Building, MONTREAL—610 St. James St. W. 
Telephone LAncaster 5101 


J. E. GRASETT & CO. 


Members [be Toronto Stock Exchange 
244 BAY STREET, TORONTO 


BRANCH 
3030 DUNDAS ST. W. (opposite High Park Ave.) 


WA. 4781 


JU. 1167 


MOSS, LAWSON & CO. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exghange 


eee you have @ definite investment plan—or just hope 
for the best e@bovt your money and securities? We have 
helped a lot of folks to rationalize their financial objec- 


tives—maybe we can help you! The more you tell us the 
more we can assist in working ovt a programme that will ~ 


best ft your needs. i 


219 BAY ST. °¢ TORONTO | © ELGIN 9281 


G. LAWSON © WILLIAM J. KERR © DONALD M. M, ROSS @ R. B, G. CLARKE. 





RISK CAPITAL - 
OPPORTUNITIES 


World events continue to 
create a tremendous demand 
‘for base metals and these 
conditions will likely exist 
for years. 


Two of our sponsored com- 
panies have acquired acre- 
age in several promising 
base metal areas and pre- 
liminary development of 
these properties is presently 
under way. ‘ 


an ee 
We consider that the shares 
of these companies offer 


excellent Risk Capital op- 
portunities. 


WRITE OR PHONE 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


EXPORT 


CANADA’'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


Would you like to receive 
“MINES & OILS COMMENTARY” 
regularly? Fill in the coupon below, 
and it will reach you without charge 
or obligation. 


-|Non-Ferrous Metals Mart “Tight as Drum’ 


Gives Great Incentive For Larger Output 


PP SED PEP CEP AED ED ED GD GP APSE ND ND IS, 


KEENAN & COMPANY 
(4. 3. Keenan) 
43 Scott Street, Toronte 


Please place my nome on your list 
fo receive the regular edition of 
“MINES & OILS COMMENTARY”, 
and complete information on 
Antimony-Gold M. & S. Corp. itd. 


Se See Se se ES ome ca So nem oe ee mean) A GN co mm 


By GORDON M. GRANT 
This week provided another 
demonstration of the “lack of 
reason” in a downward spiralling 
stock market base metal 
issues were off as sharply as gold 
stocks although it was obvious 
that a deteriorating world situa- 
tion would likely mean a height- 
ening of demand for already 
short non-ferrous metals. 
Canadian prices for metals — 
17.75 cents for lead, 18.20 cents 
for zinc and 25.45 cents for cop- 
per — spell handsome profits for 
base metal producers with al- 
most no exceptions. There prob- 
ably never has been a time when 
profit potentialities of even 
“marginal” base metal occur- 
rences appeared so bright. 
Advices from New York this 
week suggest that a solid base 
exists for the present non- 
ferrous metals structure. When 
metal markets have been quiet, 
it has been because buyers -have 
been unable to find metal. That 
situation has caused grey market 
in metals at 100% mark-ups 
over regular quotations. How 
critical the metal supply situa- 
tion has become is demonstrated 
by plans in the U. S. to order a 
25% to 30% cutback in use of 
copper, aluminum and_ nickel, 
effective around the end of the 
year. 
While the U. S. has been 
finalizing its plans for cutting 
back of the use of aluminum, the 
U. S. National Security Re- 
sources Board reveals it has per- 
mitted an Aug. 31 offer of 440 
million lb. of Canadian aluminum 
for $75 millions to expire even 
though aluminum prices in the 
U. S. had risen in the interim. 
Aluminium Ltd., announces, how- 
ever, that lapse of the offer will 
not affect plans to increase alu- 
minum production and expand 
hydro-electric power resources. 
Demand for zinc in the U. S. is 
100% greater than before the 
Korean war — and consumer 
tempers are getting short over 
the supply situation. A leading 
official of the U. S. zinc produc- 
ing industry says that “more 
than a few” manufacturing firms 
will be severely affected by zinc 
shortage if the present tight 
supply situation continues. It is 
claimed that the U. S. stockpile 
authorities are taking 30% of 
current U. S. output of zinc, that 
only deferment of stockpiling for 
six months would ‘correct the 
situation. “But with the interna- 


be any lightening of the em- 
phasis on stockpiling. , 

Zine shortage has been just as 
acute in the U. K. recently as in 
the U. S. Supplies will probably 
be “rationed” almost everywhere 
on a quota basis. ; 

Why Lead Demand Up 

Market for lead has been 
strong since last week’s step-up 
by a cent a pound in the U. S. 
Military requirements do not ap- 
pear to have had an appreciable 
effect on the level of demand so | 
far. There has been a pressing 
demand for the metal from sev- 
eral quarters. Lead for battery | 
manufacture has been very tight. | 
Lead is not covered ‘by NPA 
inventory control. 

Copper is tight with distribu- 
tions of copper by sellers in the 
U. S. on a strict allocation basis. 
On the European. continent, 
France and Germany have been 
hard hit by dearth of copper 


| supplies. France, which had been 


Nubar Opens Ore 
In Prospect Shaft 


An exploration shaft on the 
main Meston property of Nubar 
Mines in the Macho River section, 
east of Bachelor Lake, Quebec, 
has reached a depth of 55 to 60 
ft., with ore values coming in 
starting at about 20 ft., The Fi- 
nancial Post is informed. Muck 
samples have run from 0.10 to 
0.55 oz. gold and material has 
been running 50% quartz, tour- 
maline and pyrite. 

An ore width of 18 ft. is evident 
in the present bottom of the shaft 
but full ore width is believed to 
be greater. 

In preliminary drilling, a 
length of 600 ft. was closely 
drilled and 200 ft. offered the 
possibility of marginal ore, an 
earlier report said. The manage- 
ment hopes that results secured 
recently indicate that better 
values than given by drilling will 
be found in further development. 

A total zone length of 4,000 ft. 


following a hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing policy has had to pay top 
prices recently to get badly- 
needed metal. The U. K. has 
been a little better off for im- 
mediate supplies but heavy 
premiums are being demanded 
by the government for forward 
copper, possibly anticipating still 
higher prices for the red metal. 

Undoubtedly there is a great 
incentive to the individual base 
metal producer to expand output 


to the maximum under existing 
metal prices. But many man- 
agements may prefer to treat 
available marginal ores conserv- 
ing better grade material to a 
later and possibly less profitable 
period. 

Labor situation is reasonably 
secure and the outlook for the 
average base metal mine is cer- 
tainly a lot brighter than a de- 
clining stock market suggested 
this week. 


Headway Gets Base Metal Find 


Plans Diamond Drill Program 


A large 23-claim property 
covering base metal discoveries 
with values in lead, zinc, gold 
and silver has been acquired by 
Headway Red Lake Gold Mines 
in the South Onaman River dis- 
trict, 45 miles northwest of Ger- 
aldton, Little Long Lac area. 
New financing has been comple- 
ted to supplement funds already 
on hand and a combined geo- 
physical and diamond drilling 
program is to get under way 
shortly to investigate ore struc- 
tures already established by 
surface exploration. 

Joseph McDonough, president 
of Madsen Red Lake, late last 
week accepted the presidency of 
the company. 

The new discoveries consist of 
a series of veins carrying com- 
mercial values and lying “en 
echelon” in a major zone extend- 
ing in a northeast-southwest di- 
rection. The main zone is of 
replacement character and is 
from a quarter to half a mile in 
width; values in lead and zinc 
have been found in extensions of 
the zone both northeast and 
southwest of the Headway hold- 
ings. 

$30 Value From Vein 


A 5 ft. 4 in. channel sample 
taken off a 12-ft. wide vein re- 
turned 0.02 oz. gold, 1.98 oz. 
silver, .87% lead and 7.21% zinc 
for a gross metal content of ap- 
proximately $30 a ton. At a lo- 
cation 30 ft. to the northeast on 
the same vein a channel over 2 
ft.. where the vein had an ex- 
posed width of more than 8 ft., 
returned 0.01 oz. gold, 4.15 oz. 
silver, 1.73% lead and 7.82% 
zine for a combined metal con- 
tent;of over $35 a ton. 
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returned the following values 
from a “general analysis,” .09 oz. 
gold, 3 oz. silver and slightly 
over 3% each in both lead and 
zinc. At a location 1,500 ft. to 
the northeast on the same vein, 
a 5%-ft. width ran 0.12 oz. gold, 
2.26 oz. silver 1.4% lead and 6.4% 
zine for a combined metal con- 
tent of about $28 a ton. 


Bulk of .the property was 
acquired by Headway through 
staking but five key claims along 
the main strike were acquired 
from the McDonough interests 
through a trade for 100,000 shares 
of treasury stock, two claims 
were purchased from Percy 
Hopkins. 

The big zone in which the 
values occur has been traced for 
a length of three miles. The area 
is only 20 miles from hydro- 
electric power, a winter road 
extends into the area and an all- 
weather road extends within 12 
miles. 


lies 
For U. S. Gas Line 


An application for a license to 
construct and operate a natural 
gas pipeline in the states of 
Washington and Oregon has been 
filed by Westcoast Transmission 
Co. with the United States Fed- 
eral Power Commission, President 
Frank M. McMahon states, 


The application was made by 
Westcoast Transmission Inc. 
which is the U. S. affiliate of 
Westcoast Transmission Co. 


Westcoast is sponsored by 
Pacific Petroleums, Sunray Oil 
Corp., and other members of the 
Pacific group. 


Westcoast App 
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Ae| STETSON & port of the man 


Homesurcs with the Stetson flair for style 
and craftsmanship add that finishing touch of 
stylish dignity to your appearance. 
Illustrated is a fine example of Stetson hat 
making skill; it’s the St. Regis in the 

new improved quality. 


ask for the 
St Kugis 


and other Stetson Homburgs 
from $8.50 up 


more people wear STETSON HATS than any other brand 


‘ 


— Completely Automatic Vontrol 


B®SToL's system of co-ordiria 
ated process control—pioneered 
by Bristol over 20 years ago—has 
been perfected through hundreds 
of successful installations, It is an 
engineered combination of auto; 
matic control instruments built in 
the form of a master control station: 
It controls, co-ordinates and inter; 
locks all the vital variables in the 
processing cycle so that each takes 
place precisely when it should and 
how it should. A Bristol Cycle 
Controller acts as the “mechanical 
brain”, co-ordinating all the other 
instruments, 
.'* Co-ordinated Control allows plant 


Above is a picture of a typi i 
picture of a typical processing to conform to the exact 


of these systems are in suc 
Bristol Co-ordinated Process 


cessful operation today. This 


THE RISK of disaster caused by faulty, dangerous 
power plant equipment and boilers, can be greatly 
lessened. We are doing it constantly on equipment of 
our clients .. . by means of a staff of experts trained 
to spot dangerous conditions before disaster occurs. 


it is to your advantage and fo our advantage to 
keep accidents from occurring to objects we insure. 
So our trained staff inspects the objects periodically, 
and it is also available to help the policyholder in 
time of emergency. Be fully insured—ask your broker 
or agent for details. 


EXPERIENCE 


The Boiler Inspectionand 


Insurance Co. of Canada 


e Bank of 


has been established and two] 


drills are currently being em- 
ployed to extend the west zone. 
After the present shaft reaches 
its objective’ of 125 ft., a drift is 
to be carried 1,800 ft. to’ the west 
zone and. work will be done to 
the east as well. 

Drilling is also planned on the 
Roy property, Chibougamau dis- 
trict, where 40,000 tons of ore 
containing 2% copper and 0.03 oz. 
gold has been found. 


THE SAFE ENCLOSURE 
FOR ALL MESSAGES 
‘ 4 UY, 


» 
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Control System—completely 
automatic control of plant 
processes according to the 
schedule known to produce 
the desired results. Hundreds 


modern technique of process 
control is being used by some 
of the most progressive and 
successful manufacturers in 
this country; 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


Instruments for Recording 
Indicating and Controlling 
TORONTO « MQNTREAL 


MALIPAX 


DUNLOP 


= A. R. Williams Machinery Co. Lt& 
«= Filer-Smith Machinery Co. Ltd. 
EDMONTON = Gorman’ 

VANCOUVER — F. W. 


in's Ltd. 
Richardson, Poot of McLean Drive 


plan which research and experience 
show produces optimum results. It 
times the operation of valves, pumps; 
blowers, dampers, switches, etc.; 
and controls at predetermined 
values such variables as temperature; 
pressure, liquid level, flow, humidity; 
speed, pH and vapor concentration; 


With costs up all along the 
line, processing efficiency is more 
important than ever in securing 
competitive advantage. Bristol’s Co 
ordinated Process Control System is 
the most modern, most effective way 
to meet the challenge of rising costs 
84% to secure new margins of profit 


$3 8 to open up new production 
horizons; 


No more racing your engine ...socking the. cor... or 
digging snow from under the wheels. 


The Dunlop “Extra Grip” Tire takes you out of even heavy 


snow or mud with an easy, sure-footed traction that saves weaz, 
92s, strain and effort. 


Winterize your car or truck now with Dunlop “Extra Grip” Tires, 
Their exclusive self-cleaning, double tread, designed for high traction, 
will also give you smooth riding performance, / 


Available in all populor cor ond truck sizes. 
N 
Specially designed for Canadian winter driving conditions 


SEE YOUR DUNLOP DEALER TODAY . 
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AE OSLER & CO 


MEMBERS THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
OSLER BUILDING, 11 Jordan St. (cor. Melinda) TORONTO 


AGORA es 
OY Liked 


FINE sheep and goat leathers .. 
fancy and embossed leathers, Shear- 
lings, dyed lamb and Mouton Fur. 


‘DONNELL/« MUDGE 
Ante 


NEW TORONTO 
DISTRIBUTOR- FRED'K WHITLEY & CO. MONTREADP 


MINDAMAR METALS 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


MINDUS CORPORATION 


LIMITED 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


SEIGNEUR SECURITIES LIMITED 
217 BAY STREET TORONTO 1 Phones: WA. 2361—WA. 6392 


G@. M. Thompson John Allen S. T. Douglass ‘ W. L. Adams 
J. G. D, Falconer 


There is Strength in 


<< 


WESTERN CANADIAN OIL 


. . and in Western Canadian Insurance 


Oil is becoming more and more important to 
Western Canada’s economy. 66 years ago The 
Portage Mutual commenced its operation. Since 
that time sound financing and a complete knowl- 
edge of Fire and Windstorm insurance in West- 
ern Canada have made Portage Mutual a strong 
company. Specializing in this field, Portage 
ogg assures ample indemnity at minimum 
rates. 


SUT POM UD tw WAN ed am re oe aE 

MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
? HEAD OFFICE .PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 

wie WINNIPEG REGINA EDMONTON a a 


You can RELY On 
LATHES from 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Fairbanks-Morse can supply all types and sizes of 
“lathes for every operation in production and maine 
tenance work — also a complete line of attache 
ments and accessories. 


Famous names—such as Bardons & Oliver, 
Coventry, Willson, South Bend, Sheldon, Enco — 
represent the last word in machine tool design for 
accuracy and high production. No matter what the 
_ application, you can rely on lathes from Fairbanks. 
Morse. The specialized experience of our nearest 
office is at your service. 


Gaspe Smelter 
Stull in Future 
Says Noranda 


A report in Toronto financial 
circles to the effect that Noranda 
Mines plans an offering of shares 
of Gaspe Copper Mines, a subsidi- 
ary, to its own shareholders at 
$10 a share was discredited as 
“extremely premature” by Presi- 
dent J. Y. Murdoch of Noranda 
when the report was brought to 
his attention this week. 


“There has been no decision as 
to what form the financing will 
take,” Mr.‘Murdoch declared, stat- 
ing further that the Noranda man- 
agement is proceeding slowly on 
the project, and that there are 
no spectacular new developments. 


What may have prompted the 
idea that an offering of rights 
was imminent was a recent in- 
crease in the authorized capital 
of Noranda’s Gaspe Copper Mines 
subsidiary from two million to 
three million shares. At annual 
meeting time last spring, Mr. 
Murdoch mentioned a debenture 
issue as a possibility and stated 
that an offering of rights to 
shareholders might be made, but 
only .if world conditions and 
metal prices would assure an 
adequate return on shareholders’ 
money, 


Gaspe Copper Mines earlier this 
year had outlined-.50 million tons 
of medium to low grade copper 
ore on its Gaspe area property 
and $15-$20 millions may be re- 
quired to provide production fac- 
ilities. There has been a moderate | 
addition through further drilling 
since. 

With the present world short- 
|age of copper, it has been thought | 
|in financial circles that early ac- 
|tion might develop on providing 
| the Province of Queber with a 
great new copper producer. While 
about 35 million tons of the ore 
averages only 0.9% copper, ap- 
proximately 15 million tons aver- 
aging 2% copper has been found 


in the Needle Mountain occur- | 


rence which is definitely of in- 
terest at the current price for 
copper. 


An operation handling 5,000 
tons a day is the ultimate ob- 
jective. 


Sell Debentures 


Garrison Oils 
$750,000 5% Issue 
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OF HOME CATERING 


Ask any housewife if her kitchen ‘Windsor’? Salt gives it flavour. 
tasks have been made easier over the Add easy-living Nylon, versatile Plastics; 
past few years, and ten-to-one she'll the beauty and colour of C-I-L Paints and 


answer with a definite “Yes”. One of 


you get a convincing picture of Chemistry’s 


the reasons is Chemistry. For instance _ overall contribution to better living and a 


NEW SPARKLE 

FOR YOUR MENUS 

with the magic of electric refrigera- 

tion to which “Freon”, a product of 
Chemistry, is vital. 


SEASONED TO TASTE... with “CELLOPHANE” IN THE HOME... 

pure iodized “Windsor” salt, con- Much of your food comes in glisten- 

veniently packaged for every cooking ing ‘‘Cellophane” packages, enabling 

and table need. you to see the product and still know 
it is protected from soilage. 


Tune in “Singing Stars of Tomorrow”, Sunday Evenings—Dominion Network 


the “Freon”: in your electric real appreciation of the C-I-L Oval that 


refrigerator preserves your food, symbolizes the company “Serving 


“Cellophane”: protects it and Canadians Through Chemistry”. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


BAKING ESSENTIAL . . . baking 


soda for cookies and biscuits is a 
product of Chemistry. 
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NEW HUGH MALARTIC MINES ; writing payable Dec. 1 and dates HEADWAY RED LAKE GOLD Upon issue of underwritten shares, ; installment comprising 100,000 
has received payment for 200,000 | on balance of option have been ex-| MINES by agreement of Nov. 2, | issued capital will be 2,350,005| shares at 12% cents under agree- 
shares at 15 cents a share under | tended. The company is purchasing | 1950, has sold to Haras Corp., 150,-| shares, leaving 1,149,995 shares in ment with Néw Dickenson Mines 
agreement with Clair Agency Ltd.|18 mining claims in the Neepawa | 000 shares at 10 cents a share under | treasury, of Oct, 20, 1950. Issued capital is 
Balance of option installment onj|Island area for $30,000 cash and ja firm underwriting and has ne 5 ee Ms . 

100,000 shares at 15 cents a share | 400,000 shares of which 300,000 will| granted options on 650,000 shares | DETTA MINERALS has received 3.3 million shares, leaving 700,000 
has been converted to an under-! be pooled. at 10 cents to 25 cents a share.| payment for Nov. 20 underwriting’ in treasury. 


Convertible Into’ Com-| 


mon Shares 


An issue of $750,000 5% 15- 
year sinking fund debentures, 
series A, is being made by Gar- 
rison Oils through the medium of 
Walwyn Fisher & Co. and George 
R. Gardiner Ltd., it is announced. 

Debentures carry a sinking 
fund of 25% of earnings. Con- 
version privileges permit holders 
to convert at rate of 45 shares per 
$100 principal amount of deben- 
tures up to Nov. 15, 1952, conver- 
sion rate decreasing thereafter 
to a level of 25 shares in the 


_|final four years to maturity on 


Nov. 14, 1965. 
Repay Bank Loans 


Proceeds from the issue will be 
used to repay bank loans and to 
provide approximately $500,000 
for acquisition of additional leases 
and for general corporate pur- 
poses. 


The company has an interest 
in 66 producing wells and several 
other locations. It is estimated 
that company’s production of oil 
in 1951 will be in excess of 70,000 
bbl. which, it is estimated, will 
produce a gross revenue, after 
government royalties, of approxi- 
mately $168,000. 


Ore reserves in the Redwater 
field are estimated at over. 2:5 
million bbl. As one of a group 
of companies in the Pacific- 
Calvan group, Garrison has been 
participating in acquisition of 
crown leases and participating 
in various farmouts. A more ac- 
tive program in drilling of semi- 
proven and unproven acreage has 
been taken recently, 


Inco Stakes Claims 
In Saskatchewan 


From Our Own Correspondent 
REGINA—A wave of claim- 
staking has been noted recently 
in Saskatchewan’s far-northern 
Breynat Lake region, Saskat- 
chewan Resources Minister J. H. 
Brockelbank reported. 


He said that a subsidiary of 
International Nickel Co. of Can- 
ada had staked 106 claims cover- 
ing an area of 5,300 acres during 
the first week of September. 
|Breynat Lake is north of the 
Black’ Lake uranium camp, lies 
near the northern border of Sas- 
katchewan. 


(Mr. Brockelbank stated that 
subsidiary was “Canadian Nickel 
Co.” but Toronto Inco officials 
stated they were not familiar 
with a subsidiary of this name 
although it could have been in- 
corporated recently.) 

Department officials said large 
intrusive bodies of norite are 
known to occur in the Breynat 
Lake area. Norite, a basic intru- 
sive rock, is the most important 
host rock for the well-known 
nickel-copper ore bodies at Sud- 


seemed interested in development 
possibilities. 
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Yes, Nickel is a wonderful help in 
n pure. Io 

hospitals, restaurants and ships, 

equipment used in handling f is 


generally made of “Monel” or Stain- — 
less Steel. These metals are glass- 


smooth, non-porous, rust-proof and ‘Range tops today are being made of Ni-Resist— 


? 


We 


ee 


i cast iron containing Nickel. Ni-Resist range tops 
an ee ‘nd lids do not sag or warp. They last longer. 


¢ . 


Forces years of research have uncovered hundreds 
of uses for Nickel in the United States and other 
‘countries. Now Nickel exports bring in millions of 
U.S. dollars yearly. These dollars help pay the wages 
of the 14,000 Nickel employees in Canada and also help 
pay Canadian railwaymen, lumbermen, iron and steel 
workers and other men and women making supplies for 
the Nickel mines, smelters and refineries. . | 


s 


Gleaming pielaiea around the soda bar are 
“Monel” too. They're bright, sanitary, 
easy to keep 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 





Gas Pipeline Battle Ahead For East Ontario Market? 


A new gas pipeline battle is 
shaping up. This time the market 
aimed at is Eastern Ontario—an 
area roughly bounded by the 
Toronto - Ottawa- Montreal _ tri- 
angle. 

Into the fray has gone a Tor- 
onto syndicate associated with 
Prairie Pipe Lines Ltd. This is 
the company which _ recently 
merged forces with Pacific North- 
west Pipe Line Corp., the U. S. 
concern which plans a pipeline 
from Texas fields to the Pacific 
Northwest with a feeder line 
from Alberta fields. 

The Toronto syndicate is known 
for the present as Eastern Gas 
Syndicate. In the field earlier was 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd., 
backed by Canadian Delhi Oil 
Corp. This company is seeking to 
build a 2,132-mile pipeline at an 
estimated cost of $220 millions to 
serve Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
cities and towns with Alberta 
natural gas (The Financial Post, 
Oct. 7). 

Eastern Gas is countering this 
proposal with a plan to link up 
this market to a U. S. transcon- 
tinental system that Pacific 
Northwest. proposes to build from 
Texas fields up to Detroit and 
linked with the proposed Texas- 
Pacific Northwest system. 

Canvass 20 Communities 

Some 20 towns and cities in 
Eastern Ontario have been can- 
vassed on this proposal which is 
now being actively considered by 
all, with franchises for eight now 
to go before these electorates. 

These towns include: Arnprior, 
Renfrew, Pembroke, Carleton 
Place, Smiths Falls, Perth, Pres- 
cott, Port Hope, Cobourg, Picton, 
Napanee, Gananoque, Lindsay, 
Cornwall, Belleville, Trenton, 
Almonte. Franchises are also 
being sought for the Quebec 
communities of Hull, Valleyfield, 
Aylmer and the N, Y. town of 
Ogdensburg. 


To serve these communities, 
Prairie Pipe Lines Ltd. proposes 
to build a line from Windsor to 
Montreal and Ottawa with branch 
lines where necessary. 

This 600-mile line would con- 
nect with Pacific Northwest’s 
transcontinental line at Detroit. 
Permission to build this line is 
being sought by Pacific Northwest 
at hearings before the Federal 
Power Commission in Washington 
beginning’ Nov. 19. 

In the meantime, Eastern Gas 
Syndicate, in seeking 10-year 
ranchises from the various com- 
munities, offers to have the mains 
laid by Dec, 31, 1955 unless war 
intervenes. 

In most cases it’s hoped the 
application for franchise will go 
before local electors at forthcom- 
ing municipal elections. 


No precise estimates of poten-| 


tial market are at present avail- 
able. 

For the present, too, the syndi- 
cate does not envisage competing 
with manufactured and natural 
gas suppliers in the Windsor- 
Hamilton-Toronto areas although 
the pipeline would run through 
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these areas, though this natural 
gas would. be available to these 
communities. 

Principal suppliers here are 
Union Gas Co. of Canada Ltd. 
(natural gas) serving the south- 
west tip of the province; Domin- 
ion Natural Gas Co, Ltd., with a 
pipeline system of some 1,580 


to Burlington in the east; United 
Fuel Investments Ltd., a holding 
company whose subsidiaries sup- 
ply Hamilton and its suburbs with 
manufactured gas3 Consumers’ 
Gas Co., supplying Toronto with 
manufactured gas, 

Of these companies, Union Gas 
has a contract with Panhandle 


miles from Kingsville in the west| Eastern Pipe Line Co. to import 
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through Detroit 27.5 billion cu. ft. 
a year; Consumers’ Gas has con- 
tracted to purchase sufficient 
natural gas from Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. via Buffalo to 
supply the entire needs of Toronto 
on a greatly expanded market. 
These contracts have yet to be 
approved by the Federal Power 
Commission, 


ntenance- 


In the area Eastern: Gas pro- 
poses to serve, Oshawa, Bowman- 
ville) Whitby, Peterborough, 
Kingston and Brockville have 
manufactured gas distributing 
systems, 

Details of financing have not 
yet been. decided but with the 
syndicate’s affiliation with Pacific 
Northwest and therefore with its 
parent company, Fish Engineer- 
ing Corp., of Houston, Texas— 
described as the world’s largest 


pipeline builders—no difficulties 
are expected in this direction once 
the market potential is established 
in detail and provided always, of 
course, Pacific Northwest is suc- 
cessful in its applications to the 
Federal Power Commission in 
Washington, the Alberta. Petrol- 
eum and, Natural Gas Conserva- 
tion Board,.the Department: of 
Trade and Commerce in Ottawa 
and the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners. 
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355 BURRARD STREET VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VANCOUVER:CALGARY > EDMONTON - REGINA:SASKATOON-WINNIPEG 


Real Truck! 


ISTED here are twelve mighty important engineering and construction fea- 


tures that insure long life, low maintenance and greater safety in a truck. 
Only truck-built GMC’s give you all twelve! No other make offers more than fwo! 


Don’t be fooled by claims—look underneath the paint. If you want a real truck 


that will give you most miles per dollar, use this check list to measure up truck 


values. Remember, all these extra features...so important to the owner and 


the driver...are found only on a GMC, 


You can carry bigger loads<with batter economy on a GMC truck 


TRUCKS 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


SEE YOUR LOCAL GMC DEALER 
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GMC-350 


FOR CANADIANS 


